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92-24, 1923. The first issue of the publi- 
cation was in June, 1873, and _ thus, 
strictly speaking, the Anniversary Cele- 
bration should have taken place in that 
month, but for many reasons it was de- 
sirable to defer the event until the latter 
part of the year. Plans for both the 
Anniversary Celebration and the Anni- 
versary Number had been under general 
consideration for several years, and took 
definite shape as early as January, 1922. 
By the beginning of 1923 the printing of 
the Anniversary Number had actually 
begun; many of the engravings were 
completed, most of the reading matter 
was in type, and a considerable number 
of the advertising pages were already 
made up. By that time, too, the pro- 
gramme for the Anniversary Celebration 
had been definitely outlined, and many of 
the invitations to attend were sent out 
early in the spring. Thus the three days 
of the Celebration and the appearance 
of the Anniversary Number represented 
the culmination of efforts which had ex- 
tended over a period of practically two 
years. 

Although the first day of the Celebra- 
tion itself was Thursday, Nov. 22, the in- 
vited guests had in most cases begun to 
Share in the activities long before that 
date. For all guests coming to Minne- 
apolis from a distance The Northwestern 
Miller undertook to make hotel reserva- 
tions, and for this purpose itself re- 
served a large number of rooms at two 
of the principal Minneapolis hotels. Fur- 
thermore, it arranged for two special 
trains for the exclusive use of its out- 
of-town guests, one from Chicago and 
the other from Kansas City. A week or 
so before the date of the Celebration, 
each out-of-town guest who had signified 
his intention of being present received a 
package containing his badge, cards and 
tickets of admission to the various events, 
and a schedule of information regard- 
ing the programme. 

Meanwhile, the final preparations were 
being completed in Minneapolis. It:was 
obvious that the regular staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, owing to its rela- 
tively small size, would be quite unable 
to attend adequately to the individual 
wants of the guests coming from out of 
town, and for this reason, at the request 
and invitation of Mr. Edgar, a reception 
committee of 55 members, most of them 
Prominent in the Minneapolis milling and 
grain interests, was organized under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Albert C. Loring, 
President of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co, with Mr. James Ford Bell, vice 
President of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
48 vice chairman. This committee made 
Sereful plans for the welcome and re- 
a of the guests, and it was largely 
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bers that all the guests, on their arrival, 
were promptly taken care of. 


THE SPECIAL TRAINS 


A special train on the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad brought the guests 
from Chicago and the East to Minne- 
apolis. This train, which was made up 
entirely of new equipment, was de- 
clared by transportation men to be the 
finest that ever pulled out of Chicago. 
It consisted of nine sleeping cars, one 
observation-lounging car, two dining cars 
and one baggage car. After the train 
was made up, steam was pumped through 
it three times, to make sure everything 
was working properly, and a mechanic 
accompanied it as far as Milwaukee. 








The special left Chicago Nov. 21, at 
10:30 p.m., but it was backed into the 
terminal and was ready for occupancy at 
9 p.m. Stops were made at Winnetka 
and Evanston, IIl., and also at Milwau- 
kee. When it arrived at Minneapolis, 
there were 128 passengers aboard, exclu- 
sive of the crew and railroad officials 
who were looking after the train. G. H. 
McRae, general passenger agent of the 
North Western road, gave the special 
his particular attention, and Forrest A. 
Brown, city passenger agent at Minne- 
apolis, went to Chicago to come back on 
the train. F. R. Pechin, general super- 
intendent, and A. J. Strouts, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin division, accom- 
panied the train to Minneapolis. 
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A special drum sign or tail light, bear- 
ing the inscription “The Northwestern 
Miller Special,” was attached to the ob- 
servation coach, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. A sign was also 
displayed in the North Western terminal 
in Chicago, over the entrance door from 
the concourse to the train. 

Special dining car crews, some of them 
taken from the crack Twentieth Century 
Limited, looked after the comfort of the 
guests, and remained with the train un- 
til it left Minneapolis, the evening of 
Nov. 24. Breakfast was served to the 
guests with the compliments of The 
Northwestern Miller on the way to Min- 
neapolis, and dinner on the return trip. 
Special menus were prepared for these 
occasions. 

A similar train on the Chicago Great 
Western road brought guests from Kan- 
sas City and the Southwest. This was 
run as a special second section to the 
regular train, and consisted of six sleep- 
ing cars, combination club car and a din- 
ing car. 

THE THURSDAY LUNCHEON 

Thursday morning was largely occu- 
pied with the arrival of guests and the 
completion of hotel arrangements; the 
first general gathering was at the lunch- 
eon held at 1:30 at the Minneapolis Club. 
The guests, including all those from out 
of town and the members of the Recep- 
tion Committee, about 350, 
completely filling the main dining room 
of the club and also two of the smaller 
dining rooms. The arrival of Mr. Edgar 
was the signal for prolonged applause, 
for until he entered the room many of 
the guests were uncertain whether his 
illness would permit him to be present. 

After the luncheon was over, Mr. Ed- 
gar welcomed the guests, briefly explain- 
ing the purpose and meaning of the Cele- 
bration. He pointed out that it was 
hoped to give the visitors a concrete im- 
pression of what flour milling during the 
past half century had meant to Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest. The club in 
which they were then gathered; the mills 
they would visit in the course of the 
afternoon’s drive; the church at which 
the services in the evening would be held, 
and the St. Olaf’s choir which would sing 
there; the University of Minnesota and 
the Minneapolis Institute of Fine Arts 
which they were to visit on Friday; the 
Minneapolis park system; the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra which they 
would hear on Saturday,—all these things 
owed their origin and continued support 
largely to the men of the milling and 
grain interests. Mr. Edgar thanked the 
guests for the honor they conferred on 
The Northwestern Miller by participat- 
ing in its Fiftieth Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, and then called on Colonel George 
E. Leach, mayor of Minneapolis, as the 
first speaker. 

MAYOR LEACH’S WELCOME 

Mayor Leach, speaking “for the four 

hundred thousand people of Minneapolis 
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not lucky enough to be present at this 
meeting,” told the guests that during 
their stay in the city Minneapolis was 
theirs. He explained that he had no in- 
tention of making a formal speech, be- 
cause he was a soldier drafted for the 
office of mayor, and not a speechmaker. 
He illustrated his difficulties by the story 
of the bandmaster in England who, hav- 
ing received a march written in five 
sharps, told his band to begin rehearsing 
it in one sharp, and then to add one more 
sharp at each subsequent rehearsal until 
all five were attained. “I’d like to speak 
to you in five sharps,” he said, “but I’ve 
got to begin in one sharp.” He spoke 
briefly of Minneapolis, of what it owed 
to the milling industry, and of its eager- 
ness to welcome its visitors. He then 
paid a short tribute to Mr. Edgar as “the 
foremost citizen of Minneapolis,” mak- 
ing special reference to his services to 
humanity in connection with relief work 
in Russia and in Belgium. 


MR. LORING’S SPEECH 


Mr. Edgar then called on Mr. Albert 
C. Loring, chairman of the reception 
committee, who welcomed the out-of- 
town guests on behalf of the milling and 
grain interests. Mr. Loring spoke as 
follows: 

Minneapolis always extends a hearty 
welcome to her visitors, but it is with 
more than usual pleasure that we wel- 
come you today in joining with us in 
celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
The Northwestern Miller and paying 
homage to its chief and staff. 

Fifty years is a short period in his- 
tory, but during the last half century 
the greatest advancement in the art of 
milling has taken place. It so happened 
that in this city it received its first im- 
pulse, and, fortunately, the men here, 
then engaged in the milling business, 
were quick to perceive the merits of the 
new methods and pushed their advance- 
ment until Minneapolis became the Mecca 
of the milling world. The early millers 
were men of unusual character and abil- 
ity, energetic and forceful, and while 
there was no one reported to have had 
hair on the palms of his hands (which it 
was supposed the honest miller should 
have), they were men of high commer- 
cial ideals, and their integrity was un- 
questioned, There is no better evidence 
of the strength of their character than 
in the fact that the sons of these men 
(where sons there were) are the heads 
of the concerns today—not figureheads, 
but the active, forceful men that are 
still pushing their names to the fore. 

It was this new interest in the me- 
chanics of milling that, no doubt, drew 
the founders of The Northwestern Miller 
to Minneapolis. Their publication was 
immediately recognized as authority for 
information pertaining to the advance- 
ment in milling. It has always been the 
warm advocate of every rightful cause 
of the millers of the United States, nev- 
er trimming its sails to meet popular 
clamor, but going boldly forward until it 
has the respect of every man in the 
world who is interested in milling. Its 
course has taken it out of the local field, 
and its words are international in their 
influence. 

While its founders were men of vision, 
ani the succeeding management of high 
order, the credit of its great success falls 
upon the chief whose 40 years’ connec- 
tion with the paper has made it one of 
the leading trade journals in the world. 

We welcome you in honoring by your 
presence the chief and staff of The 
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Northwestern Millet. May its prosper- 
ity and irifluence continue while milling 
is necessary to human requirements! 


MR. ECKHARTS RESPONSE 


The final speaker at the luncheon was 
Mr. B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, who, on 
behalf of the visitors, spoke as follows: 

In behalf of the millers and invited 
guests, I want to thank you for your 
gracious, cordial and generous welcome. 

We are glad to be in your young and 
progressive city, which has made such 
wonderful strides in industry, commerce 
and finance. 

We are greatly impressed with your 
marvelous facilities for distributing the 





much that is useful and valuable to the 
miller originated. 

We are glad to be in the city where 
the eminent and successful pioneers of 
the milling industry during the past 50 
years lived and operated their plants, 
and achieved distinction in both civic and 
public life; men of foresight, men of 
vision, men of action to whom all millers 
of the world are deeply indebted for 
originality of processes, and production 
and distribution of high quality flour. 

I have in mind such men as Governor 
C. C. Washburn, Governor John S. Pills- 
bury, Charles A. Pillsbury, John A. 
Christian, James S, Bell and William H. 
Dunwoody. 

Above all, we are grateful for the 


Presented to The Northwestern Miller at their 50th Anniversary 
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product of your factories to the consum- 
ers of the world. We feel that your city 
has a great future, and its development 
will be as rapid in the future as it has 
been in the past. 

We are indeed grateful for the oppor- 
tunity afforded us to meet the millers and 
citizens of Minneapolis. 

The millers of the world are under 
many obligations to the millers of Min- 
neapolis, and more especially to those 
who were the pioneers of the milling in- 
dustry of America. 

We are glad to be in the city where so 


N. V. Dénszelmann & Co.’s Graan en 
Graanproducten Mij., Rotterdam. 

Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam. 

Handel Mij. voorh. Gerh. Polak, Amsterdam. 

Stolp & Co., Amsterdam. 

Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam. 

Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam. 

N. V. Meelmolen “Hollandia” v/h J. A. 
Bax & Co., Rotterdam. 


privilege of meeting so many of your 
prominent citizens, but more especially 
that distinguished and courageous genius 
of the great milling journal whose Fifti- 
eth Anniversary we are here to celebrate. 

He has devoted to the upbuilding of 
this wonderful paper the best years of 
his life. 

He brought to it the ardor of his youth, 
the energies of maturest manhood, and 
the autumnal wisdom of his ripened 
years. 

He shrank from no danger, no toil, no 
sacrifice, to serve the millers of America. 
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We have all been instructed by his 
wisdom. 

We have all benefited by his loyalty 
and fidelity to our interests. ; 

We are grateful for the opportunity 
of taking him by the hand and saying 
to him that which we have long felt in 
our hearts, that he is the truest and 
noblest exemplification of the highest 
ideals of American trade journalism. 

We honor him for his worth. 

We admire him for his achievemeits, 
and we love him for his sterling qualities 
of mind and heart. 

May he live long to enjoy good he:lth 
and the fruits of his great achievements 
is the wish and prayer of all those whom 
I represent, and all those who have the 
honor of knowing him. 


VISIT TO THE MILLS 


During the luncheon about 60 automo- 
biles, arranged for by a subcommitte« of 
the reception committee under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Franklin M. Crosby, had 
come into position outside the Minnc.p- 
olis Club, and about 150 of the visiting 
guests availed themselves of the opjor- 
tunity to inspect the Minneapolis milling 
district and the mills themselves. Ar- 
rangements were made to guide the vis- 
itors through the Washburn-Crosby, 
Pillsbury, Northwestern Consolidated or 
Russell-Miller mills, each guest express- 
ing his preference. 

As the automobiles left the Minneap- 
olis Club, the chimes in the tower of the 
Court House began playing, by arrange- 
ment made through the courtesy of 
Mayor Leach, and continued for an hour 
while the drive was in progress, 


THE CHURCH SERVICE 
On Thursday evening a special service 
commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of The Northwestern Miller was held at 
St. Mark’s Church, Reverend Phillips 
Endecott Osgood, rector. The entire 
main body of the church was filled to ca- 
pacity, but the gallery was reserved for 
the St. Olaf’s Lutheran Choir, under the 
direction of Mr. F. Melius Christiansen. 
This choir, which in recent years has 
become famous throughout the country, 
was brought from Northfield, Min, 
where St. Olaf’s College is situated, by 
a special train on the Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern Railway, and on its ar- 
rival its members were the guests of the 
choir of St. Mark’s Church at super. 
The ushering at the church was in chrge 
of a group of Girl Scouts under the di- 
rection of Miss Marjorie Edgar. 

The organ prelude, played by Mr. Stan- 
ley R. Avery, was Widor’s “Allegro 
Cantabile.” At eight o’clock the Proces- 
sional began, both choirs singing W:tts’s 
hymn, “O God, our help in ages pst.” 
After the Sentences and the reading of 
Psalm xci, “Qui Habitat,’ the St. 
Mark’s Choir sang the “Gloria in /x- 
celsis” in Latin, the music being that 
from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. The Iirst 
Lesson, Deuteronomy viii, was read by 
Right Reverend James Wise, Bishoy of 
Kansas. Then came the first hymn, sng 
by the St. Olaf’s Choir, “Fair Are ‘he 
Meadows,” with an exquisite twelfth 
century melody. The Second Lesson, 
I Thessalonians v:4-24, was read by 
Right Reverend Granville G. Bennc't, 
Bishop of Duluth, and was followed by 
the Nunc Dimittis, sung to Gretchann- 
off’s music by the St. Olaf’s Choir. The 
Apostles’ Creed and the Prayers were 
followed by a hymn, “Oh how shall I re- 
ceive Thee?” with music by G. Schreck, 
sung by the St. Olaf’s Choir. 

(Continued on page 1001.) 
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IN THE ROOM OF THE BOUND VOLUMES 


HIS sheet will come off the press, bright and fresh, today, and 

instantly it will become history: a record of the past, the evidence 
of the printed word, more or less, usually less, valuable, as having some 
bearing upon the industry of the period. 

Only a short month will pass and this page, and all the other 
pages in this issue, will be gathered together into a bound volume, 
showing the last quarter of the Fiftieth Year of The Northwestern 
Miller, and, after the volume is labeled, it will stand, in orderly 
sequence, with preceding volumes reaching back to Mr. Ostrander’s 
earlier monthly issues, in which there is a curious blend of milling 
information, mechanical suggestion, and a reflection of his own ideas 
on political economy, for he was only twenty-nine when he died, and he 
wrote what was in his mind, fully believing in his theories. 

Behind a clear glass case the recently completed volume will stand 
with its fellows, patiently waiting through the long years that are to 
come. Dust will gradually accumulate on its pages, despite the most 
vigilant housekeeping, and, in time, a thin line of yellow will encroach 
on the fair whiteness of the paper, rapidly to increase in the silence and 
the darkness. However well the printing may be done, and however 
good the paper may be that bears the printing, there is no way of 


integrity of the fabric. Ultimate disintegration is inevitable; the 
printed sheet began its unavoidable march to the grave the moment 
it leaped from the press. 

Occasionally the solitude of the bound volumes will be abruptly 
interrupted. A lawyer, seeking evidence with which to maintain his 
clients’ case, will search through the files for the record of prices on a 
certain date, or in a certain market. Possibly the volume itself may 
enjoy the novelty of a trip to court, as many of them have in the past, 
and may return a few days later, its leaves ruffled over the excitement 
of the experience, to talk about what it saw and heard and how impor- 
tant to the cause of justice was the record of its pages. Doubtless 
this adventure will keep it supplied with something to whisper to its 
nearest neighbors in the bookcase during the long, long nights, when 
the wind is tearing around that gable of the old shop on Sixth Street, 
or the snow is silently, steadily falling on the skylight, shutting out 
the world. 

Again comes another visitor to search the records; a reporter 
who desires to get some information concerning what happened during 
the Anniversary Celebration in 1923, and what it was all about. Long, 
long ago this event has passed into history. Those concerned in it did 
their work and dreamed their dreams, and so went cheerfully and 
hopefully on into new and more glorious realms of achievement. They 
died and made no sign? Not so, most emphatically; they lived and 
worked and played through their allotted span, and not one of them 
who did what he could to help others as well as himself, but left a 
heritage of lasting good behind him, rich recompense paid to the world 
in God’s own currency for having lived and striven. 

Less and less, as the years flow by, are the bound volumes dis- 
turbed by human visitors in their quiet refuge at the top of the old 
house. Even the one in the brave scarlet coat, the magnificent spe- 
cially bound Anniversary Number, ceases to be frequently referred to. 
Once, and for many years, people came to it as marking the latest and 
the most attractive of trade journals in all the world, but for some 
time its custom has been steadily declining. Even its marvelous ad- 
Vertising pages now excite but little comment. Have you ever ob- 
served that there are as distinct fashions in advertising as there are 
in ladies’ hats? It is so; it is difficult to point out just what makes 
an advertisement old-fashioned, but it is unmistakable, even if it be 
indefinable; you can feel it. 

In the room of the bound volumes the forces of destruction and 
disintegration wage eternal and unigtermittent war both day and 
night. It is noiseless, except when the predatory mouse, with his 
insatiable appetite for dried binder’s paste, rasps his sharp teeth over 
the backs of some of the books which have had their stout guard of 
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buckram broken down in spots. It goes on steadily the whole year 
round with no intermission. 

With this issue, which contains the full report of the Anniversary 
Celebration, the most notable and significant event in the entire history 
of The Northwestern Miller, because it is, of all, most full of the 
human elements, of friendship, good will and kindness, there passes into 
recorded history all that could be extracted in mere words from what 
was said and done on this occasion; a well-written report. 

The undersigned, considering what is said concerning himself in 
this report, thinks how, when the yellowing tooth of time has bitten 
into this particular bound volume, some one, for want of a better 
occupation, may read it all over and wonder whether the guy they were 
talking about in such complimentary fashion was “a stuffed shirt,” or 
a fellow with a sense of humor like himself. If the latter, how much 
amusement must have come to him in discounting his praises and 
making due and most liberal allowance for the kindly extravagance of 
his friends! 

The bound volume in the quiet attic must, in time, be reduced to 
dust, and so also the same way must go all those who bore a hand in 
its preparation. The thought is a trifle sad, but it is also immensely 
salutary. What a tiresome world of left-overs and accumulated rub- 
bish would be that in which the books of today had immortality, and 
men lingered on long past the allotted span of life, to cumber the 
world and shut out from the younger the chances and opportunities at 





which they should have their fair turn. 
Yet, withal, there exists a measure of immortality; a treasure 
house into which the thief cannot break, nor can the moth corrupt its 


contents. 


The bound volume must enter on its long journey toward 


nothingness, and the men who made it must jog along the same road, 
but as long as memory lasts, such occasions as those recently cele- 
brated, and in these columns here narrated, abide, indestructible and 
imperishable; nothing can ever take away the life of a true inspiration 


or abate the continuing energy of a kindly, generous thought. 


Out of 


what has happened has come this, the essence of the whole, so, although 
fleeting in point of time, it is neither vain nor futile. 
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NEW, YET OLD 

As Congress again assembles, it con- 
fronts as one of its major problems the 
task of making agriculture more profit- 
able by increasing the diversification of 
farming methods and yields. It is ad- 
mittedly a very difficult task, and yet, as 
the members of Congress consider it, 
they may draw some comfort from the 
knowledge that at any rate it is nothing 
new. ° 

There has just been lent to The North- 
western Miller a copy of the “Handy 
Book of General Information and Guide 
to Minneapolis,” published by J. M. 
Hazen in 1876. There is much in this 
little pamphlet of forty-four pages 
richly deserving of republication and 
comment, and its account of the flour 
mills of Minnedpolis will duly appear in 
a subsequent issue, but there is one para- 
graph which particularly merits quota- 
tion here because of its bearing on the 
great agricultural problems of today. 
It runs thus: 

“To the farmers, many of whom the 
author expects to reach with this little 
book, your especial attention is called to 
the great importance of diversifying in- 
dustries. If Minnesota farmers pursue 
their penny-wise policy of taking every- 
thing from mother earth and returning 
no compensation in the way of restora- 
tion to worn lands, soon our broad prai- 
ries and fertile valleys will be like the 
once famous Genesee Valley, where they 
used to average thirty-six bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and now the product 
is eleven. One word to the wise is as 
good as a full volume to the foolish.” 

Nearly half a century ago, and al- 
ready the exhaustion of Minnesota’s farm 
lands was being foretold. In those days, 


according to the census reports, Minne- 
sota annually produced about sixty mil- 
lion bushels of cereals of all kinds, sev- 
enty-five per cent being wheat. In 1922 
Minnesota produced three hundred and 
forty-eight million bushels of cereals, 
and only eight per cent of this total was 
wheat. The “word to the wise” may it- 
self have fallen unheeded, but the truth 
which underlay it has emphatically pre- 
vailed through the force of immutable 
economic laws. 

It is very salutary at times to go back 
over the records of the past, and to ob- 
serve therein how the problems which 
vex the present are but parallels of 
those which concerned earlier genera- 
tions. Nor were these problems permit- 
ted to go without solution; baffling as 
they often seemed, the course of events, 
influenced by such wisdom and good will 
as men possessed, always found ways of 
answering their insistent questions, 

Courage for the present and hope for 
the future are based on a sound under- 
standing of the past. Today, for ex- 
ample, the flour milling industry is dis- 
tressed by various problems arising out 
of tense competition in domestic and 
foreign markets. The same thing was 
true twenty years ago, and forty, and 
yet, out of the many vicissitudes of those 
days, flour milling has continued firmly 
on its way; some of the companies which 
were active half a century ago are still 
operating, and at a rate undreamed of 
by their founders. Events have a mys- 
terious way of shaping the destinies of 
men and the conduct of affairs, and, by 
virtue of their unseen but potent force, 
finding a beneficent solution for the prob- 
lems which, as they first are presented, 
seem to suggest no possible answer, 
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Flour prices have been held firm dur- 
ing the week, partly because of the 
slightly stronger tone of the wheat mar- 
ket, and partly because of the continued 
weakness of feed. There has been no 
marked increase in buying, but reports 
indicate a somewhat improved demand. 
Production, however, is still abnormally 
light for this season, except in the case 
of the soft winter wheat mills, which 
are continuing to run at a very satis- 
factory rate. 

The market situation continues to fa- 
vor those who bought flour for deferred 
shipment during the summer, and to 
place a heavy burden on such mills as 
made extensive forward sales at that 
time. On the other hand, mills which 
have consistently kept to reasonable 
shipment terms appear to be doing a fair- 
ly profitable business. Export shipments 
from such mills as are doing any export 
business at all are keeping up in good 
volume. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Py: O .60tn cane $6.60 $6.00 $5.60 
ee ree 6.50 5.90 5.55 
en DE vecceese 6.70 6.10 
COE, BD ossescucce 6.80 6.20 
en vee eenes 6.80 6.05 
ee E veess em 6.45 5.55 
SUE DB cccccces 6.55 5.90 
BUD BD vccvecces 7.00 6.40 
ae  otesesaee 7.40 6.65 
April 1 ...... . 7.15 6.55 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 
SS Serer 7.00 6.40 
Ss Oe yeueserece 7.35 6.60 
SS Serre 7.15 6.50 6.45 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Ms BS nv cccccce $4.60 
a Se eee 4.50 
Bees BD. ascvenecs 4.65 
i Se Pee 4.70 
es, Be cene ces 4.65 
(SS aeerer ire: 4.60 
eh. #6e6eb os 4.95 
SUMO FD nvcccser 5.30 
ME D vecicrves 5.55 
April i ..... ° 5.40 
March 1 5.40 
1 eee 5 5.20 
POM, Bo cccsecee 5 5.30 
a Serer ene 5.65 5.20 5.15 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 48 62 73 
Bree. TSBE ckvcess 54 67 66 
November average 52 63 70 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 4 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


was $31.05 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 





patent $6 and second patent $5.40, in 
98’s, jute, Winnipeg territory. No change 
was made in clears or millfeed. Demand 
for flour is slackening as the holidays 
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Dee. 8 wscccsss a. ge Ree $34.70 a 
Nov. Tpaeetce $0.68 April 1 srensees oA36 approach. The weather in western Can- The following table shows the flour output 
O 3. Reet Aone 0. 08 March aves ada is mild, which greatly facilitates the at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
Aug. 1........ 26.20 Jan. 2........ 81.18 movement of wheat. With the close of W!th comparisons, in barrels: . 
Seater . ~ . * : : f wheat Dec. 2 Dee. 3 
SE wcnsyeey 25.80 Dec. 1 28.95 navigation at hand, deliveries of whea Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1922 21 
June 1 ........ 31.80 Nov. 1........ 28.40 at Fort William are extremely heavy. Minneapolis ...236,420 280,776 363,092 201,040 
. ; FI busi - th Se WL es vere us 13,730 16,130 14,398 11.070 
;ARSAEARAREEREDD ARADO R ADLER RE ERR REREERE) Cuicago, Iru.—F lour business is ra ner Duluth-Superior 32,560 27,350 37,970 30.489 
quiet and confined to scattered buying Milwaukee ..... 3,000 4,000 1,000  : 509 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 


of car lots. The trade is not anticipat- 
ing future requirements. Prices are un- 
changed to l5c higher, some mills having 
advanced quotations while others are 











Totals ...... 285,710 328,256 416,460 250 090 
Outside mills*. .169,888 195,147 173,012 1)776 











Ag’gate sprg.. 455,598 523,403 589,472 43::.865 


The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 5.) - : - Louis ...... 4 
ig holding at same levels Hye mils are Eau. W0ene a6anp thane i 
_ Puitavetruta, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but well sold ahead and working now mainly Buffalo ........ 117,463 124,504 155,220 121,495 
limits are generally steadily held. Mill- on export orders. Rye flour prices are Rochester ..... 7,200 7,500 9,500 7,100 
fe d ll 3] 7] d ] k * CRICAZO ..ccces 33,000 40,000 33,000 000 
ced sells slowly and rules weak. up about 25c from the low point, but Kansas City. ... 97,300 110,108 107,245 - 299 
NasHvittE, Tenn.—Flour demand _ outside prices quoted on Nov. 30 are Kansas Cityt...314,648 340,508 372,040 2-300 
from the Southeast holds up fairly well, about right. Feed is sick, with demand ot dene i ccsad 26,338 26481 Becca. 04 
improvement in demand being sustained. very quiet. Offerings from jobbers are going * 21,273 32,082 41,975 ||. 
Prices are steady. Millfeed is quiet and _ plentiful, and mills also are offering wichita ....... 30,469 32,082 ...... iia 
unchanged, more freely. Spring bran is offered as he na 3d teeeeees gen poets zpaee 300 
4 id- Oledof ....... ’ ’ ,360 350 
Mitwavxer, Wis.—Renewed strength low as $26.75 ton, and standard mid- jigianapolia ... $281 9,819 3160 1:5 
of wheat is producing better inquiry, lings as low as $25.75. Hard winter Nashville** ....122,260 120,506 125,680 5.010 
but sales are still limited in volume. Wheat bran is held firmly at $27.50. } eat pa Coe» pepe gt gt e 
 % . . , : eattle ......+- , 2, 73 735 
Prices are firmer. Rye flour is in mod- Kansas Crry, Mo.—Quotations on flour = Tacoma ::..:.. 49,432 53,957 27,920 1-015 


erate demand, with prices improving. 
Millfeed is dull and nominal. 

Cotumsus, On1o.—There is no change 
in the flour situation. Trade continues 
very dull. Bakers and jobbers are well 


and conditions affecting the trade are 
unchanged. There is an indication in 
certain sources of slight stimulation in 
buying, but general improvement is not 
expected before the end of the holidays. 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percen! ges 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 


supplied for some time, and showing no Shipping ogy nr — light. time schedule, operating six days per week: 
interest in the present advance. Feed is Southwestern mi Me prova A el Dec. 2 jee. 3 
weak, with practically no demand. duce more flour in the current week than ‘a - Bee. 3 Mov. 94 19221921 
> >. _ 7 in the preceding seven days, but not mneapolig ...... 64 38 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market Jiany plants are left on full-time opera- Bt, Pal 0.6.0.0. 61 44 61 47 
opened the current week dull, with little — 2 s. 13 “eae h Duiuth-Buperier .. 88 | e+ 88 
. . : tion. There is little export inquiry. The Outside mills* .... 58 70 57 41 
demand. Consumers appear to be wait- ,iifeed market remains soft, with trade “i peed iia - 
ing for lower prices, in view of fluctuat- inactive. Shorts are in better demend Average spring.. 62 59 71 42 
ing conditions in the wheat market. Mill- than bran. Activity is practically all gf to lla = 7 P 
feed is dull, due to weather conditions. local, as prices here are out of line with St. Louist ........ 60 72 60 35 
New York, N. Y.—Prices are firmer, other markets. Rather heavy deliveries Be ose etoree vs o. 4 os 98 
following the advance in wheat. Buyers have been made so far this month to ap- Chicago .......... 82 100 82 40 
are slow about following any increase, ply on December contracts, but most of Kansas City ...... 64 73 80 72 
and are apparently bought up until the this was shipped outside, as near-by buy- 2nsas City? ..... - oo vad us 
first of the year. Export operations have erg refused to furnish shipping instruc- st. Joseph _....... 55 55 . 
slowed down somewhat from the pre- _ tions, each a lessee 46 43 90 
vious week. — Crecerecese + . ai : 
OlEdO ....eseeeee 2 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is TESTING PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT Toledof .......... 73 66 56 41 
featureless, and general apathy prevails PirrssuncH, Pa.—Tests that are ex- Indianapolis ...... = . 14 + 
among all classes of buyers. Domestic pected to show that Pennsylvania grown )*S'""° etnies” = +3 MH a 
business is largely confined to trade in wheats are suitable for quality bread  eattie ........... . 64 81 70 35 
soft wheat flours to the South. Very lit- making purposes are being completed by Tacoma .......... 87 95 49 74 
tle export trade is reported. Millfeed milling engineers and agronomists at the As hey Sa ‘* os - * 


is dull and quiet. 

Boston, Mass.—There is an extremely 
dull market for flour of all grades, with 
some pressure on the part of millers to 
sell. Arrivals are liberal and the trade 
has a good supply on hand. Stocks show 
an increase over last month. On Dec. 1, 
41,700 bbls, unsold and held by jobbers 
and other distributors, compared with 
40,200 on Nov. 1, and 30,600 last year. 
Millfeed is very dull, with no change in 
prices. 

Battimore, Mp.—Flour is beginning to 
stiffen up with wheat, though buyers are 
still holding off, awaiting developments. 
The higher the market the greater the 
demand. Hedgers and shorts in wheat 
have evidently covered to advantage, and 
are now playing for a rise. The big 
fellows in grain are apparently buying 
wheat and selling corn. For the present, 
at least, bearish dope has been turned 
off and bullish news turned on. Feed is 
irregular and generally quiet. 

WinnireeG, Man.—Prices for the first 
two grades of spring wheat flour were 
reduced 20c bbl on Dec. 4, making top 


Pennsylvania State college. 

Data on the experiments conducted 
with all of the better known varieties of 
wheat grown in Pennsylvania will be 
available shortly. Professor B. W. Ded- 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa miills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 


tFlour made by mills outside of St. Luis, 


but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 


rick, of the milling engineering depart- mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
f lle is supervising the Joseph. 
ment of the college, is sup & {Flour made by central states mills, in- 


tests, which are run in co-operation with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“It is wrong to consider Pennsylvania 
winter wheat flour as a strictly pastry 
flour,” Professor Dedrick said. “On the 
contrary, it makes a better flavored 
bread than spring wheat; the loaf is 
lighter, more flaky, and therefore larger 
in volume, in comparison to weight.” 

Early indications in the tests show 
that red rock and Pennsylvania 44, the 
latter a variety of wheat developed at 
State College and now grown on thou- 
sands of Pennsylvania acres, are the out- 
standing wheats grown in the state with 
respect to milling and baking qualities. 
Many bread bakers and state institutions 
in Pennsylvania are already using Penn- 
sylvania wheat flours exclusively. 

C. C. Larus. 


cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DEATH OF VETERAN RIVER MA» 

New Orteans, La.—Thomas Stone, 
one of the most widely known charac- 
ters along the Mississippi River, «ied 
recently at his home in this city, having 
reached the age of 81. Mr. Stone liad 
been a steamboat painter since the ( ivil 
War. He painted many of the fine old 
“floating palaces” of a more leisurely 
age. Among these were the Rober! F. 
Lee and the Natchez. Mr. Stone was 
born at Calais, Maine. During the ¢ ivil 
War he served as a seaman aboari! the 
Ironsides, and on the Vermont. He 
was made chief gunner on the Nan- 
tucket, under the command of Aduiral 
Porter. R. A. Surivay. 








Flour and 

jutes; millfeed per ton, 
FLOUR— 

aT TS SPPeeeerereeererer in er 
Spring standard patent .........-...-00005- 
BCI BEBE GIORE 2c cece ce vccvceveccsctcese 
Hard winter short patent.. 
pO eer ee ree 
PEGE WENGE BVGE CIOOT. o 2. ecccccc ccc cecnice 


packed 


Wott winter Gert patent. .. 0... cc csccesecsccs 
RR ee ee ce 
Soft winter first clear........ 


Sn, MD non6s 060 0a6r se DeSean ns 
Rye flour, standard ..... 


FEED— 


BRP DEGM cecwsicvccescecvensscedsecceses 
MD ss och esa cbnvace eee ye 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 

Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 

SE CEE RG.oa PaV Res 0604 60 W awe t Cervesy os 44 cue 
Family patent 


Seattle ......... $6.00@6.45 (49's) 
- @7.10 


San Francisco... 
*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








in 100-lb sacks. 


tNashi ville 





millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Dec. 


4. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
$5.70@ 6.40 $6.20@ 6.80 §$.....@..... $5.80@ 6.25 $6.35@ 7.00 $6.35@ 6.60 $6.45@ 6.65 
5.40@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.30 0 cove Qo veces 5.60@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.30 5.85@ 6.10 6.20@ 6.40 
4.60@ 5.20 4.60@ 5.10 Sere, Preyer 4.50@ 5.00 5.30@ 5.65 eccce QP vcces 5.60@ 5.90 
5.30@ 6.05 » oD ccc 5.65@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.80 5.90@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 
4.60@ 5.15 o@ oocse 4.90@ 5.40 4.60@ 4.90 5.35@ 5.85 5.70@ 5.95 5.80@ 6.25 
4.30@ 4.95 . ie 3.95@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.30 4.60@ 5.15 26 Dicnces 650 eo @ ccece 
5.10@ 5.65 -@. a Pere 5.25@ 5.60 ey. Lee 5.40@ 5.65 re. Pere 
4.70@ 5.15 --@. oo GPs cose 4.50@ 4.80 4.75@ 5.25 *4.55@ 4.80 *4.35@ 56.50 
4.10@ 4.55 --@. . oe B.90@ 6.20... ses cBPs couse voeee @. veces @.u..e 
3.75@ 3.90 3.90@ 3.95 a Perens re eee 3.85@ 4.25 4.05@ 4.30 4.40@ 4.60 
3.60@ 3.70 3.35@ 3.40 oD scone ere, fee rer) rere 3.75@ 3.90 $6009 cose 
26.75 @ 28.50 26.00 @ 27.00 reo ee rer. « (Decca 32.00 @33.00 34.00 @ 35.00 
27.50 @ 28.50 --@. 24.50@ 25.00 27.25 @27.75 we Pe cce SMG eres 0000 5 @ sccce 
27.50@29.00 oe @s- ee ere 28.00 @ 28.50 @ 34.00 @35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 
25.75 @ 29.00 «sees @26.00 26.00@27.00 ..... Dis ances > 31.50 @32.00 32.50 @ 33.00 
30.50 @33.00 30.00 @30.50 29.00 @ 30.00 30.00 @31.00 -@. 33.00 @34.00 36.50 @ 37.50 
32.50 @35.00 32.00 @34.00 ovens Gis cvs vce VEE aes @ 38.00 @ 40.00 39.00@ 40.00 


Straight 
$4.50@5.00 (49's) 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


Cut-off 
ioe: rise (4 9's) 


River points for soft winter whe 





Kansas standard patent 
6.50@6.90 
at flour and feed. 


$6.85 @7.20 
7.15 @7.50 


Boston 
$7.25@ 7.50 
6.25@ 7.10 
5.25@ 5.90 


5.65@ 6.50 
© @. ue 


5.60@ 6.65 
5.25@ 5.85 
5.00@ 5.50 


4.15@ 4.35 


33.50 @ 33.75 
+++ + @34.00 
34.25 @34.50 
31.50 @31.75 


33.50@34.00 
« «+++ @39.00 


Dakota standard patent 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 


Columbus tNashville 
$6.40@ 6.65 $6.75“ 


6.15@ 6.40 





6.30@ 6.55 5.75 @ 
6.05@ 6.30 cooee @ 
5.45@ 5.60 6.75@ 
5.15@ 5.45 §.25@ 
yor, 6Prery: 3.75 @ 
, 
-@... 





@ 


31.00 @32.00 peoe eG 


"@.....  80.00@3: 
33.00@3 
er 


31.00 @ 32.00 
34.00 @ 35.00 
37.00 @38.00 ie @ 


Montana standard patent 
$6.05 @6.45 
6.55 @6.95 


0-1b 
7.10 
6.20 


7.10 
5.60 


5.00 
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FOREIGN RATES ON WHEAT 


Carrying Charges from Argentina to Liver- 
pool Less Than from the United States 
—Geographical Advantages 


The freight rate on wheat from the 
wheat producing ee of Argentina to 
Liverpool is $3@11c bu less than the com- 
bined rail-and-ocean rate from the wheat 
proce areas of the United States to 
Liverpool, according to a study of for- 
eign and domestic freight rates on wheat 
now being made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This dif- 
ference is due primarily to the proximity 
of the wheat producing areas in Argen- 
tina to the seaboard, the department 
says. The advantage of the shorter rail 
hauls is partly offset, however, by the 
relatively higher ocean rates from Ar- 
geniine ports to Europe, and by higher 
handling charges and other costs. The 
average freight rate per bushel per mile 
is considerably higher in Argentina than 
in the United States. 

‘lhe average distance of the wheat pro- 
ducing areas to the seaboard in Argen- 
tine is 140 miles, with a railroad freight 
rate of approximately 10c per bu, com- 
pared with an export rate in the United 
Statics of 27¢ bu from McPherson, Kan- 
sas. to New Orleans, a distance of 974 
mil. s, with the same rate to Galveston, 
771 miles, and 22.6c from Larimore, N. 
D., io New York, via Duluth and Buf- 
falo, 1,754 miles. Of the total distance 
froin Larimore to New York the rail haul 
is 156 miles, with a rate of 19.6c, while 
the water haul from Duluth to Buffalo, 
988 iniles, represents only 3c of the total 





rate per bushel. The longest haul in 
Argentina for any considerable quanti- 
ties of wheat is 361 miles, with a freight 
rate of 16¢ per bu. The shortest haul 
to the seaboard is 8% miles, for which 


the freight rate is less than 3c per bu. 

The ocean freight rate from Rosario 
to Liverpool during the period from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 30 of this year averaged 
around 14.7¢ per bu, compared with an 
average rate of 4.8c from New York 
and &.6¢ from New Orleans to Liverpool. 
Conversions were made on the basis of 
the average rate of exchange prevailing 
during the period in question, Ocean 
rates fluctuate, and are relatively higher 
during the export season. In Argentina 
this season does not commence until Jan- 
uary, so that the rates prevailing during 
a given month are not strictly compa- 
rable unless the particular month is rep- 
resentative of the export season of both 
countries. 

The above quoted rates do not include 
the cost of hauling the wheat from the 
farm to the country shipping point, the 
department says. In Argentina, espe- 
cially in the region contiguous to Rosario, 
it is not customary for farmers to haul 
wheat to market. This is done by special 
contractors, who make a charge accord- 
ing to the distance. The charge in that 
district for an average haul of about 
nine miles is a little over 8c per bu. This 
charge is therefore one of the factors 
that enters into the price paid the Ar- 
gentine grower for his wheat. 

In the United States, farmers haul 
their own grain to the country shipping 
point, as a general rule, and the labor 
cost of this service is absorbed in the 
production cost of the wheat. The value 
of this labor in the principal producing 
regions of the United States is estimated 
at le per bu per mile, the average haul- 
Ing distance being variously estimated 
from 3.8 to 5.8 miles. 

Rosario is the chief wheat export cen- 
ter in Argentina. Of the total wheat 
exports from Argentina in 1922, amount- 
ing to 137,317,699 bus, 44 per cent was 
shipped from Rosario, 27 per cent from 
Buenos Aires, 14 per cent from Bahia 
Blanca, and 6 per cent from Santa Fe. 
In the United States, nearly one third 
of our exports go through the Atlantic 
seaboard ports, with practically the same 
amount from the Gulf ports. Exports of 
Wheat from the United States in 1992 
amounted to 164,691,565 bus. Of this 
a 11.4 per cent went out of New 

ork, 114 per cent from Philadelphia, 
7.9 per cent from Baltimore, 16.6 per 
cent from New Orleans, and 12.4 per 
— from Galveston. Pacific ports of 
iarland and Seattle combined shipped 

‘6 per cent, while the exports via Cana 


dian border 
cent of the Ports — to 18.5 per 


As there are no country elevators in 
Argentina and the railways are not 
equipped to handle grain in bulk, all 
wheat is shipped to the seaboard in bags. 
The cost of the bags and the handling 
of grain in bags, to say nothing of the 
deterioration and loss resulting from the 
storage and handling of grain under 
these conditions, are factors that must 
be considered when comparing the rela- 
tive costs and charges which enter into 
the price paid to the farmer for his 
grain. 

In the Rosario district. the various 
charges that enter into the shipment and 
handling of wheat for export from the 
country shipping point until the grain is 
placed in the vessel, including railway 
freight charge, aggregate 18.85 Argentine 
— (paper) per metric ton of 2,204.6 
bs, or approximately 18c United States 
currency per bu. Of this amount the 
railroad freight rate represents approxi- 
mately one half, or 9.5c per bu; the 
export tax is about 2c per bu, while the 
cost of the bags, which hold 2.29 bus each, 
is 7c, or a little over 3c per bu. 





MINNEAPOLIS RATE HEARING ENDED 

Mrinneapouis, Minn. -—— Commissioners 
Campbell and Esch, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, finished their 
hearing in Minneapolis Dec. 1, and have 
moved to Spokane, Wash. Several north- 
western railroad executives gave testi- 
mony as to the vast sums of money ex- 
pended by the carriers in the last three 
years in necessary repairs, and of fur- 
ther large expenditures planned for the 
next few years to keep the roads up to 
their present state of efficiency. They 
all declared that a cut in rates on grain 
and grain products would cripple the 
carriers. 

The hearings brought out the fact that 
farmers in the Dakotas who had gone 
in for diversification in the last year or 
two had fared well, and that only those 
who depended exclusively on  small- 
grain crops were the failures. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





RECLAMATION OF WASTE LANDS 

New Orteans, La.—Assurance that 
the West will help the South in the 
reclamation of waste lands was given at 
the opening of the forestry, home mak- 
ing and reclamation conference here 
through the interchange of telegrams 
between this convention and that of the 
Western States Reclamation Association 
at Salt Lake City. 

Selective immigration on the other side 
of the ocean, with a more equitable dis- 
tribution of aliens, larger expenditures 
by the federal government in the pre- 
vention of forest fires, and liberal tax 
laws to make reforestation practicable 
to large landowners, were urged by 
speakers. 

Plans are being considered for a per- 
manent organization and for the assist- 
ance of western congressmen and sena- 
tors in the solution of the South’s eco- 
nomic problems. R. A. SuLiivan. 





RIVER TRANSPORTATION PLANS 
Mempuis, Tenn.—The Mississippi Val- 
ley Association convened here Nov. 22 
with a large attendance. Pledges were 
given by river and transportation lead- 
ers from all sections of the country to 
back the association in its effort to re- 


juvenate water transportation in the 
United States, 
Cleveland A. Newton, congressman 


from the tenth Missouri district, sponsor 
for a $90,000,000 budget, said he would 
introduce a bill in the next Congress to 
provide for the following facilities: A 
nine-foot channel on the lower Missis- 
sippi from St. Louis to New Orleans, a 
nine-foot channel on the Illinois River 
from Chicago to Grafton, IIl., a six-foot 
channel from St. Louis to Kansas City 
on the Missouri River, a nine-foot chan- 
nel in the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, Ill., and a six-foot channel in the 
upper Mississippi from St. Louis to St. 
Paul. It was estimated the work could 
be completed witHin five years. 





GERMAN CEREAL PRICES INCREASE 

A Department of Commerce report 
states that during the past month the 
price of wheat and wheat flour in Ger- 
many increased twenty fold, of rye and 
rye flour twenty-five fold, barley twen- 
ty-five fold, and oats twenty-two fold. 
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Noting the rapidly increasing prices, 
farmers naturally did not care to sell, 
and they brought but small quantities 
to market. However, the many invest- 
ors who have placed their funds in loans 
based upon rye or other grains turned 
considerable business to grain dealers 
and to the mills. Increasing freight 
rates have brought forth many protests 
from the grain trade. In the latter part 
of September, when the exchange rate 
of the mark was 122,000,000 for the 
dollar, the cost of shipping 3,000 lbs of 
grain over a distance of less than 200 
miles was approximately 18,000,000,000 
marks. 





MILLING COMPANY IN LIQUIDATION 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Liquidation of the 
affairs of the Powell Milling Co, De 
Pere, Wis., which was made defendant 
in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
on Oct. 16, is proceeding with little de- 
lay, despite the fact that all of the of- 
ficers of the corporation have left the 
jurisdiction of the United States district 
court at Milwaukee. Unable to obtain 
personal service upon them, the court 
published a summons in the newspapers 
of Green Bay, Wis. With no answers 
received in the statutory period, the peti- 
tioning creditors were authorized to ex- 
amine the books and compile a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, which was 
filed in* Milwaukee on Dec. 3. 

The schedules show total liabilities of 
$136,346.71, and assets of $65,801.22. 
Prior claims include taxes due to the 
city of De Pere, $1,980.71; wages due, 
$585.84. Unsecured claims aggregate 
$79,473.97, and secured claims amount to 
$54,306.19. 

Principal items.of assets: real estate, 
$60,000; stock in trade, consisting of 
empty flour sacks and six sacks of corn, 
$2,500; one Ford and one Oneida motor 
truck, $1,000; office and laboratory equip- 
ment, $1,000; debts due on open ac- 
counts, $359.98; stocks and negotiable 
bonds, $300; insurance policies, $263.95; 
unliquidated claims, $110.04; bank de- 
posits, $267.25. 

The secured creditors are listed as fol- 
lows: People’s Savings & Trust Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., bonds and first mort- 
gage, $50,000, and interest due thereon, 
$3,072.20; De Pere Light & Power Co., 
lien, $816.38; Fuller-Goodman Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., lien, $131.81; Goemans Bros., 
De Pere, lien, $189.71; A. B. McEachron, 
De Pere, lien, $96.09. L. E. Meyer. 


FRENCH FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to sta- 
tistics published by the French ministry 
of finance, says an American consular 
report from Paris to the Department of 
Commerce, French imports of wheat dur- 
ing August, 1923, the first month of the 
1923-24 crop year, compared with the 
corresponding month of the preceding 
year, amounted to 185,340 metric tons, 
against 78,897. 

For the first month of the present crop 
year (August) the imports show an in- 
crease of 106,443 metric tons over the 
corresponding period of the previous 
crop year. These figures (185,340 metric 
tons) include imports from Algeria and 
Tunisia as well as from the Free Zone, 
amounting to 54,351 metric tons, which, 
when deducted, leave a balance of 130,- 
989 metric tons imported from other 
countries. From January to August, 
1923, imports of wheat aggregated 944,- 
331 metric tons, of which the United 
States supplied 239,176, Canada 171,645, 
Argentina 379,637, Australia 42,617, In- 
dia (British) 12,793, Algeria 56,987, 
Tunisia 15,673, Free Zone 2,991, and oth- 
er countries 22,808. 

French flour imports, including those 
from Algeria, during the period Janu- 
ary-August, 1923, amounted to 1,962 met- 
ric tons, against 1,615 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1922, and 468 in 1921. 
During August, 1923, 603 metric tons 
of flour were imported. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


r—Output—_, --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ... 3,610 65,564 23 23 
St. Paul ....... 216 191 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 348 388 cp 
Outside ..,.... 2,713 3,176 7 
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BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Dullness Prevails, and Practically No Offers 
Are Reported from America—Hol- 
land Stocks Heavy 





Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 4.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet and dull. 
Canadian and Australian offers are too 
dear, compared with those of home mill- 
ers, while practically no offers are being 
received from America. Home millers 
are able to make low prices on flour, ow- 
ing to active demand, at good prices, for 
offal. 

Canadian top patents are offered at 
37s 6d ($5.75 per bbl), export patents at 
33s 6d@34s ($5.10@5.20 per bbl), c.i.f., 
December; Australian, 41s 6d, c.i.f., Jan- 
pe — ae Straight run, 37s 6d, 

elivered, sellin ual to 32s 6d ($5 per 
bbl), c.i.f. lie ot 

Holland reports disappointing trade. 
Heavy stocks hamper the market. Re- 
sellers are pressing sales. Home mills 
offer at low prices, making American 
forward offers entirely out of line at 
16@16.25 florins ($5.45@5.50 per bbl) 
for hard wheat straights, and 17.50 flor- 
ins ($5.90 per bbl) for patents, c.i.f., 
December. ‘ 

L, F. BrozxmMan. 





DR. BARNARD’S ADDRESS 

The revised manuscript of the ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, at the luncheon on Nov. 23 in 
connection with the Anniversary Cele- 
bration of The Northwestern Miller, was 
not received until too late to be includ- 
ed with the report of the Celebration in 
this issue. It will, therefore, be pub- 
lished in full in the next Bakery Num- 
ber, that of Dec. 26. 





PITTSBURGH TOAST CAMPAIGN 
Prrrssurcu, Pa., Dec. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Pittsburgh toast cam- 
paign was launched yesterday under 
most auspicious circumstances. The 
Congress of Women’s Clubs of Western 
Pennsylvania, representing 17,000 wom- 
en, held a toast tea in the afternoon, at 
which toast in various forms was served 
to 1,500 women. The Pittsburgh news- 
papers are carrying quarter-page adver- 

tisements daily, paid for by bakers. 


C. C. Larus. 





AUSTRALIAN MILL BURNS 

MeEtpourne, Victoria, Nov. 5.—Dam- 
age estimated at £5,000 was caused by a 
fire which gutted a three-storied galvan- 
ized iron building at Numurkah, about 
150 miles north from Melbourne. The 
structure belonged to a company known 
as R. G. Sellick Pty, Ltd., and was in- 
tended for use as a flour mill. All the 
machinery required for milling, with 
the exception of two flour dressing ma- 
chines and an engine, was rendered 
worthless. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





TOWS MAKE GOOD TIME 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—According to a state- 
ment recently issued by the federal 
barge line to counteract the impression 
that freight moves much faster by rail 
than by water, the average speed of rail- 
road cars hauling freight in conjunction 
with the barge line is 2.80 miles an hour, 
while the barge line has moved the 
freight at a rate of 2.43 miles an hour. 
This comparison was made as the result 
of. a record compiled of the performance 
of 500 cars moving southbound in joint 
rail and river service under through 
bills of lading in connection with the 
barge line. 

“There have been but two tows dur- 
ing the year which were seriously de- 
layed,” the statement says. “Those were 
the ones leaving Cairo on Sept. 5 and 
Sept. 23. Even with these two delayed 
tows, the average downstream movement 
has been 199 hours, or 41 hours better 
than the advertised time of 10 days. 

“The tows of the service are directed 
by wireless. Every towboat is required 
to report by radio to the central wireless 
station of the service at Memphis its 
exact location every three hours, The 
progress of all the boats is, by this 
means, traced upon a chart giving a 
constant picture of the entire operation 
to the management,” 

. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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NO SURPLUS OF WHEAT 


So Declares Representative Little, of Kansas, 
in Campaign Against Overproduc- 
tion Theory 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Representative 
Little, of Kansas, representing an exten- 
sive wheat growing district, has been 
waging for some time a persistent cam- 
paign against the theory that there is a 
wheat surplus in the United States, He 
argues that the domestic wheat market 
has been injured by all of the talk, much 
of it emanating from the Department 
of Agriculture, about a surplus of wheat. 
In his latest attack, which has received 
considerable publicity here in Washing- 
ton, he said: 

“There is no surplus. The figures I 
have received from the Department of 
Agriculture show that we have used 80,- 
000,000 bus as seed, and up to Nov. 12 
have exported 77,000,000 bus. Subtract- 
ing this from our total crop this year 
of 781,000,000 bus, we have 624,000,000 
bus with the farmer. Secretary Wallace 
tells me the people will eat 537,000,000 
bus and the stock will eat 39,000,000 
bus, a total of 576,000,000 bus. This 
leaves us 48,000,000 bus on the farms. 
If we continue to export as we have 
since the harvest, this will all be oversea 
before New Year’s Day. 

“The department tells me that Russia 
produced no more wheat this year than 
it did last year, when we fed its people 
lest they starve. Not an acre of wheat 
will be cut below the equator for weeks, 
and nobody knows anything about the 
Argentine product. It is true that Can- 
ada produced a large crop, but about 
half of it is unthreshed and most of that 
is unstacked in the field, where it will 
undergo November snows, and Canada 
will not export as much wheat as it did 
last year. 

“If the figures furnished by the de- 
partment are correct, there is not a sur- 
plus bushel of wheat in the United 
States or anywhere else this side of the 
planet Mars.” Cuarties C, Harr. 











MIXED FLOUR MANUFACTURE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A report of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, just issued, 
shows that there were 11 manufacturers 
of mixed flour in business during the 
fiscal year ending June 3, 1923. They 
produced a total of 2,717,169 lbs of the 
product, compared with 3,101,720 in 
1922, a decrease of 12.4 per cent. Reve- 
nue receipts under the mixed flour law 
aggregated $1,011.41 for the year, com- 
pared with $1,167.45 in 1922, a decrease 
of 13 per cent. 

The report also shows a decrease in 
the number of cereal beverage plants in 
operation during the last fiscal year and 
a consequent falling off in production. 
There were 528 dealcoholizing plants in 
operation during the fiscal year, com- 
pared with 550 the preceding year. 
There were 163,329,982 gallons of cereal 
beverages produced, a decrease of 38,- 
451,799 gallons from the year before. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





MILL SITE TO BECOME PARK 

PortLtanp, Orecon.—The Star mill at 
MeMinnville, Oregon, which was erected 
by John Sax 45 years ago and until two 
years ago operated as a flour mill by 
waterpower, has been purchased by a 
group of citizens of the town, together 
with its tract of seven acres, and will be 
used for a public park. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





TIDEWATER. TERMINAL IN OPERATION 

Boston, Mass.—A certificate of incor- 
poration has been issued by the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to the Boston 
Tidewater Terminal, the concern which 
recently took over for operation the 
South Boston army base. Harvey C. 
Miller, of Philadelphia, is president, and 
Captain J. M. Hoffman, who has been 
identified with the United States Ship- 
ping Board for several years, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Operations 
commenced Dec. 1. The directors are 
Edward E. Blodgett, chairman of the 
governing board of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Frank S. Davis, manager the 
Maritime Association, both of whom rep- 
resent the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; George S. Lovejoy, W. W. Wig- 
gin and Harvey S. Miller. 





The scope of operation is far greater 
than the mere leasing of the docks for 
accommodation of steamships. The com- 
pany is licensed as a public warehouse- 
man, and it has the authority to lay and 
maintain tracks upon any land or streets 
adjacent to the property and connect 
with the terminal. It also can apply 
for, operate and introduce patent rights, 
inventions, improvements and processes. 
In other words, it will be very similar 
to the Bush Terminal in New York. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ARGENTINE CROP REPORT 


November Surveys Confirm Previous Esti- 
mates of Record Wheat Yield— 
Flaxseed Crop Heavy 


Buenos Aires, Arncentrna, Nov. 8.— 
On Tuesday last the department of rural 
economy and statistics presented to the 
minister of agriculture a report on crop 
conditions which translates, freely, as 
follows: 

BUENOS AIRES 


Northern Zone.—The crops are in good 
condition. There have been some inun- 
dations in certain districts, but these 
were devoid of importance. Some rust 
(polvillo) has been noted in the districts 
of Barradero, Zarate and Salto, but the 
general result has not been affected 
thereby. 

Western Zone.—The rains have caused 
damage on some farms in the depart- 
ments of Chacabuco, Junin, Alberti, Bra- 
gado and Viamente. Vegetation is very 
exuberant. Rust has appeared on some 
plantations, and there has been some 
slight flooding. The general condition is 
good, and larger yields than those ob- 
tained last year are anticipated. 

Central Zone.—Excessive rainfall has 
caused some slight damage in the dis- 
tricts close to the federal capital. In 
the region of Pringles and Gonzalez 
Chaves the outlook could not be better. 
The general situation is satisfactory, and 
an excellent yield is confidently expected. 

Eastern Zone.—In the districts of 
Necochea, Tres Arroyos and Coronel 
Dorrego the growing crops have been 
somewhat damaged by caterpillars (gu- 
sanos). The flax has come up very 
sparsely, a circumstance due to the qual- 
ity of the soil. Two thousand hectares 
sown to wheat in Necochea, lost by the 
inundations, have been replaced with flax 
and corn. 

Southern Zone.—Flax has _ suffered 
from excessive rain, owing to the district 
being low-lying. The general condition 
of the crops is excellent, particularly in 
Bahia Blanca and Coronel Suarez. 


SANTA FE 


As a result of the recent rains some 
flax has been beaten down in the de- 
partments of the Capital and Las Colo- 
nias, Isoca (an insect pest) has caused 
some slight damage to the flax in San 
Javier and Garay. Heavy dews and 
rains prevented the germination of small 
lots of wheat in Humboldt and Pilar. 
Hail fell at Landetta, on the border line 
with Cordoba. Cutting of flax has com- 
menced in San Javier in the north. In 
the southern part of the province, vege- 
tation is about 15 days late. The general 
situation is satisfactory, but the lack of 
a few days of sunshine is felt. 

CORDOBA 

Hail has fallen in the departments of 
General Roca, Rio Segundo, Tercero Ar- 
riba and Tercero Abajo, causing damage 
to the early sown and well advanced 
seedlings. Prospects are favorable, and 
larger yields than were obtained last year 
are expected. 

ENTRE RIOS 

Grain growers in this province, unless 
unforeseen circumstances arise, will easi- 
ly make good the disastrous results of 
last year’s harvest. The state of the 
crops is magnificent, and a heavy yield 
is confidently looked for. 

PAMPA 

Vegetation is normal, but hail has 
fallen at Jardon on the border line with 
Cordoba, causing some damage over an 
area of 20,000 tares of wheat. The 
state of the crops is good, and an ex- 
cellent yield will be obtained. 


CONCLUSION 


The department, after a careful study 
of the information obtained by it, main- 
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tains the figures which it gave as a con- 
jectural estimate of crop yields formu- 
lated on Oct. 15, and cabled to The 
Northwestern Miller, as follows: The 
wheat, flaxseed and oats yields for the 
1923-24 harvest are officially estimated as 
follows: wheat, 6,770,000 metric tons 
(248,500,000 bus) ; flaxseed, 1,930,000 tons 
(75,850,000 bus) ; oats, 850,000 tons (58,- 
500,000 bus). 

The largest previous wheat crop in 
Argentina was that of 1919-20, which 
was 214,143,000 bus. Last year’s esti- 
mated crop was 189,044,000 bus. The 
largest flaxseed crop prior to this year 
was that of 1920-21, which was 50,470,000 
bus. Wrrrep J. Lams. 





EUROPEAN MARKETS DULL 


Foreign Outlet for American Farm Products 
Unimproved, According to Review by 
Department of Agriculture 


Economic conditions in Europe the 
past month have not improved the for- 
eign market for American farm prod- 
ucts, the United States Department of 
Agriculture says in its monthly world 
agricultural review. Germany continues 
in a condition of almost complete eco- 
nomic demoralization, and the unprece- 
dented low level of French exchange has 
placed American products at greater 
disadvantage in French markets. 

The drop in sterling exchange and pos- 
sible adoption of the discriminatory tariff 
legislation recommended by the imperial 
conference point to a restricted British 
market for some American products, the 
department points out. The Italian 
wheat crop has exceeded previous esti- 
mates. Russian grain exports have in- 
creased, and additional contracts have 
been reported for the exchange of Rus- 
sian grain for machinery and other com- 
modities. 

Seeding of fall cereals in Canada and 
throughout Europe is reported to have 
taken place under generally favorable 
conditions, and early fall prospects for 
the 1924 crop are above the average. 
The area seeded in Russia is reported 12 
per cent greater than for the 1923 crop. 

The 1923 wheat crop in 33 countries, 
representing about 94 per cent of the 
world crop outside of Russia and China, 
is now estimated at 3,290,000,000 bus, 
compared with 2,950,000,000 in 1922, the 
department says. 

Reported rye production in 26 coun- 
tries aggregates 954,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 831,000,000 in the same coun- 
tries in 1922. Considerable quantities 
of Russian rye have been received at 
German and Scandinavian ports. It is 
reported that Russian grain shipments 
have been entered at Trieste for distri- 
bution in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
southern Germany. 

Grain from Hungary has been moving 
to Switzerland and Austria, indicating to 
the department a revival of trade and 
agriculture in the upper Danube basin. 
Shipments from the lower Danube are 
likely to be less than indicated in early 
estimates, the department says. Euro- 
pean wheat imports generally continue 
less than in the same period last year. 

Demand for cotton in Europe is small- 
er than before the war, the department 
points out. The British spinning indus- 
try is passing through a period of ex- 
treme depression, and consumption of 
cotton by German mills in 1922-23 was 
less than half the average in the three 
years 1911-13. 








COMBATING THE BOLL WEEVIL 


New Orteans, La.—An important re- 
cent industrial development was the or- 
ganization of the National Boll Weevil 
Menace Association on a _ permanent 
basis. C. G. Rives, Jr., vice president 
Whitney-Central Trust & Savings Bank, 
has been elected chairman of a commit- 
tee formed to determine a definite policy 
to combat the pest. Dr. W. D. Haas, 
Commercial Bank & Trust Co. Alex- 
andria, La., is vice chairman, and H. M. 
Rankin, of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, is treasurer. Those three, with 
Dr. W. D. Hunter, chief of agricultural 
work in the South of the Department of 
Agriculture, and J. W. Fox, a planter, 
of Scott, Miss., will act as the board 
of managers in the contemplated cam- 


_ R. A. Surtrvan. 
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JAPANESE MILL ACTIVITY 


Flour Manufacturing Plants Running at Top 
Speed to Supply Heavy Demand—Re- 
pairs and Extensions Planned 


Toxyo, Japan, Nov. 6.—The earth- 
quake and fire of Sept. 1 did consider- 
able damage to the flour milling industry 
in Japan, and although progress has been 
made in re-establishing the plants, stil] 
the supply of domestic made flour is fall- 
ing far short of the heavy demand. The 
present production of flour in Japan is 
about 16,000 bbls a day, and consumers 
are forced to draw heavily on imports. 
Flour is being admitted duty free, and 
heavy shipments are being unloaded at 
Yokohama and Kobe. 

In recent years the Japanese have be- 
come bread eaters in a large degree, and 
the flour industry had been growiny and 
profitable. With most of the mil's in 
this section of Japan damaged, ‘here 
should be an increasing market for 
American flour. 

A heavy demand is being noted for 
bread, pastry—which, by the way, has 
become highly popular among the misses 
in Japan—and Japanese noodles, the last 
named being a staple article of diet 
ranking with rice in popularity. I:mme- 
diately after the earthquake and fire, 
the price of a 50-Ib sack of flour ad- 
vanced from 3.40 yen to 4 yen (approxi- 
mately $6.75 and $7 per bbl), but today 
it is selling around 3.50 yen. As wheat 
has been placed on the duty free list, a 
good profit should be made by the mills 
here. 

Heavy damage was done by the earth- 
quake to the Nihon Seifun Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Japan Flour Milling Co.) plant 
at Yokohama. It had a capacity of 
4,000 bbls a day, and probably will not 
be in normal running condition for three 
more months. This company has eight 
mills outside of the Tokyo-Yokohama 
disaster zone, and all are working «i top 
speed to turn out 7,500 bbls of flour a 
day. The company is one of the largest 
milling concerns in the Far East, and 
has a capital of 11,550,000 yen of which 
6,810,000 are paid up. The yen is v:lued 
at 49.7c normally, and is quoted at vir- 
tually that sum now. The Nihon com- 
pany resulted from the amalgamation 
of the Meiji Flour Co. the Imperial 
Flour Co., the Sapporo Flour Co., the 
Tokyo Flour Co., and the Tohoku |'lour 
Co. Another big extension is planned 
by which the financially embarrasse:! Toa 
Flour Co., which has a paid-up capital 
of 1,250,000 yen, will be absorbed. The 
Toa mills are said to be virtually !)ank- 
rupt, and have been running on a cost 
plus basis. 

The Nisshin Seifun Kabushiki K «isha 
(Nisshin Flour Milling Co.), with 4,500,- 
000 yen capital, of which 3,100,000 are 
paid up, is another large company which 
should make good profits. This company 
has mills at Tatebayashi, Yokoliama, 
Utsu-no-miya, Nagoya, Mito, Tak: saki 
and Okayama. The plant at Yokoama 
suffered only slight damage, and ren°wed 
operations on Oct. 24. The Tokyo »lant 
along the Sumida River also escape: vir- 
tually unscathed. The company’s ©'‘icials 
are very optimistic about future flour 
business in Japan, and point out that 
American millers can come in for their 
share, as flour and wheat are bein» ad- 
mitted duty free. The Nisshin office 
building, erected with re-enforce’ con- 
crete, must be repaired at a cot of 
10,000 yen. The plant at Takasaki was 
forced to curtail production after Sept: 
1, as transportation facilities were 
chaotic. 

A company is being organized to erect 
a flour mill at Tsurumi, a small town on 
the interurban line between Tokyo 4m 
Yokohama with good transportation fa- 
cilities. It is planned to erect a plant 
with a capacity of 4,000 bbls a day. 
Work is expected to begin in « few 
months, and in raising funds the pro 
moters plan to draw on a special reserve 
fund of 3,000,000 yen for construction. 
This method is being used, as loans oF 
call money with unpaid shares as secur 
ity are hard to obtain. 

Flour mills in this section of Japan 
are turning out about 5,000 bbls « day; 
while the mills in the western section, 
which include those at Kobe and Naz0y* 
are turning out 2,500. 

J. H. Jonson. 
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CORN MILLERS HOLD CONVENTION 





Seventh Annual Gathering in Chicago Well Attended —Industry’s Problems 
Reviewed by President J. W. Craver, Who Speaks for Improved 
Products—Association Membership Increases 


Cuicaco, Int.—The seventh annual 
convention of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation opened Monday, Dec. 3, at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, with a very 
good and* representative attendance. 
Corn millers from all parts of the coun- 
try and representing the principal mill- 
ing concerns took an active part in the 
programme and round table discussions. 

President J. W. Craver, of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., just prior to reading 
his annual address, expressed his pleas- 


ure over the representative attendance 
and stated that much good should come* 
from a meeting where so many corn 
millers were present. His address in 
part follows: 

“| ike many other industries at this 
time, our problems are many, and varied. 
It would seem that corn millers in the 
last five years have had more trouble, 
or rather more serious trouble, than any 


other industry, for we were perhaps more 
greatly affected by conditions growing 
out of the war. 

“t"nlike the farmer, railroads and oth- 
ers, we have not sold our troubles to 


the public, but have borne them in si- 
lence and are endeavoring to work them 
out by organized effort within the fed- 


eration. When war came and substitu- 
tion regulations were .found necessary, 
it brought about a demand for corn 
products that attracted manufacturers 
from: other lines to the extent that our 
capacity was increased far beyond nor- 
mal, As a consequence, since substitu- 
tion regulations were canceled we have 
been compelled to go through a process 
of elimination. This process, to say the 
least, has been painful, discouraging, and 
disastrous for all concerned, and I re- 
gret to say we are yet confronted by 
overcapacity. To make matters worse, 
the consumer was forced in many cases 
to eat inferior grades of corn products 
manufactured by the inefficient miller, or 
the mushroom builder, until he became 
surfeited with them. All of this has hurt 
the legitimate corn miller, though in no 
way has he been responsible for this con- 
dition. Much of this mushroom growth 
has been eliminated, and today we are 
working back to normal, so far as ca- 
pacity is concerned, 

“To rehabilitate our industry, organi- 

zation and co-operation are necessary. 
Once an individual or corporation could 
fight its battles single-handed, but times 
have changed, and now we can accom- 
plish results only by a united front, as 
we are met on every hand by organized 
effort. In labor, traffic problems, in fact 
everything, we are compelled to deal, not 
with the individual, but with representa- 
tives who have the power of a great 
organization back of them. 
_ “You may ask how we are going to 
increase our volume of business. In my 
opinion the answer would be, further im- 
prove the quality of our products. In 
the past year there has been more im- 
provement made in the quality of corn 
products than at any previous time since 
I have been engaged in the milling busi- 
ness. There was a time when corn mill- 
img was considered rather an ordinary 
avocation, and it was thought that most 
any one could make corn meal. Today, 
in the modern mill, corn is more difficult 
to mill than wheat and many other cere- 
als. Expensive plants are necessary, and 
they must be manned by efficient millers. 
Chemistry has pointed the way to better 
things in corn milling. 

“In the early days we knew of but one 
corn product, meal, from which corn 
bread and mush were made. Today we 
are able to manufacture meal of various 
grades, grits, hominy, corn flour, oil, 
starch, sugar, sirup, glucose and many 
other products. Corn oil is rapidly 
"s in public favor, and is now used 
Teely by the housewife, the chef, the 
baker, for shortening, frying, and for 
many other purposes; in fact, nothing 
could be more pure or wholesome than 
corn oil, and it is rapidly replacing olive 
Q a general = There are st 2 

‘Op ssibilities in corn milling, 
and | prediet a bright future for the 
enterprising corn miller. 





“T believe our federation has done more 
to uplift the industry than any other one 
thing. It is responsible for better and 
cleaner methods in conducting our busi- 
ness. It also has had much to do with 
improving the quality of our goods or, 
rather, raising our standards. 

“I would be remiss in my duties today 
if I did not refer to the able manner in 
which our secretary, Mr. Chivington, has 
conducted his office. He has worked un- 
tiringly in the interests of the federa- 
tion, in fact his work has been so out- 
standing that his administration has been 
Sevens commented upon by other in- 
dustries. A great deal of credit is also 
due the various committees that have 
worked faithfully and energetically in 
the interests of our association.” 

Secretary T. M. Chivington, in his an- 
nual report, stated that, despite unfavor- 
able conditions in corn milling, the fed- 
eration had increased its membership 
lists, both active and associate. Due to 
the wisdom of the founders of the fed- 
eration, its democratic form of control 
had an increasingly strong appeal to the 
smaller miller whose voice in its affairs 
was quite as potent as that of the large 
miller. It was because of this policy 
that the association had been able to 
command the support of corn mills, re- 
gardless of a great decrease in capacity 
and of the number of mills through fire, 
failures, and shut-downs. The co-opera- 
tion of the Department of Commerce in 
a plan of reporting sales had placed the 
federation in the front rank of trade 
associations that were giving practical 
and highly valuable service to their mem- 
bers. 

Perhaps the biggest thing the federa- 
tion had accomplished had been to pro- 
mote confidence among active competi- 
tors. For years there had been influ- 
ences working to create, through misin- 
formation, a feeling of distrust among 
corn millers. This had been checked by 
encouraging members to inquire of each 
other whether or not these statements 
were correct. There was not a single in- 
stance known where a corn miller had 
not given a direct and satisfactory an- 
swer to such an inquiry. 

Mr. Chivington said that a most grati- 
fying result from the painstaking, ac- 
curate work of the package differentials 
committee was that the federation tables 
were now in general use by corn millers 
throughout the country. 

The legislative committee, Mr. Chiv- 
ington said, was co-operating with the 
Millers’ National Federation and _ the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in endeavoring to have the Vestal 
decimal weights bill introduced and 
passed by the present Congress. He 
urged corn millers again to actively sup- 
port the committee in trying to have this 
legislation passed. 

The depression from which the allied 
lines had suffered had not influenced the 
allegiance of the associate members, Mr. 
Chivington stated. The moral and finan- 
cial support of these associates, which 
total 44, had been an important factor in 
the growth and development of the fed- 
eration. He recommended that a re- 
vision of dues and assessments should be 
made to increase income, and that the 
finance committee or a special committee 
should take this subject under consid- 
eration before the surplus was exhausted. 
He reported that there was a balance in 
the treasury on Oct. 31, 1923, of $2,110. 

President Craver appointed to the 
nominating committee the following: W. 
N. Adams, General Asher Miner, 3 R. 
Bowman, C, J. Travis, M. Miller. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, brought greetings 
from that body. He spoke of the recent 
meeting of the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials held’ at Washington, and 
said that after several years’ work these 
men had been able to secure uniform 
labels and uniform acceptance blanks 
for 33 states. He referred to his sug- 
gestion, made at the last annual meet- 
ing, of collecting data on standards for 
corn feeds. Standards had already been 
established on some wheat feeds, he said, 
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although some tentative standards had 
been extended for another year. He 
suggested that a committee get to work 
on this. He had, he said, seen Congress- 
man Vestal regarding the decimal 
weights bill, and had received encourage- 
ment from him and Senator Watson, who 
are expected to introduce the bill in 
Congress. Much good had come, he be- 
lieved, from the recent meeting of his 
Federation, and millers of wheat flour 
were beginning to do away with a num- 
ber of unethical practices and were ad- 
vocating the plan of basing costs on 
actual percentage of operation. 

Charles D. Morris gave a brilliant talk, 
having for his subject “Making the 
Country Safe for the Railroads.” He 
stated that railroading was a peculiar 
business, and that there was no other 
business in this land so important to 
every other industry in which men en- 
gage. The sole work of the railroads, he 
said, was to produce and sell transporta- 
tion service, without which no industry 
could accomplish its purpose. 

The speaker deplored attacks from ir- 
responsible politicians who insisted on 
lower freight rates. Since 1913 rates 
had been increased, he stated, about 54 
per cent, while labor costs had increased 
126 per cent, coal was 234 per cent 
higher, materials and supplies such as 
steel and ties 166 per cent higher, and 
taxes 138 per cent higher. 

(Continued on page 1023.) 


KANSAS ACREAGE REDUCED 


Decrease of 1,826,410 Acres Reported by the 
State Board of Agriculture—Smallest 
Sowing Since First Year of War 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—A decrease in the Kansas 
winter wheat acreage of 1,826,410 acres, 
or 15.76 per cent under that of a year 
ago, is shown in a report by the state 
board of agriculture. The estimate, 
9,761,000 acres, is the smallest acreage 
sown in Kansas since the first year of 
the war, the report says. It is, however, 
nearly 1,000,000 acres more than the 
area harvested last summer. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a 
report issued in August, indicated a 20 
per cent cut in the Kansas acreage. 

The condition of the current crop is 
given as 86.5 per cent of normal. This is 
15.4 per cent better than a year ago, 
28 per cent better than in the fall of 
1921, and 8.4 per cent above the average 
of the last five years. 

“The higher conditions are shown in 
the central wheat belt, and practically 
ideal conditions prevail in many of the 
extreme western counties,” the report 
says. “The wheat belt proper, contain- 
ing 83 per cent of the wheat area of the 
state, shows a reduction in acreage of 
12 per cent, or over 1,000,000 acres.” 


Harvey E. Yants. 











DEATH OF O. F. HARTMAN 

New York, N. Y.—The death of O. F. 
Hartman, of Hartman & Burke, on Nov. 
26, came as a surprise and shock to the 
trade. Mr. Hartman went to a hospital 
on Nov. 18 to undergo a minor opera- 
tion from which it was believed he was 
recovering satisfactorily, and he expect- 
ed soon to go home. On Monday eve- 
ning he grew suddenly worse and passed 
away at 6 o’clock. Mr. Hartman was 
52 years old, and had been in the flour 
business for nearly 30 years. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





GERMAN BREAD GRAIN SUPPLY 

The Department of Commerce states 
that the German domestic supply of 
bread grain for the current crop year 
considerably exceeds that of last year. 
The wheat yield shows an increase of 
about 45 per cent, rye 38, and winter 
spelt 32. The yield of barley also shows 
an increase of 34 per cent and that of 
oats 48: On the other hand, a less fa- 
vorable potato crop and the increased 
difficulty of reserving it for human con- 
sumption tend to offset the favorable 
grain yield. The food situation is also 
less favorable than the increase in grain 
production would imply, because the 
final collapse of the paper mark as a 
circulating medium prompts hoarding 
and unusual consumption on the part of 
the farmers, and generally dislocates 
distribution. 
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NEW MILL FOR BUFFALO 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. Awards Contract 
for Duplicate of Minneapolis Plant, 
with Capacity of 3,000 Bbis Daily 


Mrinyneapous, Minn.— The Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
awarded a contract to the J. W. Cowper 
Co., Boston, for the erection of an eight- 
story, 50x184 foot mill building at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Construction will be of re- 
enforced concrete, and there is to be a 
10-foot covered loading platform on each 
side. The structure will be a duplicate 
of the Russell-Miller B mill in Minne- 
apolis, and will have a capacity of 3,000 
bbls daily. 

According to the contract, the build- 
ing is to be ready for the installation of 
machinery by May 15, 1924. No con- 
tracts have been awarded for the equip- 
ment, and it is rather expected that the 
B mill in Minneapolis will be dismantled 
and the machinery shipped to Buffalo. 

The company some time ago bought 
the property of the American Malting 
Co., Buffalo, and built a 2,250,000-bu 
elevator thereon. The rear portion of 
the malting plant will now be demolished 
to make room for the proposed new 
mill, which is to be ready for operation 
on the 1924 crop. 





Rosert T. Bearry. 





DEATH OF THOMAS E. HEALY 

New York, N. Y.—Thomas E. Healy, 
flour mill representative, died suddenly 
from a heart attack on Nov. 24, at the 
age of 53. Mr. Healy had a very. wide 
acquaintance in the trade, as he was 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. for many 
years, covering the entire United States 
for this organization as direct mill rep- 
resentative. About six years ago he re- 
tired from active road work and estab- 
lished himself in New York as a flour 
broker and mill representative, and was 
joined by his son, M. A. J. Healy, in the 
partnership of Thomas E. Healy & Son, 
at 66 Broad Street. He was also a di- 
rector of the Seventh Avenue National 
Bank of New York. Besides his wife 
and four children Mr. Healy is survived 
by two brothers, also in the flour busi- 
ness, and a sister. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





BAKERS PROMOTE TOAST CAMPAIGNS 

Curicaco, Irn.—It is announced that a 
group of 18 bakers located at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and thereabouts have collective- 
ly put on an advertising campaign in 
the interests of the toast campaign which 
is proving a great success. The individ- 
ual names of the baking concerns taking 
part are featured in all the advertising 
sent out. 

Henry German, Jr., president of the 
Henry German Baking Co. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is also conducting a success- 
ful toaster campaign. This concern sells 
its products throughout the Wyoming 
valley in a group of small towns covering 
a population of approximately 200,000. 
Already 18,000 electric toasters have been 
distributed by the Henry German Bak- 
ing Co. through its grocery stores among 
the housewives, and the concern has now 
been able to build up from this campaign 
increased business amounting to about 
$2,000 a week over that of last year. 

A. S. Purves. 





CHICAGO TOAST CAMPAIGN 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The toast campaign in Chicago 
opened yesterday, and everywhere on the 
streets are seen bakery, milk and other 
wagons carrying banners advertising 
toast and other products. Electric shops 
have beautiful window displays, featur- 
ing toasters, with big banners bearing 
the following inscription: “Toast Elec- 
trically.” 

Retail grocers are co-operating by 
talking and advertising toast to their 
customers. The Commonwealth Edison 
Co. is advertising toasters in newspapers 
and magazines. Restaurant dealers are 
co-operating effectively. 

Leaders in the movement feel very op- 
timistic over the results of this cam- 
paign, which has now spread to all parts 
of the country. Pittsburgh is pointed 
out by officials here as an example of 
successful co-operative efforts by nu- 
merous food lines, as the campaign in 
that city is going over even stronger 


than in Chicago. S. O. Weryen. 
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For once there is unanimity in re- 
ports received from millers. All agree 
that the flour market is about as dead 
as it could possibly be, and still have a 
kick left in it. No class of buyers ap- 
pears to be interested at present in any- 
thing beyond immediate needs. 

As usual, when a situation like this 
develops, some millers are willing to 
depart from old-established trade cus- 
toms and make buyers all kinds of in- 
ducements in the way of extensions of 
time of payment, etc. The larger mill- 
ing companies, in the main, however, are 
holding firm, and exact a profit on any 
business booked. 

The trade as a rule has its needs cov- 
ered, and no marked improvement in 
inquiry is anticipated until after Jan. 
1. In the meantime, mills have a suffi- 
cient volume of business on their books 
to keep them operating at about the 
present basis, providing shipping direc- 
tions are forthcoming. Temporarily, a 
few have all the directions they need, 
while others complain of this phase of 
the business. 

Prices advanced 20c bbl in the week 
ending Dec. 1, and this of course proved 
an inducement for some to order flour 
out against old purchases. 

Fancy and first clear flours are strong 
in price, but second clear is dull and re- 
flects the weakness in red dog. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec. 4 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-1lb : 
CBRCOM ccccecssccce $6.20@6.80 $6.65 @7.20 
Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.30 6.35@6.65 
Second patent ........ 5.95@6.10 6.15@6.40 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.60@5.10 5.40@5.45 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.40 3.60@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers complain bitterly of 
trade conditions. ‘They say there is a 
little business to be had, but at below 
cost of production. Bids from maca- 
roni manufacturers are declared to be 
entirely out of line with the cost of 
raw material. Manufacturers say they 
cannot make any money at present on 
their products and, consequently, are 
forced to shop around when in the mar- 
ket for semolinas. If one were to judge 
from reports received from durum mill- 
ers, their business this year must have 
been very unprofitable. 

In the week ending Dec. 1, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 38,881 
bbls durum products, compared with 56,- 
004 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


Dec. 4 Year ago 

No. 2 semolina ....... $5.85@5.95 $5.35@5.45 

Fancy patent ........ 56.55@5.70 ....@.... 

Durum flour ......... 4.20@4.45 4.50@5.00 

CORP cccccccccccccees 3.50@3.55 4.00@4.25 
MILLFEED 


Minneapolis millfeed jobbers are about 
the bluest bunch of business men in the 
country today. Contrary to all fore- 
casts, the market has kept dropping un- 
til now many of them are carrying bran 
and middlings on their books that cost 
them $4@5 ton over the present mar- 
ket, and the end does not seem to be 
in sight. 

Eastern advices are all tinged ac- 
cording to how the writers are situated. 
Stocks there are unquestionably heavier 
than throughout the middle and western 
states. Demand everywhere is light be- 
cause of the unseasonably mild weath- 
er, and offerings of cheap Canadian 





bran are a bearish factor in the East. 
In the West, however, stocks are prac- 
tically nil; the trade has not bought to 
any extent, and apparently will not until 
forced to by cold weather. The stock 
situation in the West is such that a 
quick reaction might be looked for in 
case of lower temperatures. Under the 
circumstances, some of the smaller trad- 
ers are paying more attention to the 
weather forecasts than they ordinarily 
do. 

City mills have at last reduced their 
asking prices a little, but they are still 
away above a trading basis. Interior 
mills, having feed on track, are willing 
to accept very low prices to obtain 
shipping directions. Mill quotations are 
nominal. Bran is quoted at $26@27 ton, 
standard middlings $26, flour middlings 
$30@30.50, red dog $32@34, rye mid- 
dlings $25 and mixed feed $28.50@29.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Job- 
bers’ quotations average $2@4 ton under 
Minneapolis mill prices. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Dec, 4 Year ago 
DOR wc ccccscvecve $24.00 @24.25 $22.00@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.00 .....@22.50 
Flour middlings... 26.00@26.50 25.50@26.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@32.00 29.00@29.50 


BARBER MILLING COMPANY 


Rumors have been current as to the 
financial status of the Barber Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis. C. L. Keator, sec- 
retary of the company, is authority for 
the statement that the company is solvent 
and that a receiver has not been ap- 
pointed. The company is still in busi- 
ness, and assurance is given that all 
contracts will be filled. Plans for re- 
financing are now being worked out. 


DEATH OF EDWARD H. CONKEY 


tidward H. Conkey, president Minne- 
sota Commission Co., Minneapolis, died 
suddenly in a local hospital Nov. 29. He 
was at his office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Nov. 28, when he was taken ill. 
Mr. Conkey was 54 years of age, and is 
survived by his widow and four children. 
Interment was at Preston, Minn. 

Mr. Conkey was grain buyer for the 
United States Food Administration dur- 
ing the war, and was afterwards associ- 
ated with Hallet & Carey. At one time 
he was chief grain inspector at Duluth. 


SHORT COURSE FOR MILLING CHEMISTS 


The short course for mill and bakery 
chemists which was given last year by 
the biochemistry division of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, University of Min- 
nesota, will be repeated Jan. 8-11, 1924. 

The course will consist of lectures and 
laboratory studies. The lectures will be 
given in the mornings, leaving the after- 
noons free for detailed laboratory work. 
The number to be admitted to the lab- 
oratory sessions will be limited to 24, on 
account of the facilities available. Last 
year the enrollment was double this 
limit, so that many were unable to avail 
themselves of the course. This accounts 
in part for the repetition of the course 
next January. While the enrollment for 
the laboratory sessions will be limited, 
no limit will be placed on the enrollment 
for the forenoon lecture sessions. 

The course will be under the general 
direction of C. H. Bailey, Ph.D., who 
will open the course on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Jan. 8, with an “Outline of Our 
Viewpoint in Cereal Chemistry.” Fol- 
lowing this Dr. Bailey will discuss “Hy- 
drogen-ion Concentration and Buffer 
Action of Flour in Relation to Flour 
Grades and Fermentation.” Wednesday 
morning J. J. Willaman, Ph.D., will dis- 
cuss “Enzymes in Fermentation,” and 
LeRoy S. Palmer, Ph.D., “Wheat in Nu- 
trition.” Thursday morning R. A. Gort- 
ner, Ph.D. will s “Fundamentals 
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of Colloid Chemistry and the Colloidal 
Basis of Flour Strength.” Friday morn- 
ing H. K. Hayes, D. Sc., plant breeding 
specialist, will discuss “The Classifica- 
tion and Breeding of Wheat”; E. C. 
Stakman, Ph.D., specialist in plant dis- 
eases, “Diseases of Wheat”; R. N. Chap- 
man, Ph.D., entomologist, “Insects in the 
Mill and Bakery.” 

The laboratory work will deal prin- 
cipally with: 

1, Hydrogen-ion concentration deter- 
minations of bleached and unbleached 
flours, and buffer action of flour grades. 

2. Changes in hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration of fermenting doughs. 

3. Viscosity measurements of flour 
suspensions. 

4, Electrical conductivity of flour ex- 
tracts as a measure of flour grade. 

This special course for cereal chemists 
will be given during Farmers’ and Home 
Makers’ Week, when a large number of 
interesting speakers and entertainers will 
be at University Farm, for evening pro- 
grammes. These features will be open, 
without charge, to those attending the 
cereal chemists’ course. 

No rigid entrance requirements as to 
previous experience and education have 
been fixed. The programme, however, is 
based upon the assumption that appli- 
cants have had the equivalent of a four- 
year college course in chemistry, with 
some experience in the cereal industries. 
A fee of $7.50 will be charged for the 
lecture course, with an additional $2.50 
for the laboratory exercises. 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG PRICES 
The standard brown 98-lb cotton flour 
bag is quoted at $189 per M and the 
49-lb size at $130.75, standard 49-lb 
bleached muslin $141, and 2414-lb $88.75, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, less quantity differ- 
entials, printed one side. 


NOTES 


Otto R. Emrich, Minneapolis, formally 
opened his new retail and wholesale bak- 
ery Dec. 4-5. 

A. H. Bahr, head miller, Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis, Dec. 4, calling 
on old friends. , 

Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
milling engineers, Winnipeg, was in Min- 
neapolis Nov. 30. 

H. J. Bergman and I. B. Swanson, 
Minneapolis feed jobbers, are attending 
the stock show in Chicago, 

Roy P. Purchase, manager for the 
Commander Flour Co. at Philadelphia, 
was in Minneapolis Dec. 4-5. 

Andrew Wells, who has been head 
miller in the 650-bbl mill at Wells, Minn., 
for the past 10 years, has resigned. 

F. H. Neely, Atlanta, Ga., manager of 
the branch factories of the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, is visiting the Minneapo- 
lis factory. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis, gave a Thanksgiving dinner to 
its employees in the cafeteria in the fac- 
tory, Nov. 28. 

William H. Slightam, a miller in the 
Royal Mills, Great Falls,-Mont., has just 
completed his forty-fifth year of con- 
tinuous service as an operative miller. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 4 as follows: 
sight $4.38; three-day, $4.321%4; 60-day, 
$4.30. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.75. 


Hugh W. Hatfield, sales manager for 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has resigned to become assistant 
to William F. Kelm, manager St. Paul’ 
Milling Co. 

Several northwestern mills sustained 
heavy losses through the recent failure 
of the National Grain Corporation, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. One Minneapolis mill 
was involved to the extent of $18,000. 


C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary Southern Minnesota Mills, is at- 
tending the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing on grain and grain prod- 
ucts rates in Spokane, Wash., this week. 

The state board of control, St. Paul, 
is asking for bids by Dec. 17 on the fol- 
lowing supplies, to be delivered to state 
institutions during the quarter ending 
March $1, 1924: graham flour, 198 bbls; 
rye, 70; corn eal, 139. 


Frank P. Houser, associated with 
Philetus Smith, flour, New York, and 
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Morgan C. Lombardi, secretary Atlantic 
Macaroni Co., Inc., Long Island City, 
were in Minneapolis Dec. 3, en route io 
Crookston, Minn., to visit the mill there. 
From Crookston they will go to Winni- 
peg, and thence east to Montreal. 


Lake carriers do not expect to take 
on any more flour and feed for lake- 
and-rail shipment this year. There are 
approximately 48,000 tons awaiting clear- 
ance at the Head of the Lakes now, 
which must be loaded by Dec. 7. \fter 
that, there may be an extra boat or two, 
but the insurance rates will be much 
higher. 

Based on the close, Dec, 4, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 »orth- 
ern 96c; in southern Minnesota, No. | 
dark 99c, No. 1 northern 96c; in c-ntral 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.01, No. | 
northern 95c; in central Montana, No. | 
dark 88c, No. 1 northern 82c. 


Harvey Miller, president of the Phila- 
delphia Tidewater Terminal, is in Min- 
neapolis conferring with miller and 
transportation men relative to jiisun- 
derstandings that have arisen in c:nnec- 
tion with the use of the terminal. espe- 
cially with reference to demurri:e on 
flour shipped for export and afte: vards 
diverted to domestic points. 


Representatives of the Tariff Com- 
mission are in Minneapolis, cont »rring 
with millers and grain men, in c :nnec- 
tion with the agitation for a higher tariff 
on imported wheat. The commis ion is 
endeavoring to ascertain the cst of 
producing wheat in the Northw. st, in 
comparison with western Canada The 
cost of marketing grain on this s de of 
the Canadian line is also being iivesti- 
gated. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1644 were in operation Dec. 4: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling | o.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A So ‘th, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (on 
B and G mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


half), 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec, 1... 561,100 236,420 42 
Previous week ... 561,100 280,775 50 
pC ee eee 560,400 363,092 64 
Two years ago... 546,000 204,040 38 
Three years ago.. 546,000 * 336,635 62 
Four years ago... 546,000 384,330 70 
Five years ago... 546,000 449,655 86 


Flour output of Minneapolis mi.'s, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
6685s sae 343,432 183,120 296,545 
Dec. 1.... 236,420 368,092 204,040 %36,635 
Nov. 24... 280,776 427,371 230,145 390,830 
Nov. 17... 248,320 458,120 338,830 396,725 


Foreign flour shipments of Minieapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with co npari- 
SOnS: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
ie eae 1,540 715 55 
pa Pe 714 800 335 335 
SS ee ae preys 
SS. eS Ceres 715 660 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South [)akota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported io The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 318,540 183,620 nr 
Previous week ... 370,800 252,040 68 
Wear 406 «2.506% 318,540 173,490 6 
Two years ago... 421,890 183,780 42 
Three years ago.. 411,390 229,524 55 
Four years ago... 398,930 226,371 56 
Five years ago... 345,750 296,283 85 


Flour output and foreign shipmcuts of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1924 
Oct. 20. 53 61,700 234,560 242,575 2,56 

Oct. 27. 49 52,890 199,367 203,275 35 

Nov. 3.. 49 54,875 213,830 205,630 1,54 4 
Nov. 10. 47 50,700 195,930 216,070 35 98 
Nov. 17. 50 57,900 200,365 220,635 1,55 14 
Nov. 24. 51 61,800 252,040 264,860 3,95 3,808 
Dec, 1.. 44 53,090 183,620 173,490 : 


(Continued on page 1022.) 
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A slight upward trend in flour quota- 
tions, coming at a time when buying is 
normally light, had its effect in curtail- 
ing new bookings in the week ending 
Dec. 1. The aggregate of sales was as 
low as, if not lower than, in any other 
week of the month, millers in Kansas 
City and other southwestern points said. 
Inquiry was also sluggish. 

The advance in prices was small, gen- 

erally 5@10c bbl. It was occasioned 
principally by the continued weakness in 
millfeed, and the quiet which has ruled 
for over a fortnight in the markets usu- 
ally ‘aking the lower grades. Cash wheat 
and premiums for d milling quality 
grain were also a bit higher. 
Resellers in the principal markets 
again figured prominently in restricting 
sales of mills. Those who had low-priced 
stocks to offer found the advance quoted 
by the mills particularly to their advan- 
tage. So far as is reported, however, this 
situation has not led to extensive price 
cutting by manufacturers, and it is 
thought that most of the stocks bought 
at prices that could offer serious compe- 
tition to mills have moved into consum- 
ing channels, 

Reports of mills in the Southwest show 
that sales continue well over 50 per cent 
of capacity, and are almost equal to the 
amount being produced currently. Most 
of the new Cochings are to the smaller 
jobbers and distributors, and for imme- 
diate shipment. In a few instances, flour 
was sold for 60- and 90-day shipment, 
although not many buyers seemed willing 
to enter the market for future supplies. 
Because of the growing scarcity of suf- 
ficient shipping instructions, mills were 
anxious to obtain as much of the spot 
business as possible. 

Mill operations reached a low level, 
partly due to the shutting down of plants 
generally on Thanksgiving Day. Ship- 
ping instructions were less active, how- 
ever, and it is doubtful if the running 
time could have been kept on a parity 
with other recent weeks, even if the holi- 
day had not interfered. A rather large 
minority of mills throughout the South- 
west reduced operations within the past 
seven days, and-an accumulation of suf- 
ficient directions to carry a plant through 
two or three days was rare. 

Moderate-sized lots of straight, cut 
straight and clear were sold for export, 
the latter being in most demand. First 
clear sold mostly at $3.75@3.80, bulk, 
Kansas City, and flour priced over that 
figure drew little response. Holland and 
South and Central America were the 
principal buyers. Canadian price com- 
petition continued to be felt heavily in 
Cuba and other West Indian markets. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Dec. 1): pat- 
ent, $5.65@6.25; 95 per cent, $5.15@5.75; 
straight, $4.90@5.40; first clear, $3.95@ 
4.25; second clear, $3.50@3.85; low grade, 
$3.30@3.45. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

eagacity — of ac- 

‘ 8 Is tivity 

i. 25-Dec. 1... 150,900 97,300 64.4 

— ous week ... 150,900 110,108 72.9 
WP Og0 .. cceca 132,900 116,600 87 
Fo ears ago... 105,900 67,500 63 

WO-YOOr QVOURMB Gros kins cscs desos 68.6 

Ten-year average .................. 80.3 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside or 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1... 510,030 314,648 61 
Previous week ... 510,030 340,508 66 
WOOF OBO cccceces 490,830 373,665 76 
Two years ago... 501,930 251,321 50 

Five-year QVCTAGCS ......ccccccccces 64.3 


Ten-year average .........6++.0005- 75.9 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 20,313 bbls this week, 19,756 last 
week, 20,545 a year ago and 6,096 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 21 fair and 39 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending Dec. 
1, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 43 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 63 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 54 per cent the week 
ending Nov. 10. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) miils, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Nov. 36-Dec. 2... ose 26,338 55 
Previous week ............ 26,481 55 
eae 44,019 92.8 
PWO FORTE OHO oc ccccccccss 20,432 43 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 ..... 64,620 30,469 47 
Previous week ..... 64,620 32,082 49 
Year O80 .cccceccce 64,620 47,577 73 
Two years ago..... 62,820 24,552 82 


MILLFEED 


The prolonged period of open fall 
weather, making good pasturage and cur- 
tailing demand for millfeed, was again 
reflected in the market for the latter 
product by weak prices in face of light 
offerings. Few sales were made, and 
most of these went to feeders in south- 
western territory. The heavy fall. of 
snow throughout the Middle West within 
the past few days was expected to bring 
a somewhat larger consumptive demand, 
but mills are said to be making prepa- 
rations for heavy deliveries of bran on 
December contracts early in that month, 
which will probably result in a soft spot 
in the market. 

Many dealers are willing to buy late 
December and January feed at premiums 
of $1@1.50 over the current quotations, 
reflecting their expectations of reduced 
mill operations in the Southwest. With 
few exceptions, however, mills are refus- 
ing to sell for other than immediate or 
quick shipment. Quotations of Nov. 30, 
per ton, sacked: bran, $24.50@25; brown 
shorts, $26@27; gray shorts, $29@30. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Dec. 1: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.07@1.24, No. 2 $1.05@1.24, No. 3 
$1.01@1.23, No. 4 95c@$1.22; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.10@1.11, No. 2 $1.09@1.10, No. 
3 $1.07@1.09, No. 4 $1.04@1.06. 

White corn, No. 2 70@71c, No. 3 67 
@68c, No. 4 65@65%c; yellow corn, No. 
2 72@73c, No. 3 70c, No. 4 68@69c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 70@7l1c, No. 3 68@ 
69c, No. 4 64@65%c. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%%c, 
December seaboard; Liverpool, London, 


Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, December seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 50%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, December sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 63c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%%c, via 
New York 60c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5844c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 5844c, via New 
York 66c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 19,825 22,425 106,600 112,100 
Wh’'t, bus. .1,328,400 1,462,050 584,550 886,950 


Corn, bus... 660,000 218,750 316,250 90,000 
Oats, bus... 134,500 464,100 166,500 112,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 15,400 2,200 ..... 
Barley, bus. 57,000 6,000 28,600 1,300 
Bran, tons.. 1,220 1,380 3,460 4,160 
Hay, tons... 7,176 5,820 1,944 1,254 


TENTATIVE FEED STANDARDS CONTINUED 


The tentative standards for millfeeds 
which have been in force the past year 
will be continued until the 1924 meeting, 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, has been informed. At 
the meeting of the Association of Feed 
Control Officials a year ago, the league 
protested proposed standards as imprac- 
ticable, and succeeded in obtaining a 12 
months’ postponement of their adoption. 
In the meantime, standards acceptable to 
the feed manufacturers were continued. 

Recently, it was found that mills’ rep- 
resentatives could not be present at the 
meeting of the feed control officials in 
Washington, as the date conflicted with 
the Anniversary Celebration of The 
Northwestern Miller. The Southwestern 
Millers’ League, at its semiannual meet- 
ing, Nov. 21, instructed a wire be sent 
to Washington, asking further continu- 
ance of the present standards. 


E. V. HOFFMAN IMPROVES 


Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, received a 
message from his brother, Emmett V. 
Hoffman, vice president and general 
manager of the company, Nov. 30, which 
said that an operation would probably 
not be necessary, as his condition was 
improving rapidly under treatment. E, 
V. Hoffman left Kansas City two weeks 
ago for consultation with Dr. Mayo, 
Rochester, Minn. It is probable that he 
will spend most of the winter in Florida, 
in an effort to rebuild his health to 
normal, 


T. B. THOLL APPOINTED 


Theodore B. Tholl, formerly sales man- 
ager Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, has been made sales man- 
ager of the new Kansas City Mills Co., 
recently formed by J. H. Moore and 
G, M. Lowry, of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. The rest of the organi- 
zation has not yet been chosen, but Mr. 
Moore will be in active charge of the 
Kansas City plant, and will probably 
live here. 

Stockholders of the Kansas City Mill- 
ing Co. have ratified the sale of their 
property to the Moore-Lowry interests, 
and the formal transfer of the business 
is about completed. The Kansas City 
Mills Co. will have a capitalization of 
$500,000, . 

NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, and J. 
W. Dueker, Illinois representative of the 
company, visited in Kansas City recently. 

Practically all of the mills in the 
Southwest were closed on Thanksgiving 
Day. A few plants lost two or three 
days’ running time because of insuffi- 
cient shipping instructions. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, left here 
Dec. 1 for a general business trip to 
markets east of the Mississippi. He will 
probably return about Christmas. 


L. A. Arneson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, has been spending 
a large portion of the past two weeks at 
the several plants of the company in 
Kansas and Missouri. 


Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., and R. Ward Magill, 
sales manager Kansas Milling Co., both 
of Wichita, Kansas, motored to Kansas 
City Thanksgiving evening and spent the 
remainder of the week visiting here. 
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They were accompanied by Mrs, Hurd 
and Mrs. Magill. 

A nine-inch snow fell in Kansas City 
Thanksgiving Day, the heaviest snowfall 
in five years. The storm was general 
over the hard winter wheat belt, extend- 
ing down into Texas, but it was not so 
heavy in the western portions of Kansas. 

Moderate amounts of northern spring 
wheat have been offered in Kansas City 
recently, and receivers said increased 
shipments could be expected in the near 
future. The grain is coming from north- 
eastern Colorado and southeastern Mon- 
tana. 

Among the visitors at Kansas City mill 
offices recently were E. A. Rowray, Iowa 
sales manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
F. V. Potts, special representative Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills, and John Riederer, 
president Slater (Mo.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

John C. Koster, European export sales 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, and consul for the Netherlands at 
Kansas City, will act in the last-named 
capacity, Dec, 4, when a motion picture 
of agricultural and industrial Holland 
will be shown by him before the local 
Co-operative Club. 

One day recently, wheat receipts in 
Wichita, totaling 57 cars, included 17 
cars shipped from Kansas City. It was 
said that the wheat would be milled in 
Wichita and applied on Gulf sales, which 
can be done advantageously by using 
Gulf billing. Other small shipments of 
the kind have been made from Kansas 
City in the past two or three weeks. 

The new corn goods mill of the Taylor 
Mill & Elevator Co., Marshall, Texas, is 
ready for the installation of machinery, 
which has been contracted for from the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., through F. H. Strickland, of the 
Kansas City office. The new mill will 
have a capacity of 250 sacks of corn 
chops an hour and 350 bbls of corn meal 
every 10 hours. It is estimated that the 
plant will be ready to start soon after 
Jan. 1. 

A large local elevator concern says the 
probabilities are that deliveries on Kan- 
sas City December contracts will be 
nothing better than No. 3 hard wheat. 
This is due to the bulk of arrivals con- 
sisting of low grade, light weight grain. 
Few mills, however, are expected to take 
deliveries on December contracts, as 
most of them have been transferring 
their hedges to the May delivery. The 
discount on deliveries of No. 3 hard 
under the contract grade, No. 2, is 5c bu. 


Attendance at the semiannual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League to- 
taled 76. Representation from Texas 
mills was larger than normal, while Ne- 
braska and Kansas each had fewer mill- 
ers present than at most of the league 
affairs. The latter state had the largest 
delegation, however, numbering 29, while 
Missouri had 21, Texas 11, Oklahoma 8, 
Nebraska 4, and Colorado and Arkansas 
each had one. The lone miller from Ar- 
kansas represented the full membership 
in that state. 


In the rate hearing held in Kansas 
City, before members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently, railroad 
attorneys introduced elaborate statistics 
tending to show that country elevators 
demanded too much in handling charges, 
and that this was more responsible for 
the economic condition of farmers than 
transportation rates. However, R. G. 
Merrick, general freight agent for the 
Santa Fe, appeared before the millers at- 
tending the semiannual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, and said 
that investigation had generally absolved 
mills of such blame. 


F. J. Becker, vice president and gen- 
eral manager American Maid Flour Mills, 
Houston, Texas, stopped several days in 
Kansas City on his way home from Min- 
neapolis. While here, a local newspaper 
quoted him as follows: “Considering the 
lower cost of labor, cheaper land and 
greater productiveness in Canada, I am 
in favor of raising the American import 
duty on wheat to 45c or 50c bu. It is 
the only salvation for our wheat growers 
and millers. Few may know it, but Ca- 
nadian mills are pushing their flour into 
the West Indies markets and undersell- 
ing United States products at an aston- 
ishing discount. There is no necessity 
for such concessions as are being made, 
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as the Canadian flour is of high quality, 
and would bring good prices if asked 
by shippers.” 





SALINA 


Flour sales for the seven days ending 
Nov, 29 are reported only fair by Salina 
millers. Shipping directions continued 
slow in some cases; with others they 
were fair. Quotations, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $6.10@ 
6.30 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.70@5.80; 
straight grade, $5.60@5.70. 

Wheat movement from the country is 
reported light, due perhaps to the farm- 
ers being busy harvesting their big corn 
crop. 

Demand for feed is improved, with 
prices slightly higher. Quotations, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@ 
1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45; gray 
shorts, $1.57@1.60. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
WIOV. BB-BO cccccccccccceses 21,273 46 
Previous week ......-+.++¢:% 19,912 43 
WORF BHO cecccesceccessses 30,008 65 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the seven days ending Nov. 29: wheat, 
127 cars; corn, 70; barley, 20; milo, 1; 
Kafir, 1. 

NOTES 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from an extensive trip through the east- 
ern states in the interests of the mill. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., fol- 
lowing its custom, sent to the home of 
each married employee a dressed turkey 
for Thanksgiving. More than 50 were 
thus distributed. 

J. W. Dean, grain buyer for the Shel- 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co. at the com- 
pany’s station at Smolan, Kansas, has 
resigned, to accept a similar position at 
Concordia. He will be succeeded by Au- 
gust Bergquist. 

T. B. Tholl, formerly sales manager 
for the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
has gone to Kansas City to take a posi- 
tion with the Wichita Flour Mills Co. in 
connection with the new milling property 
recently acquired by that firm. 

The Freeman-Faith grain office has 
been closed temporarily while the man- 
ager, Roy M. Faith, is on a vacation trip 
through New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Faith, and expects to return to Salina 
about Feb. 1 to reopen the office and 
resume business. 


H. V. Nye, former general manager 
for the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
left Salina Dec. 1, accompanied by his 
wife, on a six weeks’ vacation trip which 
will include Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, en route to Burling- 
ton, Vt., where they will spend the holi- 
days with Mr, Nye’s parents. Later the 
will go to Onancock, Va., where they will 
visit the parents of Mrs. Nye. 
Munson, who has been with the corpora- 
tion for a long time, has assumed the 
duties of Mr. Nye for the present. 


OKLAHOMA 


Further slight advances were made in 
the flour business of the Southwest dur- 
ing the last days of November. The 
circulation of cotton money made speci- 
fications easier in the milling industry, 
but buying for future delivery did not 
display the impetus that was expected to 
follow several weeks of fair weather over 
the cotton district. Although flour buy- 
ers of southeastern states appeared to 
be bullish, a majority of them reporting 
to Oklahoma mills announced that buy- 
ing would be postponed until after 
Jan. 1. 

Fair weather made little difference in 
the millfeed situation during the latter 
ar of November, and flour millers still 

ad calls for more feed than they could 
supply, the amount being limited by light 
flour runs. Oklahoma and Texas mills 
were operating at about 50 per cent of 
capacity on Dec, 1. Light demands for 
wheat in Texas indicated that the flour 
business was not brisk. Oklahoma mills 
were light buyers also, and some of them 
were placing orders for wheat from Kan- 
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sas City and Omaha storage. Northern 
corn has been in good demand among 
mills of Oklahoma and Texas, but indi- 
cations on Dec. 1 were that corn con- 
sumption would begin to materially de- 
crease because of wheat pasturage. 

The weight average of wheat continues 
high, a factor that causes millers to pay 
premiums over export bids, with a con- 
sequent limitation on wheat exports from 
Gulf ports. An Oklahoma grain dealer 
who formerly had a good business with 
southern Texas mills says that some of 
them are getting part of their wheat 
from export storage at Texas ports. M. 
I. Jordan, local grain inspector, says the 
average weight of the year has been 60 
Ibs to the bu. The grade has been so 
uniformly high that thousands of cars 
have been received and unloaded at 
Oklahoma mills without further inspec- 
tion than that given by the mill’s own 
grain man. 

Late estimates as to the quantity of 
wheat left in Oklahoma vary from 15 to 
30 per cent of the crop. Reports indi- 
cate that more wheat was used for feed 
this year than in any previous one since 
the war. That statement probably ap- 
plies also to the Texas panhandle. Be- 
cause the industry has no means of ascer- 
taining how much has been fed, estimates 
have a wide variance. Recently a car of 
fat hogs was marketed in Oklahoma City 
that had been fattened on wheat exclu- 
sively. 

Some inspectors believe that the esti- 
mate of the year’s crop of over 39,000,000 
bus is 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 bus too high. 

Hard wheat short patent flour prices 
ranged $6.10@6.40 and soft wheat pat- 
ent $6.30@6.50. Mill-run bran sold at 
$1.55@1.65 per 100 lbs, straight bran at 
$1.50@1.60, gray shorts at $1.75@1.85 
and corn chops at $1.90@1.95. 


NOTES 


D, A. Willbern, foreign sales manager 
for the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., is on a tour of Latin American coun- 
tries. 

The Corning (Ark.) Roller Mills re- 
cently passed to the control and general 
management of John W. Crabtree, who 
purchased the interest in the property of 
Samuel Arnold and D. L. Bennett. 

Not enough wheat was raised in the 
Mennonite colony near San Antonio, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, this year to supply the 
flour mills the colonists have constructed 
there, and some wheat buying has been 
done in the United States, according to 
representatives of the colony who re- 
cently were in Texas. A good corn crop 
was raised, and feeds are reported plen- 
tiful. 

The rudiments of flour milling and the 
science of marketing will be taught in 
the new Texas Technological College be- 
ing established at Lubbock, if plans of 
Dr. P. W. Horn, who recently was elect- 
ed president, are carried out. The col- 
lege has been located in the western part 
of the state where small grains predomi- 
nate in agriculture, and Dr. Horn ex- 
pects to give particular attention to the 
growing, milling and marketing of these 
crops. 


OMAHA 


There is considerable activity in mill- 
ing circles, and the outlook for business 
is better. The flour market is waking up 
from the sleep into which it was thrown 
by the recent decline in wheat, and mill- 
ers generally are taking a more hopeful 
view of the future. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 ..... 23,100 22,083 95 

Previous week ..... 23,100 25,336 109 

YVeGP OBO wccccccces 23,100 22,516 97 

Two years ago..... 24,000 9,805 40 
NOTES 


Edward P. Peck, of the Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from a flying trip 
to Washington and New York. Mrs. 
Peck, who had been spending three weeks 
with her daughter, Mrs. Denise Barka- 
low, in Washington, returned home with 
him. 

“Reports from millers in all parts of 
the six western wheat eres states 
show a wide variation between sections 


as to the acreage of winter wheat sown 
this year, compared with that sown last 
year,” says J. N. Campbell, secretary 
Nebraska Millers’ Association. “A sum- 
mary of the reports, however, leaves no 
room for doubt that the acreage, on the 
whole, will be smaller than in 1922, al- 
though the crop is growing under much 
more favorable conditions than it was a 
year ago.” 
LeicH Lesute. 


ATCHISON 


The last week of December showed no 
improvement in sales by local mills. 
Shipping directions were not active, buy- 
ers showing a tendency in some quarters 
to hold back shipments. This is unusual, 
as directions have been very prompt thus 
far on the crop. Export business was 
somewhat improved, and a few lots were 
worked to various markets. 

Elevators at this point report an active 
demand for cash corn from both the 
Southwest and the Southeast. Movement 
from the country has slowed up some- 
what of late, probably due to a decline 
in values. 

Prices of flour are very firm, both on 
account of strength in wheat and weak- 
ness in feed. Short patent hard wheat 
flour is being held at $5.50@5.75 bbl, 
Missouri River basis, and 95 per cent at 
$5.25@5.40, basis cotton 98’s. 





FINLAND’S FLOUR MILLS 


Industry Not Yet Well Established, Accord- 
ing to Department of Commerce Re- 
port—Few Modern Plants in Use 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The milling in- 
dustry in Finland is not well established, 
according to a report to the Department 
of Commerce by Leslie A. Davis, consul 
at Helsingfors. It is estimated that one 
third to one fourth of the grinding in 
Finland is done in modern mills, and the 
remainder in old style mills using hand- 
power, wind, and water. Such mills gen- 
erally lack even the most simple win- 
nowing machines, and the contents of 
the grain bags are placed directly on the 
stones for grinding. There are plans, 
however, for building a number of new 
plants to use the roller system, and it is 
thought that Finland may offer some 
market for American flour and feed mill- 
ing machinery. 

t would seem probable, the report 
says, that the people of Finland would 
undertake stock feed grinding to a 
greater extent if the Finnish milling 
industry were further developed. Con- 
alendile quantities of bran are now be- 
ing imported. This importation would be 
dispensed with if the grinding of grain 
for flour and grits could be done in 
modern flour mills, as large quantities of 
bran accumulate in the grinding of rye 
and wheat flour, and especially in the 
manufacture of grits. The obtaining of 
fodder for the farmers would be less 
expensive, the report points out, if the 
requirement could be covered by pur- 
chase from merchant mills located in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Milling for home consumption of the 
peasants is mostly done in small rural 
mills, there being only two large ones 
using domestic grain in their operations. 
These are the Turun Mylly at Abo and 
the Waasan Hoyrymylly at Vasa. Im- 
ported rye is mostly ground by the large 
industrial mills. ; 

There are 12 industrial flour mills in 
Finland, but they are not, as a rule, 
favorably located, with the exception of 
the Waasan Hoyrymylly. This mill sup- 
plies practically the whole northern coun- 
try with flour, There are no mills in 
Helsingfors, although the yearly con- 
sumption of the city amounts to 700,000 
bus grain and flour. At Riihimaki, how- 
ever, two hours distant from Helsingfors, 
there is a modern flour mill for the 
grinding of rye, with a capacity of 60 
tons every 24 hours. 

In the coast cities and towns between 
Helsingfors and Viborg there are like- 
wise no flour mills. In Viborg, the com- 
mercial and business center of the Care- 
lian district (eastern Finland), there are 
several mills, although they are all more 
or less primitive. Much bolt-meal is con- 
sumed in this district, but there is no 
mill for producing this product. 

The city of Kuopio, in the center of 
Finland, is a milling center of some im- 
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portance, due to the lively steamship 
traffic between this city an Petrograd, 
Russia. This city also is the distribut- 
ing center for a large district depending 
to a very great extent on imported grain. 
There are three mills in Kuopio, one of 
which answers all modern requirements, 

“From the foregoing it can easily be 
seen what direction the development of 
the milling industry of Finland will 
take,” the report says, adding: 

“A mill of about 60 tons capacity situ- 
ated at Uleaborg would have good op- 
portunities for development. Likewise a 
mill of about 100 to 150 tons located at 
Helsingfors could be operated success- 
fully. Viborg would also be a suitable 
place for the establishment of a mill 
of about the same capacity. Both Hel- 
singfors and Viborg have good railway 
connections with the interior, and ood 
steamship connections with the coastal 
districts during the summer season. Hay- 
ing in view the importation of grain dur- 
ing the sailing season, these cities \ ould 
be very favorably situated with respect 
to flour mills. 

“Interest in the milling industry in 
Finland at present is lively, due io the 
fact that customs legislation seeis to 
favor domestic industries. Capital need- 
ed for industrial enterprises has always 
been limited in this country, so that busi- 
ness men interested in this line of i:dus- 
try have lately been considering t) ad- 
visability of having recourse to fvreign 
money, 

“The foregoing statements refer {0 rye 
— mills only, the grindiny of 

ei 


wheat ng an almost unexplore:! in- 
dustry in Finland. The above des ribed 
plans for the development of the milling 
industry include the erection of wheat 
mills in due time after the rye mills have 


been established. 

“The importance of these plans being 
materialized and under the same control 
is obvious. In the matter of prices, a 
strongly concentrated concern o/ this 
kind would be able to fix a profitable 
standard. Concerns now planniiy the 
establishment of new mills intend to con- 
struct two rye mills, one at Helsi:gfors 
and one at Uleaborg. For the erection 
of these plants and for the necessary 
working capital about 12,000,000 I innish 
marks are needed. Of this amount about 
one half could be subscribed by l'innish 
people and the other half must be pro- 
cured from abroad. Later on, following 
the establishment of these rye mills, a 
third one would be erected at Viborg 
and a wheat mill at Helsingfors.” 

The people of Finland, the report says, 
are not prejudiced for or agains! par- 
ticular countries, although there has al- 
ways been a tendency to favor Germany, 
owing to the close relations therewith. 
This has been further increased by the 
very favorable German exchange, |'t the 
unsettled conditions in that country at 
present and the inability of Germany to 
deliver goods have altered this situation 
to a large extent. Most of the milling 
machinery now in Finland is of German 
manufacture. 

The Finnish import duty on flour and 
feed milling machinery is 50 penni (100 
penni equal a Finnish mark) per kilo, 
this item covering grain and sec wil- 
nowing machines, roller and flour mills, 
grit mills, cake and other crushers. N° 
preferences are allowed any country on 
these articles. 

The consul adds that “the best way of 
selling American milling machinery 
Finland would doubtless be to «ppoint 
an energetic agent here who could watch 
the market and report any trade oppo 
tunity.” 

Cuartes C. Fi art. 





FARM COST INVESTIGATIO®’ 5 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A commiltee to 
make a careful analysis of yresent 
methods and field technic used in the 
farm cost investigations carried on ¢™ 
operatively by the several state vniver” 
sities and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has been called to meet here 
Dec. 29-Jan. 4. The committee consists 
of George A. Pond, University ©! Min- 
nesota, Emil Rauchenstein, University ° 
Illinois, J. B. Hutson, University °F 
Kentucky, C. G. Worsham, University ° 
South Dakota, and A. O. Juve, a 
of cost production, Bureau of Agricu® 
tural Economics. Farm cost accounting 
work was first initiated in 1902 in Min 
nesota. Cuartes C, Haat. 
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There is nothing to get excited over in 
the flour trade, either at present or in 
the near future, as viewed by millers and 
distributors. An abundance of flour is to 
be had for the bidding, and prices are 
irregular, although showing little change. 
An easier tone to the wheat market has 
kept flour buyers from taking more than 
enough for current supplies, as they 
are afraid to anticipate their require- 
ments to any extent. In some instances, 
prices are a shade lower than in the week 
ending Nov. 24. 

local millers report shipping direc- 
tions coming in satisfactory volume, and 
say they have no trouble in getting rid 
of their flour as fast as made. Agents 
of outside millers are less fortunate. 
Bakers and distributors know that cars 
are in good supply, and with no conges- 
tion on the railroads there is no delay in 
having flour moved from any point to 
consuming centers. 

Hard spring wheat flours are not mov- 
ing as fast as are soft winters, as bakers 
are turning more to sweets and cakes 
and less to bread. One of the draw- 
backs to the bread trade is the activity 
of the chain stores in making and selling 
at 6@7c loaf against 8@10c or more by 
bakers. One feature that tends to keep 
the price of flour from following that of 
wheat on the downgrade is the easing in 
feed values, owing to lessened demand. 

One local miller reports nothing doing 
in the export line in wheat flours, but a 
better demand for rye flour for export. 
One mill is running one third of its ca- 
pacity on rye flour, having made sales of 
3,000 to 5,000 sacks for export to Ham- 
burg. 

Hard winters are moving fairly well, 
and prices are easy, but not enough lower 
for the current week to be an important 
factor. Domestic trade in rye flour is 
not large, and the erratic course of the 
tye market tends to keep prices unset- 
tled, although within a narrow range. 

Business in semolinas has not been 
very brisk, and there is little change in 
price. Macaroni manufacturers are only 
showing interest when a particularly at- 
tractive price is made, and buying is 
mostly for near-by requirements. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly free. No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $5.50@5.75, No. 3 
Semolina at $5.30@5.60 and fancy durum 
patent at $5.35@5.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.75@6.25 
bbl, standard patent $5.40@6, first clear 
$4.60 5.05, second clear $3.60@4; hard 
winter short patent $5.30@5.90, 95 per 
cent patent $4.80@5.25, straight $4.60@5, 
first clear $4.30@4.80; soft winter short 
patent $5.10@5.50, standard patent $4.80 
pry straight $4.70@5, first clear $4.10 


The millfeed market has a slightly bet- 
ter tone, although somewhat inactive. 
Prices are, if anything, a shade lower. 
Buyers recently have shown a little more 
interest, inquiries coming chiefly from 
the East. Some brokers state that of- 
ferings on wheat feeds are fairly plenti- 
ful on spot and for immediate shipment, 
With premiums for shipment after Jan. 
1 of $1@2 ton. A few mills report hav- 





ing practically no feed to offer except in 
mixed cars with flour, and only being 
able to sell an occasional straight car. 
Spring bran is quoted at $27@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $27@28.50, soft 
winter bran $27.50@29, standard mid- 
dlings $27@29, flour middlings $30.50@ 
83, and red dog $82.50@35. 
e market for oil meal continues 
y. There is a fair demand reported 


for small lots at current prices, but few 
large lot sales have been made. The 
Edgewater situation is much stronger, 
and export cake is selling at a big pre- 
mium over domestic, which will undoubt- 
edly be reflected in the Buffalo and Chi- 
cago markets shortly. Oil meal is quoted 
at around $46.50@47.50 ton, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, and cottonseed meal at $52.50 for 
43 per cent. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1 .... 40,000 33,000 82 
Previous week ..... 40,000 40,000 100 
YOOF Q@BO cccscccces 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 16,000 40 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat was 
irregular, with offerings light and ship- 
ping sales 115,000 bus for the week, and 
631,000 for the month. Receipts were 
98 cars, against 232 last year. Cash pre- 
miums were without change, and there 
was trading at the last with No. 1 and 
No. 2 red winter 3@3'4c over December; 
No. 3 red, December price to 2c over, 
with offerings light. No. 1 hard winter 
was 3@5c, and No. 2, 2@4c over De- 
cember. No. 1 and No. 2 red closed at 
$1.0444@1.05; No. 3 red, $1.01144@1.03; 
No. 1 hard $1.05@1.07, No. 2 hard $1.05 
@1.07, No. 3 hard $1.01144@1.08. 

Spring wheats were in light supply, 
and prices held well, with No. 1 north- 
ern 3@6c over December, No. 2 northern 
1@8c over, No. 1 dark northern 10@15c 
over, and No. 2 dark northern 8@10c 
over. No. 1 northern closed at a range 
of $1.05@1.10, with No. 2 $1.02@1.08. 
No. 1 dark northern $1.12@1.17, No. 2 
$1.10@1.12. 

The world’s wheat situation remains 
bearish, but domestic conditions are mod- 
erately ‘bullish. Prices are being held 
above an export basis by speculative op- 
erations, and the question in the minds 
of wheat traders, millers and the general 
public is as to how long these conditions 
are to prevail. Most of the trading has 
been in the way of changing contracts 
from December to May. Eastern longs 
unloaded .their December and took the 
May and July. There were sales of De- 
cember and purchases of July at 44%@ 
45gc premiums for the July. This spread 
is regarded as a most unusual one. Cash 
interests were active in buying December 
and selling May wheat, largely at 5% 
@6c, with the close, Friday, at around 
61%4c, the widest so far. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
Mov. B46 wcascoes $1.03 $1.08% $1.06% 
Mov, 36 ..cccces 1.02% 1.08 % 1.06% 
BOY. BF cccsccce 1.02% 1.08% 1.06% 
WOU. BB cccsccee 1,02 1.08% 1.06% 
Nov... 38° ....-0. cecwee 8 8 eseaee =. ws 9 
Nov. 80 ......-. 1.02 1.08% 1.06% 
Ms DB ccvvevecs 1.04% 1.09% 1.08% 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was under pressure from liquida- 
tors, with the cash article leading the de- 
cline and selling at around the lowest 
prices of the week at the finish. There 
was a bulge from the close of the pre- 
vious week on light receipts for a few 
days, with a break later which eliminated 
early gains. 

Holders of December corn were heavy 
sellers, forcing it from %c under the 
May to 2c discount. Speculators have 
gone out of their December holdings to a 
large extent, with the main support com- 
ing from shorts who were taking profits. 
<eN in cash corn toward the last 
I free selling. Increased receipts 
were also a factor. Arrivals for the 
week were 1,584 cars, or practically the 
same as last year. Shipping sales were 





460,000 bus for the week, and for No- 
vember 1,600,000 bus. 

Industries and elevator interests, par- 
ticularly those with driers, were best 
buyers of cash corn. Prices moved ir- 
regularly and closed easy on Dec. 1, with 
No. 2 mixed 74c, No. 3 mixed 724@73c 
and No. 4 70%@71%c. No. 2 yellow 
76@77c, with a car of old at 87c. No. 
3 72@74\4c, and No. 4 704%@71%c. No. 
2 white 74@74%c, No. 3 724%@73%c 
and No. 4 71@71'éc. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

Prices on corn goods remain about 
unchanged, and business is said to be 
very good, especially with the South. 
Some export inquiries from the United 
Kingdom have been received during the 
week. Corn flour is quoted around $2.10 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.05, white and yellow cream 
meal $2.05, pearl and granulated hominy 
$2.10, oatmeal $2.70, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: rolled oats, $2.45 per 90-lb sack. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 1, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 9 1922 


923 1922 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 181 365 161 268 
Wheat, bus.... 220 643 762 535 
Corn, bus...... 2,502 2,084 815 1,154 
Oats, bus...... 992 1,548 493 2,377 
Rye, bus....... 270 93 13 82 
Barley, bus.... 128 227 86 96 

NOTES 


C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., returned to Chicago Nov. 28 from 
a trip to Minneapolis. 

Frank G. Crowell, of Hall, Baker & 
Co., Kansas City, was in Chicago Nov. 
30. Watson Moore, of Duluth, was also 
here on that day. 

Theodore F’. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, passed 
through Chicago, Nov. 27, en route from 
Minneapolis to the mill. 

Jay Canfield, manager feed depart- 
ment of the Fraser-Smith Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Chicago spending the 
Thanksgiving holiday with his family. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent Nov. 
26-27 in Chicago and called on V. Thomp- 
son Co., local representative of his com- 
pany. 

M. D. King, president M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill. spent Nov. 
26 calling on the Chicago trade with his 
company’s local representative, W. H. 
Mast. 

S. A. Weitzman, Weitzman Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent Thanksgiving at 
Chicago, and remained over two or three 
days visiting friends and calling on 
trade connections. 

W. B. Emery, flour broker, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., called at this office Nov. 
28. He had recently returned from Red- 
field, S. D., where he had been attend- 
ing the funeral of his mother. 

H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, N. Y., general 
eastern representative Kansas Milling 
Co., was in Chicago during the early 
part of the week, en route to his com- 
pany’s headquarters at Wichita. 

L. A. Arneson, general manager and 
treasurer, and J. L. Walker, sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
were in Chic Nov. 25, to meet E. R. 
Freeman, of the New York office. 

C, A. Bunnell, general manager of the 
local office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., left for St. Cloud, Minn., on Nov. 
27 to spend Thanksgiving and is not ex- 
pected to return to Chicago until Dec. 3. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
Co., Inc., stopped in Chicago, Nov. 26, 
on his return from Minneapolis, where 
he had been attending the Anniversary 
Celebration of The Northwestern Miller. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouse 
and freight yards in Chicago on Dec. 1 
were, according to a report of the of- 
ficial flour inspector of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 29,100 bbls. This com- 
pares with 29,500 on Nov. 1, and 38,500 
on Dec. 1, 1922. 

John Crosby, president Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at the 
local office of his company on Nov. 24, 
accompanied by F. F. Henry, manager 
of the Buffalo mill. They both left for 
Minneapolis the same evening. C. C. 
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Bovey, vice president, also called at the 
local office on Nov, 27. 


The services of Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, have been loaned to the Wheat 
Council of the United States for the 
next six months and during the-continu- 
ance of the toast campaign. Those de- 
siring to get in touch with Dr. Rumsey 
will find him at the Wheat Council of- 
fices, 177 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Insurance on grain cargoes advanced 
at midnight, Dec. 1, to 1 per cent, which 
remains in force until Dec. 5. For Dec. 
6 to 8 the rate will be 1% per cent; Dec. 
9 to 10, it will advance to 1% per cent, 
and Dec. 11 to 12 it will become 2 per 
cent. After that date special rates will 
have to be made with the insurance com- 
panies. Hull insurance advances at the 
same time on a somewhat different ratio. 


The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
has started in the grain business. Three 
cars of grain consigned to it arrived at 
Chicago the end of the current week, 
one each of corn, wheat and oats. The 
grain, which was handled on the Board 
of Trade by Emil C. Betz, of the Hales 
& Hunter Co., came from Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska. The United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., has been reorganized by 
its creditors. Its officials claim to have 
established a credit of $1,000,000 and to 
possess 63,000 contracts with farmers 
and country elevator men. 

Thomas M. Hunter, for many years 
connected with the Albert Dickinson 
Seed Co., died Nov. 29, at his residence 
at Western Springs, a suburb of Chicago. 
He was 72 years old. Mr. Hunter was 
in the seed business with the Dickinson 
Co. for 25 years, and at one time was 
in the grain and seed commission busi- 
ness for himself. He was the first chief 
bailiff of Chicago’s municipal court, and 
for a number of years represented the 
Austin district as alderman in the com- 
mon council. The funeral was held from 
his late residence on Dec. 1, with burial 
at Forest Home Cemetery. 

Board of Trade men opposed to the 
use of private wires, who recently with- 
drew their proposition to limit the use 
of private wires to towns of not less 
than 25,000, have presented the measure 
in a new form. They propose to re- 
duce the size of the towns, and make 
other changes. Board of Trade direc- 
tors have the measure under considera- 
tion. In the meantime, commission 
houses that use private wires, as well 
as brokers who are always after busi- 
ness, have combined to defeat the meas- 
ure. They claim to control 60 per cent 
of the voting power on the exchange. 


MILWAUKEE 

A slight improvement in shipping di- 
rections was the only redeeming feature 
of an otherwise quiet flour market during 
the week ended Dec. 1. The betterment, 
however, was only relative, and only a 
small volume was ordered out by cus- 
tomers. The larger bakery interests 
bought a little flour, but in a general 
way the market was a drifting affair. 
Family patent moved slowly oat in neg- 
ligible lots. Jobbers have been buying 
so little fancy patent that it seems they 
will be forced to call on the mills for 
supplies momentarily. 

lour prices have shown virtually no 
change, although they are mainly nomi- 
nal. The fluctuations of the wheat mar- 
ket, while rapid, have not been so wide 
that there could be a clear reflection into 
flour prices. At the close, on Dec. 1, 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.40@6.60 bbl, 
first patent at $6.10@6.35, and straight 
at $5.75@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The edge is off the market for clear 
flour. At the same time that the supply is 
increasing, demand is decreasing, al- 
though still running above a normal line. 
Local mills are still sold up, and it was 
necessary for some time to go into the 
market for additional supplies to meet 
trade demands. Prices are largely nomi- 
nal. At the close, on Dec.:1, fancy clear 
was quoted at $5.15@5.35 bbl, first clear 
at $4.95@5.25, and second clear at $3.75 
@A.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local mills have placed more of a 
premium on Kansas for deferred ship- 
ment than on spot offerings, so that, on 
the basis of quotations now in effect, 
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choicest qualities of winter patent com- 
mand a better price than best spring. At 
the close, on Dec, 1, fancy brands of 
hard winter short patent were quoted at 
$6.50@6.70 bbl, first patent at $5.80@ 
6.40, and straight at $5.25@6.15, in 98-lb 
cottons. Kansas first clear was offered 
at $4.60@4.90 bbl, in cotton. 

Local flour receipts so far in 1923 
have fallen far short of those in the 
same period of 1922, while there is a sub- 
stantial gain in shipments. From Jan. 
1 to Dec. 1 Milwaukee flour receipts were 
1,850,230 bbls, compared with 2,467,375 
in the same time in the previous year; 
shipments were 879,339 bbls, against 704,- 
735 in the previous year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec, 1..... 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 34 
EMBt POOF occcccces 16,000 1,000 6 
Two years ago..... 28,000 4,500 17 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,375 22 
Four years ago..... 24,000 16,000 67 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 

RYE FLOUR 


Sales of rye flour have undergone fur- 
ther shrinkage, with domestic needs tem- 
porarily slack and export call absent. 
Mills, however, are able to maintain good 
operating schedules. Shipping directions 
are generally keeping up to specifica- 
tions, and in some instances rye mills 
are a little behind on orders. New sales, 
however, are not equal to current output. 

The easy feeling in the cash and option 
rye market has discouraged buying to 
some extent, because it has not been ac- 
companied by any decline in flour prices. 
Mills are holding these steady to firm, 
lacking the good support lent for some 
time past by the relatively high price ob- 
tainable for rye feed, which has slumped 
sharply. ‘The demand for flour is spread 
over the entire range of grades, keep- 
ing the range of prices close together. 
At the close, on Dec. 1, pure white was 
quoted at $3.80@3.90 bbl, straight at 
$3.60@3.70, and dark at $3.40@3.65, in 
98-lb cottons, 


MILLFEED 


The only semblance of activity shown 
by the millfeed market is the moderate 
inquiry for deferred shipment. Spot 
feed is apparently not wanted at any 
price. There has been particular weak- 
ness in middlings, which by a decline of 
50c ton now range $1@1.50 under bran. 
Flour middlings are held only $1.50 ton 
above standard. Red dog, while weak, 
is nominally unchanged, and ranges $3.50 
@4 ton over flour middlings. Rye feed 
is dull and weak, and has suffered an- 
other cut of $2.50@3 ton. Hominy feed 
is off $2, but the price is not yet down 
to a level with buyers’ views. Oat feed 
is 50c@$1 ton lower. Oil meal has shown 
further weakness; cottonseed meal stands 
about unchanged, but is nominal. Gluten 
feed is held $2 ton lower. At the close, 
on Dec. 1, mills quoted standard bran at 
$27@28 ton, winter bran $28@28.50, 
standard fine middlings $26@26.50, flour 
middlings $27.50@28, red dog $31@32, 
hominy feed $35, rye feed $22.50@23, re- 
ground oat feed $11@12, old process oil 
meal $48, cottonseed meal $49@55, and 
gluten feed $41.40, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 1922 


1923 1922 923 
Flour, bbls... 62,120 81,640 19,210 79,339 
Wheat, bus.. 33,600 224,000 30,075 63,850 
Corn, bus.... 790,320 186,480 71,625 81,625 
Oats, bus.... 310,200 799,470 224,075 319,300 
Barley, bus.. 137,460 222,360 44,940 90,300 
Rye, bus,.... 24,055 101,880 7,550 91,150 
Feed, tons... 1,800 1,690 6,860 7,694 

CORN GOODS 


Price views expressed by customers of 
corn mills are far apart from those in- 
dicated by asking prices, in consequence 
of which trade has not broadened from 
the extremely narrow limits brought 
about by the sensationally high prices of 
corn at the blending of the ‘old and new 
crop years. Since the peak was reached, 
cash corn has declined 24@27c bu, but 
corn cereals have not participated in the 
movement to the same extent. Prices 
are almost entirely nominal and un- 
changed. At the close on Dec. 1, corn 
flour was quoted at $2.10@2.20, corn 





meal at $2.05@2.15, and corn grits at 
$2.10@2.20, in 100-lb sacks. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed Ic lower. Receipts, 24 
cars; previous week, 18; last year, 160. 
Offerings light and demand fair, milling 
and shipping. Basis steady and un- 
changed. Best grades in scant supply 
and wanted. Inferior discounted. No. 
1 Dakota dark northern closed at $1.13@ 
1.17, No, 2 $1.11@1.15, No. 3 $1.09@1.13; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.14, No. 2 
$1.06@1.13, No. 3 $1.04@1.09; No. 1 red 
winter $1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 
3 $1.05@1.07; No. 1 mixed $1.05@1.13, 
No. 2 $1.04@1.11, No. 3 $1.02@1.09. 

Rye closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 17 
cars; previous week, 20; last year, 72. 
Shippers absorbing scant offerings read- 
ily. Basis improved under light re- 
ceipts and good demand. No. 2 ranged 
3%4c over December price. No. 1 closed 


at 70%c; No. 2, 70%@70%e; No. 3, 
6844 @69%c; No. 4, 65@68c. 
Corn closed 1@1%c lower. Receipts, 


538 cars; previous week, 154; last year, 
125. Bulk of offerings of medium grade, 
but find good sale at advancing price. 
Basis slightly improved, No. 3 yellow 
ranging %@lIc over December price. 
White is discounted 4%@lc, and mixed 
1%c under yellow. No. 3 white closed 
at 73c; No. 3 yellow, 734%4@74c; No. 3 
mixed, 72@72'éc. 

Oats closed 4c lower. Receipts, 141 
cars; previous week, 155; last year, 365. 
Offerings smaller, but moderate. Fair 
shipping and local demand, but trading 
slower and market easier. Basis re- 
duced, No. 3 white spot ranging %@1%4c 
over December, according to weight. 
No. 3 white closed at 48% @44\c. 

Barley closed 2@S8c higher. Receipts, 
87 cars; previous week, 73; last year, 
155. Demand good and light offerings 
absorbed. Lower grades selling better, 
and values enhanced. Choice to fancy, 
46@48-lb test, quotable at 78@79c; fair 
to good, 43@45-lb test, 65@78c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 60@70c. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@78c, as to quality; Wiscon- 
sin, 62@79c; Minnesota, 60@79c; Da- 
kota, 60@74c; feed and rejected, 59@62c. 


NOTES 


W. H. Cahill, sales manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, visited the 
Minneapolis market Nov. 24-25, and par- 
ticipated in the Saturday events of The 
Northwestern Miller Anniversary Cele- 
bration. 

Creditors of the Purity Mfg. Co., mac- 
aroni and noodle baker, Milwaukee, have 
been notified to file claims within six 
months of Nov. 15, 1923. The Milwau- 
kee County circuit court appointed Ig- 
natz Weisskopf receiver on petition of 
Adolph Hafner & Co., 290 Third Street, 
Milwaukee, on Oct. 22. 


Final cargoes for lower lake shipment 
are being loaded at Milwaukee elevators. 
While the season of navigation officially 
closed at midnight, Nov. 30, conditions 
are favorable to an extension. The Glen- 
cairn cleared Dec. 1 with 30,000 bus oats 
from the Chicago & North Western’s 
Kinnickinnic elevator for Depot Har- 
bor, and the Brockton took 60,000 bus 
corn from the Milwaukee Road elevator 
E for Ogdensburg. 


Joseph B. Fuerth, sales manager M. 
Carpenter Baking. Co., Milwaukee, died 
Nov. 25 from the effects of a major op- 
eration performed at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital on Nov, 22. He was 49 years of 
age and a natiye of Canada. Mr. Fuerth 
entered the Carpenter organization as an 
accountant in 1903 and later became 
auditor, being promoted to sales manager 
about 10 years ago. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted Nov. 28 under the 
auspices of Pere Marquette Council, 
Knights of Columbus. 


The Wisconsin state board of control, 
Madison, is esking bids until Dec. 4 on 
one car of flour for the State Hospital 
for Insane, Mendota; one car flour for 
Northern Wisconsin Colony and Train- 
ing School, Home Park Station (Chi 
= Falls); one car dairy feed for t 

tate Hospital, Mendota; one car dairy 
feed and three cars wet grain for Wis- 
consin Industrial School for Boys, Wau- 
kesha; one car dairy feed for Neethirn 
Hospital for Insane, Winnebago (Osh- 
kosh) and one minimum car dairy feed 
for Northern Wisconsin Colo 
Park Station. L, E. 
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Business with the mills is rather slow, 
and new sales are few and difficult to 
make. Nevertheless, some buying is tak- 
ing place, but is evidently merely what is 
required for immediate needs and to 
carry the trade not farther than Jan. 1. 
Old bookings are also being ordered out 
a little faster, and it looks as if the 
situation was working to a healthy basis, 
with accumulated stocks and ee 
gradually going into consumption. It 
is notable that the output of many mills 
is now showing some reduction. 

In spite of adverse conditions and the 
continued weakness in foreign exchange, 
more or less export business is being 
done in soft wheat flour. This buying 
has been rather conservative and in com- 
paratively small lots at reasonably fre- 
quent intervals since the beginning of the 
crop. It therefore looks as if it might 
continue in like volume and manner for 
the rest of the crop year. The encour- 
aging thing about it is that it has gone 
on in spite of the decline in sterling 
exchange, showing that the flour is need- 
ed 


Feed prices, or the decline in them, 
seem to have reached a resting point, 
and this suggests that possibly liquida- 
tion in feed has been completed and that 
the present reduced output and the com- 
ing of cold weather may keep them from 
going still lower. Millers are apparently 
selling their output. An_ interesting 
thing, compared with a year ago, is that 
wheat prices at Toledo are about 20c 
bu lower, corn and oats about the same, 
and rye 60c bu higher. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.02@ 
1.08% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Nov. 30. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5@ 
5.35 bbl, local springs $6.20@6.50, local 
hard winters $6.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$81@31.50 ton, mixed feed $31 and mid- 
dlings $31@31.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined capacity of 48,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Nov. 26-Dec. 1 ......%..00. 33,900 74 
Previous week .........+++ 33,800 70 
Year ago ...--..+ees eccece 29,200 61 
Two years ABO ......seee0% 20,300 42 
Three years ago ........++. 19,000 39 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1. 20 130,410 95,109 73 

Previous week. 22 131,910 86,660 65% 
Year ago ...... 23 150,360 84,362 56 
Two years ago. 27 140,610 58,348 41 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 954,000 911,000 514,000 34,000 
Corn, bus.... 141,000 79,000 14,000 36,000 
Oats, bus.... 37,000 21,000 24,000 5,000 


NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a_ business 
trip to southeastern markets. 

Edward E. Smith, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Atlanta, Ga., has moved his office 
from the Healey Building to 814 Glen 
Building, recently completed. 

Ernest C, Stott, president David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., and R. 





R. Cook and O. G. Trudeau, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, were in 
Toledo recently. 

An involuntary petition in bankrw:tcy 
has been filed against the Bucklen |’ ood 
Products Co., Toledo. Debts of §),412 
and assets of $548 are listed in a volun- 
tary bankruptcy petition which has |een 
filed. 

J. F. Hall left Toledo Dec. 1 to assume 
active management of the Pittsburg!) of- 
fice of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. St. 
Joseph, Mo. He will have supervision 
over the sale of flour for this company in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, and also 
over the pancake flour business in t(erri- 
tory formerly attached to the Pitts! urgh 
office. 

A permanent toast committee has cen 
formed in Cleveland, Ohio, with I! :rry 
Blanchard, local manager of the Fle 'sch- 


mann Co., as chairman. There are 16 
on the committee, which is made wu) of 
representatives of the various branches 
of the trade. The flour dealers are rep- 
resented by J. E. Babbitt, flour broker. 
The campaign will be launched Jan. {, as 
it was not possible to get ready fur it 


by Dec. 3, the time set for most other 
cities. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour demand from the Soutlicast 
showed some improvement during the 
week ending Dec. 1. A number of ills 
reported increases in new sales, though 
a majority continued to describe \usi- 
ness as dull. Among the new sales were 
some lots of 500 and 1,000 bbls, but ost 
of the orders were for carload lots. 
Specifications on old contracts were only 


fair, with aggregate shipments «out 
equal to production. 

Prices have ruled about steady. ()uo- 
tations, Dec. 1, were substantially a. fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter \ /ieat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio liver 
points, $6.75@7.10; standard or revular 


patent, $5.75@6.40; straight patent, »5.25 
@5.60; first clears, $3.75@4.50. 

Rehandlers report demand for ‘lour 
quiet. Prices: spring wheat first p: ‘ent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nasivville, 
$6.75@7.10; hard winter wheat shor: pat- 
ent, $5.75@6.20. 

The cash wheat situation has been ‘irm. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quot: at 
$1.28@1.29 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed easier, with demand le: ac- 
tive. Prices: soft winter wheat ran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River }) ints, 
$30@82; standard middlings or ».orts, 
$33 @35. | 

Corn meal remains. quiet. !'rices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.20@2.30; unbolted, “2.10 
@2.20. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southe: stern 


flour mills, in barrels, as report « to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output ofac 
bbls bbls ivity 
Nov. 18-24 ....... 201,780 122,260 60.8 
Previous week ... 215,860 120,506 +7 
Year? O80 «5.0000 199,680 125,684 pt 
Two years ago.... 184,170 65,009 i 
Three years ago.. 226,440 84,602 37. 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comp: iso”, 
as reported through the Grain Excl. nge: 


nec. 1 


Nov. 24 ~ 
ED is. 4 00 weno 59,700 3,500 
WE, ED asc ieesccake 406,000 12,088 
er eee 102,000 — 
Obie BOR doa sions exavexs 339,500 9,00 


NOTES 
Total receipts of grain at Nasiiville 
for the week ending Dec. 1, 215 cars. 
W. B. Anderson, of the Acme mills, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., was a recent visitor 
to Nashville. 
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The Tri-State Milling Co., Memphis, 
is now occupying its new home, The 
plant has a capacity of 100 bbls daily. 

All-States Feed Mills is the name of 
a new Memphis corporation which will 
operate the old G, E. Patterson plant, 
and manufacture mixed feeds. L. B. 
Chevaillier is head of the company. 

Joun LeEIPER. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The territory controlled by Indianapo- 
lis mills experienced a week of dull busi- 
ness between Nov. 25 and Dec. 1. Out- 
put has fallen, but production figures 
submitted to the Board of Trade show 
that business for the year to date is 
more than 5,000 bbls over that of last 
year and nearly 2,000 over the produc- 
tion of two years ago: Feed continues 
dull, with prices unchanged. 

‘The steady stream of small orders 
which has appeared recently, due to the 
policy of small and frequent buying, 
continues generally. Unseasonably warm 
weather which still prevails throughout 
the Mississippi valley is held responsible 
for much of the slow business. No ex- 
porting has been done. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41%e to New York, Dec. 1: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1@1.08, No. 2 hard 96@99c; 
corn, No. 2 white 69@74c, No. 3 white 
66@69e, No. 2 yellow 70@75c, No. 3 yel- 
low 68@73c, No. 2 mixed 67@72c, No. 3 
mixed 65@69c; oats, No. 2 white 41@ 
4115c, No. 3 white 40@41%c. 

Output of Indianapolis mills, with a 
weckly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store, in 
bushels, with comparisons for previous 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller for the week ending Dec. 1: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Nov. 25-Dec, 1 .c.ccccccees 8,281 41 
Pr US WECK .ccccccccces 9,544 48 
Y ABO ccvvccccvcvessecee 3,164 26 
Tw CATS BBO cccccccceces 6,342 32 

NSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 
In Out 

Wheat .cccssveasantcees 35,000 7,000 
Gorn ...csssevatilessuses 657,000 133,000 
Oats ....cccccccccesecce 128,000 16,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 1, 1928... 786,100 929,000 245,000 4,000 
Dec. 2, 1922.:. 448,802 267,000 355,800 .... 
Dec, 3, 1921... 324,870 302,500 413,500 500 


NOTES 


Fire, which caused several thousand 
dollars damage at Pittsboro, Ind., start- 
ed in the Clarence Scott bakery shortly 
before midnight Nov. 29, presumably 
from the ovens. The bakery was de- 
stroyed and several adjoining buildings 
damaged, 

The conference of Indiana wheat grow- 
ers, which will be held in Indianapolis 
this month to consider plans for co- 
operative wheat marketing, probably will 
be one of the preliminary steps in effect- 
ing « national organization of wheat 
growers, according to Perry H. Crane, 
pevetacy Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
ion. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


PITTSBURGH 


For the week ending Dec. 1 there was 
marked dullness in the flour market, due 
to fluctuating prices. Flour quotations: 
spring wheat $6@6.75 bbl and hard win- 
ter $5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $4.25@4.75, and clears, $5.25 
@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour 
was nominal, with demand light. 

The millfeed market showed consider- 
able weakness, and prices took a drop. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $31@32 
ton; flour middlings, $32.50@33.50; red 
dog, $35@36; spring wheat bran, $28@ 
2%; winter wheat bran, $27.50@28.50; 
linseed meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 
41 per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 
per cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent 
$54,—all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 
According to the New Castle (Pa.) 


Milling Co., wheat deliveries to the mill 
have been rather slow the past few 


mil 


Arrests of a number of western Penn- 
sylvania dealers in cattle feeds for fail- 
ing to take metal fasteners off bags have 


we @ Wheat is bringing $1 bu at the 
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been brought about by state agricultural 
authorities. 

Rodman T. Hambleton, formerly 
Pittsburgh manager for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is now associated with D. T. 
Felix, flour and merchandise broker, with 
offices at 809-10 Renshaw Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

A. P. Cole, president Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, has appointed the following com- 
mittee, which will select nominees for 
the various offices, to be voted for at 
the annual election, Jan. 25, 1924: D. F. 
Felix, chairman; L. E. Bowman, H. W. 
Powers, H. J. Wilhelm and R. S. Thorpe. 

Two flour mill owners of Berks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, Francis K. Savage, of 
Sinking Spring, and Harry F. Rieser, 
of West Leesport, were married on 
Thanksgiving Day. Miss Mable Feicht- 
inger became the bride of Mr. Savage, 
while Miss Helen Merkel, of Reading, 


THE -Bi 


NORFOLK 


The flour market is inactive. Strenu- 
ous efforts by mills to stimulate business 
by making concessions appear to have 
had no real effect. In the Carolinas the 
Virginia mills are quoting winter 
straights and long patents at $5, deliv- 
ered, which represents about $4.60, Vir- 
ginia common points. This, of course, 
is a long way below the quotations of 
winter mills, and prohibitive for Kan- 
sas and spring wheat mills. Bakers do 
not appear anxious, as they see nothing 
in the situation to cause them uneasiness 
regarding future supplies. Western mills 
quote short winter patents at $5.60@ 
5.75, standard patents $5.25@5.40, Kan- 
sas family patents $6.50@6.70, and bak- 
ers grades $6.20@6.50. Northwestern 
mills are holding top grades at $6.75@ 
7.15, and bakers at $6.40@6.60. 

Feed prices are all lower, and the little 
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became Mrs. Rieser. Both couples left 
immediately on a joint honeymoon tour 
of the Southwest by automobile. 

C, C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 


Dullness continues to feature the flour 
market here. Mills are running regular- 
ly, however, and increasing stocks to 
meet the demand looked for at the be- 
ginning of the new year. Flour quota- 
tions for the week ending Dec. 1, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: 
best patents, $6.50 bbl; straights, $5; 
Kansas, $6.75; spring, $7; clears, in 
jutes, firsts $8.75, seconds $3.50. 

Demand for millfeed has dropped off. 
Although the price has been lowered 
here, the dairies have raised the price of 
milk to city consumers, giving as an ex- 
cuse the high cost of f Millers hard- 
ly understand this argument. Prices, 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran, $31 :ton; mixed feed, $82; 
shorts, $83. ees 


C. M. Jackman, president Wichita 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in Evansville 
recently, visiting at the home of C, M. 
Patterson, his son-in-law, who is a chem- 
ist at the Igleheart mills. 

W. W. Ross. 
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activity the trade experienced recently 
has disappeared. Bran is quoted at $33 
@34 ton and standard middlings at $33.50 
@34, with offerings of both at $1@1.50 
less for January delivery. Red dog is 
nominal at $40@41. 


NOTES 


The new bakery of the D. Pender 
Grocery Co., costing $150,000 and having 
a capacity of 35,000 loaves a week, is 
now in operation. 

The American discharge port of the 
Honduras Fruit & Transportation Co., 
owned and operated by the Southgate 
Forwarding Co., Norfolk, has been trans- 
ferred to this city from Mobile, two 
steamers making regular 15-day sailin 
to Central America. The line also will 
establish a freight service from this port 
to Central America. Flour shipments 
will be handled from the Army Supply 
Base, and it is probable large consign- 
ments of west coast flour will be moved 
over this route. 

Forecasts on the part of some ship- 
pers that Norfolk would never prove an 
important grain handling port appeared 
to have been belied by the activities at 
the new city elevator, when its capacity 
of 500,000 bus was completely aust- 
ed, and large shipments of grain were 


1000a 


threatened with demurrage on account 
of the inability to load it into ships as 
rapidly as it was received. It was neces- 
sary recently to install emergency chutes 
on the elevator, in order to handle the 
ships as fast as they appeared. 

JoserH A. Lesuiz. 





ROCHESTER 

With prices barely steady and in some 
cases concessions offered on hard wheat 
flours without pressure from the buyer, 
there is little encouragement to the trade 
to purchase beyond its urgent necessities. 

Some of the mills report fair sales, 
but there has been the usual slump in 
volume always incident to a_ holiday. 
Shipping directions have been slow, and 
some mills have shown fully as much in- 
terest in obtaining directions on old or- 
ders as in booking new ones. However, 
the output of hard wheat flour shows 
practically no change from the week 
ending Nov. 24. 

Mills are mostly well sold up on clears 
and low grade. Going prices on spring 
wheat flours: patents, $6.80@6.95 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.20; 
straights, $6.75, mostly local; bakers pat- 
ent, $6.50@6.70, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $5.50@6.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.50; 
low grade, $4.25@4.30. 

Soft wheat mills here have had a dull 
week. The trade is looking for bargains 
that the firm wheat market here pro- 
hibits giving unless mills are resigned 
to doing business at a loss. Wheat is 
coming somewhat freer, but it is still 
far under seasonable deliveries. There 
is no chance to shade prices with the 
farmer, who is in a take it or leave it 
mood and getting mostly $1.10@1.15 bu. 
Shipping directions are slow. Best 
brands winter straights are offered at 
$5.45@5.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $5.50@5.75, with the spread 
covering jobbers and retailers. 

Prices on both entire wheat and gra- 
ham flours have been shaded somewhat. 
Inquiry is light, and shipments are prac- 
tically all in mixed cars. Entire wheat 
is offered at $6.25@6.35 bbl and graham 
at $5.30@5.40, both cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Sales of rye flour were small. 
There was little inquiry, and shipping 
directions lagged. Prices were slightly 
shaded, with best light brands offered at 
$4.45@4.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton. Nothing doing in western rye flour, 
with light nominally offered at $5 bbl, 
cotton 98’s. 

Feed is in lighter demand, and some 
mills have made price concessions. How- 
ever, none have much on hand and, with 
the belief that the trade is generally 
carrying light stocks, millers look to see 
an advancing market as soon as real win- 
ter weather arrives. Going prices: spring 
bran, $33.50@35 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $383; winter bran, $83@34, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
standard $35, flour $87, both sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, standard, $35; win- 
ter middlings, $36@37, mostly local and 
closely cleaned up. Rye feed un- 
changed at $31@32 ton, sacked, mostly 
local. Western feed in fair demand and 
prices steady. Corn meal $44 ton and 
ground oats $36, both sacked, delivered. 
Corn meal, table quality, steady at $3.75 
per 100 lbs, and $4 in 5-lb sacks. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

‘ output activity 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1 .......+.++. 7,20 39 

Previous week ......-++.4+ 7,500 40 

Of the current week’s total, 5,700 bbls 

were spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter 

and 400 rye. 
T. W. Knapp. 





RUSSIAN RYE FOR NORWAY 

A Norwegian vessel from Petrograd 
recently discharged 1,000 tons Russian 
rye at Bergen, and about the same 
amount at another Norwegian port. It 
is stated that the Norwegian government 
foodstuff directory has contracted with 
the Soviet Russian government for 20,000 
tons rye. This, with the two previous 
contracts, aggregating 25,000 tons, brings 
the Norwegian grain purchases from 
Russia up to 45,000 tons. The last pur- 
chase is for Jahuary and February de- 
livery from Black Sea ports. 
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Flour buying is limited almost entirely 
to small quantities purchased for imme- 
diate shipment to fill in depleted stocks. 
Little hope is held for a change in this 
condition during December, but the trade 
is optimistic as to the period following 
the first of the year, when buyers are 
expected in the market in larger num- 
bers, and a heavier volume of flour 
should be purchased. 

Mills which still have considerable 
bookings made early in the crop season 
report a slight improvement in shipping 
directions. Those located in southern 
Illinois state that they are having little 
trouble in getting buyers to take out 
purchases. 

What flour is being sold in St. Louis 
and the surrounding territory is mostly 
soft wheat, and is going largely to the 
South and Southeast. Business is not 
active in those sections, but it is better 
there than in other localities. What it 
will be after Jan. 1 is hard to predict, 
for the effect of the poor cotton crop 
will then begin to be felt in earnest. 

Export business is mostly to Latin 
American countries, although some flour 
is moving to Holland and Scandinavia. 
Purchases are generally in small lots, and 
for immediate shipment. Canadian com- 
petition is beginning to be felt in the 
southern countries, and is having a det- 
rimental effect on the volume of flour 
exported there from the United States. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.70@6.20 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard. patent $5.50@5.85, first clear 
$4.40@4.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.30@5.75, straight $4.60@4.85, first 
clear $4@4.10; soft winter short patent 
$5.20@5.50, straight $4.50@4.75, first 
clear $4@4.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Mev. S6-Dec. 1... ccccccses 46,600 92 
Previous week .....ccccccs 46,200 91 
WOOP GOD ccccccccesvuctese 31,600 62 
Two years ABO ......-s.00% 24,100 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Nov. 36-Dec. 2... nccccccee 46,800 60 
Previous week ..........+. 55,600 72 
WORF GOO vacdvsccuceqevuce 46,500 60 
PWS FORTS GRO .cccccoscver 26,700 35 


MILLFEED 


General inactivity prevailed in the 
millfeed market during the week ending 
Dec. 1, and prices show very little 
change. Offerings from the mills were 
not particularly heavy, but ample to take 
care of the demand. igh was mostly 
for immediate shipment, and there is no 
tendency on the part of buyers to build 
up a reserve stock. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $27.50@28 ton, soft winter 
bran $28@28.50, and gray shorts $81@ 
31.50. 

WHEAT 


There is a fair demand for all classes 
of soft wheat by shippers and local mills, 
with a good clearance daily. Hard wheat 
fairly steady. Elevator buyers are in 
the market for No. 2 hard at about 1%c 
over the St. Louis December price. No. 
3 hard is taken at 1c discount, and there 
was a little milling demand for cars of 

color. Receipts, 259 cars, against 
962 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
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No. 2 red, $1.15; No. 3 red, $1.11; No. 
2 hard, $1.07. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Consignment notices on cash corn have 
fallen off materially and, with wet 
weather over part of the corn belt, a 
further delay in the movement is antici- 
pated. Prices for oats varied little, and 
a very dull trade was reported. 

Receipts of corn, 476 cars, against 322 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn 72c, No. 4 corn 68@69c, No. 5 
corn 65@66c; No. 2 yellow 75@79c, No. 
3 yellow 74@75c, No. 4 yellow 71@72c, 
No. 5 yellow 66@67c; No. 4 white 70c, 
No. 5 white 65c. Oats receipts 188 cars, 
against 266. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
46c; No. 3 oats, 45@46c; No. 4 oats, 
4@45c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 98,830 91,900 114,030 110,120 
Wheat, bus.. 506,327 927,600 316,260 591,130 
Corn, bus.... 809,000 427,700 213,440 289,775 
Oats, bus.... 642,000 554,200 542,100 385,650 
Rye, bus..... 13,100 3,300 4,820 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 38,400 36,800 6,540 6,290 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$2@2.10, cream meal $2.20@2.30, grits 
and hominy $2.35@2.45. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.20@4.30, standard white pat- 
ent $4.20@4.25, medium white $4.15@ 
4.20, straight $4.10@4.15, fancy dark 
$4.10@4.20, low grade dark #4@4.10, rye 
meal $3.80@3.90. 


NOTES 


H. B. Sparks, president Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, IIl., is spending the win- 
ter at Biloxi, Miss. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., recently was 
in St. Louis on business. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager for the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was a business visitor in St. 
Louis, Nov. 27 


John P. Burke, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, on transfer of certifi- 
cate from Jesse Oliver Witt. 

The average loading of cars of grain 
received in St. Louis, based on the 
weights of 100 cars, as compiled by the 
Merchants’ Exchange, is as _ follows: 
wheat, 1,300 bus; corn, 1,400; oats, 2,000; 
rye, 1,300; barley, 1,600. 

The German consulate in St. Louis 
was closed Nov. 28, and this territory 
is now under the general German con- 
sulate at Chicago. Hugo Mundt, who 
was consul here, will leave St. Louis for 
Berlin about Dec. 10. There has been a 
consulate in St. Louis for 75 years. 


Irregularity continues to feature 
trade, and the purchasing of commodi- 
ties is on an extremely cautious and con- 
servative basis, according to the report 
on general business conditions during 
the past 30 days, issued Nov. 30 by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 11,- 
685 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during November. His report 
also shows 95,150 bbls flour on hand 
Dec. 1, compared with 77,650 on Nov. 1, 
and 60,900 on Dec. 1, 1922. 

The application of the J. H. Teasdale 
Commission Co., St. Louis, to have the 
Missouri Pacific elevator made regular 
under its management, and classified as 
regular under the rules of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, and the 
——— governing regular elevators 

warehouses, has been approved by 
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the board of directors of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

James C. Lincoln, Sr., for several 
years traffic commissioner of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, died re- 
cently at Southern Pines, N. C. Mr. 
Lincoln left the position of assistant 
traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad to become connected with the 
Merchants’ Exchange. He was the first 
president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, and for 11 years was 
manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
Burial was in St. Joseph, Mo., his birth- 
place. 


MEMPHIS 


Conditions in the flour market show 
no change for the better, and business 
is moving along limited lines, with buy- 
ers taking only actual requirements. 
Jobbers report that collections have been 
better than expected thus far, but the 
small amount of cotton left to be sold 
does not indicate that business may be 
counted upon to hold its own in the agri- 
cultural sections. In the cities and in- 
dustrial centers there is reason for ex- 
pecting good business, as thus far there 
is no unemployment. 

Buying from the mills has been very 
quiet, with practically no change in 
prices, although some of the plants that 
turn out special brands are holding firm. 
There is so little buying that most mills 
name quotations only when shipments are 
wanted. Easiness in millfeeds is said 
to be one of the reasons why mills are 
so steady in their ideas of value on flour. 

Demand for feeds continues very light 
and there has been plenty of both bran 
and shorts here, in spite of small re- 
ceipts. Mild weather has lessened de- 
mand, although pastures are now almost 
a thing of the past. Prices at which 
feeds have been sold here for a week or 
more have been at less than mills gen- 
erally were asking, due to an oversupply 
on a very poor market. Wheat bran is 
selling around $29 ton or a shade less, 
and gray shorts at $32@32.50. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour prices remain virtually station- 
ary, and little change has been noted in 
the demand from Europe or from the 
domestic market, although business was 
stimulated to some degree by orders 
from the tropics. The stability of prices 
is considered favorable, in that this was 
the first week for some time when quo- 
tations did not drop 10@30c under the 
preceding week. 

Millers are quoting to dealers the fol- 
lowing prices on flour: short patent, 
spring $7.35, Kansas $5.50, Oklahoma 
$5.40, Illinois $6.75; 95 per cent, spring 
$6.95, Kansas $5.20, Oklahoma $5.10, Il- 
linois $6; 100 per cent, spring $6.50, Kan- 
sas $5, Oklahoma $4.90, Illinois $5.60; 
cut, spring $6, Kansas $4.90, Oklahoma 
$4.70, Illinois $5.10; first clear, Kansas 
$4.50, Oklahoma $4.40, Illinois $4.80; sec- 
ond clear, Kansas $4, Oklahoma $4.05, 
Illinois $3.95; No. 2 semolina, $6.85; No. 
3 semolina, $6.55. 

Corn products, dealers’ quotations, per 
100 lbs, in bulk, sacked: cream meal, 
$2.25; grits, fine and coarse, $2.30; corn 
flour, $2.50. 

Feedingstuffs, dealers’ quotations, per 
bu, bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.05, No. 
2 white $1.05; oats, No. 2 white 58c, 
No. 3 white 57c; alfalfa hay, $36 ton. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 396,- 
266 bus wheat in November, and gives 
the stock in elevators as follows: wheat, 
334,000 bus; corn, 23,000; oats, 3,000; 
rye, 19,000. 

The movement of flour to the tropics, 
three important steamship lines report- 
ing, shows 16,379 bags were sent to those 
countries through this port during the 
current week, compared with 14,804 the 
preceding week. 

The Southern Pacific, or Morgan Line, 
reports having ag 1,350 bags flour 
to Havana on the Chalmette, compared 
with 1,650 the previous week. 

F. J. Rolfus, assistant traffic manager 
of Vaccaro Bros. & Co., reports 4,588 
bags flour to Vera Cruz, 59 bags flour, 
19 cases and 1 box biscuits, 2 crates and 
12 cans crackers, to La Ceiba. 

The United Fruit Co. reports 10,441 
bags, compared with 13,154 the previous 
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week, and gives the following destina- 
tions and amounts: to Havana, 800; San- 
tiago, 1,000; Colon, 920; Panama, 1; 
Guayaquil, 1,680; Tumaco, 100; Punta 
Arenas, 150; Kingston, 870; Livingston, 
34; Cozumel, 20; Belize, 665; Guatemala 
City, 2,059; Point Barrios, 159; Limon, 
1,705; Bocas Del Toro, 275. 

A strong demand for corn has been 
reported in the local market, but dealers 
say they are unable to fill the orders 
because of inability to get the grain. 


NOTES 


Among recent dissolutions filed at 
Baton Rouge is that of the Leona lice 
Milling Co., New Orleans. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal Co, 
is loading two steamers with wheat for 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. They are 
the Edam, with 66,266 bus, and the Caro- 
line, with 196,000. 

The department of agriculture has sent 
C. F. alton, of the bureau of chem- 
istry, to McComb, Miss., where Herbert 
O. Allena and X. A. Kramer are con- 
structing a sirup plant. The problein to 
be solved, ‘according to experts, is to 
standardize the sirup produced by indi- 
vidual farmers. 

R. A. Sutuivayn. 





TURKEYS ROUT THE GRASSHOPPERS 


Great Fatts, Mont.—A survey just 
made by the county agent of Pon:era 
County shows that 16,000 turkeys were 
raised in that division of the state in 
1923. Two carloads, containing some 
3,500 birds, were shipped to the Chicago 
market. The full significance of this cir- 
cumstance, however, is to be found only 
in the further fact that farmers have a 
double motive in turkey culture. ‘heir 
ultimate object is a defensive onc, as 
the turkey is the surest method of fight- 
ing the grasshopper pest, which has been 
extremely bad in portions of the state 
for the last two years, 

The county agent forecasts that no less 
than 50,000 turkeys will be grown in 
Conrad County next season. Those fa- 
miliar with the turkey’s habits declare 
that by an organized effort farmers could 
put the grasshopper completely to rout 
in three years if they would grow the 
Thanksgiving bird in sufficient numbers. 
In two or three instances wheat farmers 
are reported to have saved large acre- 
ages from loss last year because they had 
flocks of turkeys to range their fiel«s. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SOY BEANS IN INDIANA 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inv. — With increased 
acreage each year for the past two years, 
the soy bean is rapidly working toward 
a permanent place in the state’s agri- 
culture. Many farmers are seeking other 
than the obvious ways of using soy 
beans, and men who have grown the 


crop are now considering how to include 
it in their rotation programme. |t is 
said to compare favorably with cotton- 
seed meal, tankage or linseed meal as 
a supplementary protein feed. (sed 


with a mineral mixture, soy beans have 
been profitably fed to hogs. They also 
give as good results in feeding sheep as 
choice cottonseed meal, when usc to 
supplement shelled corn, silage and clo- 
ver hay. 

Curis O. ALBION. 





CO-OPERATIVE RICE MARKETING 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—Five co-operative 
associations owned and operated by pro- 
ducers are marketing a large part ° 
the rice produced in the United States. 
Three associations are in Louisian:, one 
in Arkansas and one in California. ‘hree 
were formed in 1921, one in 1922 and 
one in August, 1923. Four of the «sso- 
ciations report combined membership of 
3,813. The associations are: : 

Arkansas Rice Growers’ Co-operative 
Association, Stuttgart, Ark., 1,031 mem- 
bers; Rice Growers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento, 593 members, hal- 
dling 180,000,000 Ibs of 1922 rice crops 
American Rice Growers’ Association, 
Lake Charles, La., 1,366 members, hat- 
dling 200,000,000 Ibs of 1922 crop; Louisi- 
ana Farm Bureau Rice Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, Crowley, La., Le 
members, handling 48,394,746 lbs of 1922 
crop; Farm Bureau River Rice Growers 
Co-operative Association. 

Cuaruzes C. Haat. 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


(Continued from page 992.) 


The welcome was spoken by Reverend 
Phillips Endecott Osgood, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, and then the sermon was 
delivered by Right Reverend Theodore 
Payne Thurston, Bishop of Oklahoma 
and chaplain to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Bishop Thurston’s text was from 
St. Luke, VI, 1: “And it came to pass on 
the second Sabbath after the first that 
He went through the corn fields; and 
His disciples plucked the ears of corn 
and did eat, rubbing them in their 
hands.” After the sermon and the clos- 
ing prayers, the Recessional Hymn, “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,’ was sung by 
the two choirs. The Benediction was 
followed by the Sevenfold Amen, sung 
by the St. Mark’s Choir, and the organ 
postlude, played by Mr. Avery, was a 
Bach fugue. 

The church service closed the events 
of the first day of the Celebration, which, 
in addition to the formal programme, in- 
cluded various informal meetings of 
groups of friends who had come together 
for this occasion. One of these, held 
Thursday evening, was a meeting of 
most of the men who had formed the 
Millers’ Committee of the United States 
Food Administration, held at the Lake 
Minnetonka residence of Mr. James Ford 
Bell. 


Friday, Nov. 23 

The programme of the second day of 
the Anniversary Celebration began with 
a visit to the University of Minnesota. 
Special automobiles were in readiness 
at 10:30 to take the guests to the Uni- 
versity, and special exercises, arranged 
by Professor Carlyle M. Scott, were held 
in the University Music Hall at 11 
o'clock. After an organ prelude played 
by Mr. George H. Fairclough, the guests 
were welcomed by Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president of the University. Presi- 
dent Coffman laid special emphasis on 
the increasingly close relationship be- 
tween industry and education, pointing 
out the service which education, above 
all at the state institutions, was seeking 
to render to all forms of industry in 





training men and women for its special 
needs. He spoke of the part which 
prominent millers of an older generation 
had played in establishing and building 
up the University of Minnesota, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the benefits which 
these men had in the past conferred on 
the institution were today being returned 
many times over in the contribution made 
by education to the service of industry 
and of the public as a whole. 

Following President Coffman’s speech, 
students from the Dramatic Department 
of the University presented a short play, 
“The Florist Shop,” by Winifred Hank- 
ridge, under the direction of Ariel Mac- 
naughton Dingwall. The parts in this 
spirited comedy were admirably taken 
by Hester Sondergaard (Maude), Rich- 
ard Gaskill (Henry), Carleton Neville 
(Slovski), Helen Cross (Miss Wells) and 
Merlin Carlock (Mr. Jackson). The or- 
gan postlude was played by Mr. Fair- 
clough. 

Immediately following this programme 
the guests were taken to the Biological 
Museum, where they were met by Dr. 
Thomas S. Roberts and shown the ani- 
mal groups presented to the University 
by Mr. James F. Bell and others. 


THE FRIDAY LUNCHEON 


At 1:30 on Friday the second luncheon 
was held, in the Gold Room of the Rad- 
isson Hotel. Once again about 350 guests 
were present, and Mr. Edgar presided. 
In introducing Mr. Bernard A. Eckhart, 
the first speaker, Mr. Edgar enumerated 
the many positions which Mr. Eckhart 
has held in public and business life, the 
extraordinary range of these services be- 
ing a surprise even to most of those who 
had thought they were well acquainted 
with Mr. Eckhart’s manifold activities. 

ADDRESS BY MR. ECKHART 

Mr. Eckhart’s address on the history 
of flour milling was as follows: 

I realize, gentlemen, that current prob- 
lems are calling for our attention. But 
there will always be problems, and a 
brief sketch of milling history may give 
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us a truer perspective of present condi- 
tions. At times I must confess that I 
feel the need of seeing business in gen- 
eral, ard our business in particular, in 





clearer perspective. The press of daily 
duties tends to focus attention on present 
details that concern us so immediately 
that we are likely to see only part of 
the a We may not catch the 
broader trend of events and the complex 
interplay of world forces. Such is the 
penalty of living in a world in which 
there is too much happening. 

The story of milling lacks much in the 
way of dramatic incident that historians 
love to chronicle. Perhaps that is why 
I could find the history I was seeking 
only in the notable publication of our 
honored host. I refer to Mr. Edgar’s 
book, “The Story of a Grain of Wheat.” 
The history of milling is not a tale of 
wars, dynasties, illicit loves and overtop- 
ping ambitions. It has to do with the 
prosaic problem of getting a living and 
providing society with an ample supply 
of food. Nevertheless, we may well be 
proud of the record; progress in milling 
is a notable chapter in economic history. 

I trust that you will not think it in- 
appropriate, at so notable an anniver- 
sary, to thumb through the pages of 
milling history, even beyond the record 
of the last 50 years which this gathering 
commemorates. However, let me reas- 
sure you at once that it will not be 
necessary to go quite so far back as the 
Garden of Eden. That story is about 
an apple, not flour. 


2200 B.c. To 1870 a.p. 


You will recall that the development 
of milling processes through the first five 
stages—handstone, saddlestone, mortar, 
quern, and millstone—was centuries slow. 
We have done more in the last 50 years 
than was done in the 40 odd centuries 
before, 

Just when the handstone was first used, 
I cannot say. However, ruins of ancient 
cities have disclosed the fact that the 
saddlestone process was in general use as 
far back as 2200 B.C. It was doubtless 
the method used when Joseph was 
Pharaoh’s Food Administrator and con- 
ducted the first, and one of the few suc- 
cessful, grain “corners.” Incidentally, 
as the baker of that period was the miller 
as well, it is reasonable to conclude that 
Pharaoh’s baker was hanged for pro- 
ducing poor flour. And since he had the 
immense stocks of grain held by Pharaoh 
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upon which to draw, perhaps he deserved 
his punishment. 

The children of Israel probabl 
brought the saddlestone process wit 
them out of Egypt, and there is reason 
to believe that the Greeks and Romans 
used it. It was also used by the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of America. Indeed, rel- 
ics in America indicate that the saddle- 
stones of the Indians were superior to 
those used elsewhere. The American 
miller was early a leader in his profes- 
sion. 

The quern, which succeeded the mortar, 
was the first revolving mill. It was in 
use at the beginning of the Christian era. 

The change from the quern to the flat 
millstone extended over several centuries. 
This is also true of the application of 
power for grinding grain, although it is 
in the record that water mills were op- 
erated before the Christian era. The 
wind mill seems to have made its ap- 
pearance about the year 1200. The use 
of cattle in a tread mill was in vogue 
for many years prior to the advent of 
the wind mill. 

From that time until about 1870 there 
was little development in the milling 
process, although the number and size 
of mills increased. 

The milling industry during the first 
three quarters of the nineteenth century 
had no trade journals. The first publi- 
cations of trade interest to millers were 
printed by the manufacturers of ma- 
chines for dressing millstones. These 
papers were circulated among millers 
really as advertising material. The ma- 
chines that they were established to ex- 
ploit went out of use when millstones 
were succeeded by the roller process, but 
some of the publications still survive as 
bona fide trade journals. It was in 1873 
that The Northwestern Miller began pub- 
lication. I feel that you will not accuse 
me of exaggeration when I say that from 
the beginning it has set and maintained 
standards which some trade journals in 
some of our industries perhaps may have 
equaled, but none have excelled. 


CHANGE AND PROCESS 


After sketching in broad outline the 
changes in milling methods from 2200 
B.C. to 1870 A.D., I cannot resist the 
temptation to philosophize for a moment, 
Sometimes, in the rush of present-day 
change, some members of the community 
are misled into enn, See change al- 
ways means progress. However, it does 
seem to me that we may interpret mill- 
ing history as a record of progress. 
Change has been in the direction of 
larger output, better product and lower 
costs. 

America has produced the major in- 
ventions and even the refinements in mill- 
ing processes that give to the consumer 
in the United States the purest and high- 
est grade of flour made anywhere in the 
world. Moreover, I can say, without fear 
of contradiction, that the increase in 
output and capital invested, as well as 
improvement in product, have been more 
marked in the milling industry than in 
any other essential business. The achieve- 
ments in milling since 1870 should be 
a spur to greater effort on our part. 
The rising curve of progress must not 
bend down because of us. 


PROGRESS OF MILLING SINCE 1870 


To place the development of milling 
within our own time, it is helpful to 
recall the background of American his- 
tory. The colonial period gave way be- 
fore the new nation. The American sys- 
tem of internal improvements began 
about 1815. Unlike the case of England, 
the American empire lay at home. From 
1840 to 1870, Americans were concerned 
with the occupation of the great West. 
Then came the rise of large scale pro- 
duction and intense competition, which 
was followed, from about 1887 almost 
to date, by industrial combination and 
government regulation. 

It is significant that milling had its 
rapid development during the period 
when small businesses were becoming big 
business. It is more significant that mill- 
ing has remained competitive—sometimes 
too competitive. I speak feelingly. 

It has not been necessary for the fed- 
eral government to regulate combinations 
producing breadstuffs. The interstate 
commerce act of 1887 was not directed 
at the millers. The Sherman act of 1890 
and the Clayton act of 1914 were not de- 
signed to curb gentlemen’s agreements, 
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price fixing, interlocking directorates, or 
similar situations in the milling industry. 
These measures were directed mainly at 
the railroads, with whose development 
the spread of the milling business has 
been so closely related. feel that the 
railroads have suffered at times from too 
much regulation by too many govern- 
ment agencies. For long this regulation 
tended to destroy their credit and impair 
their efficiency. We should be grateful, 
therefore, that we have not brought gov- 
ernment regulation upon our industry. 
Moreover, it seems to me, gentlemen, that 
the future of our industry, like the 
course of its historical development, does 
not lie in practices in restraint of trade. 

Turning now from the background of 
our economic history to milling progress 





This today excites uncontrollable envy, 
— creates a longing for the “good old 
ays.” 

he success of flour manufactured by 
the purifier system naturally attracted 
the attention of other millers, who were 
quick to see the advantage offered and 
to have purifiers installed in their mills. 
The improvement in product was so pro- 
nounced that even winter wheat millers 
gradually adopted the system. It is now 
in general wae ey merchant mills through- 
out the country. 

The first attempt to export the flour 
manufactured from nw Bg by the 
purifier system was made by William H. 
Dunwoody, an associate of Governor 
Washburn, in 1887. 

The trend in milling during the last 
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in your time and mine, we find, above 
all, a story of technical improvement in 
processes of production. 

Millstones were still in use when, in 
1870, a machine which we now know as 
the purifier was invented by a French- 
man, and the first purifier was installed 
in a mill owned by George H. Christian. 
It was finally perfected until the results 
were not only satisfactory to the owner, 
but also revolutionary for the industry. 
By the use of the purifier, millers were 
able to secure satisfactory results from 
spring wheat, which up to that time had 
not been popular in the domestic markets 
and apparently had not been sold abroad 
at all. 

The results from the use of the purifier 
_ so markedly satisfactory that 

vernor C. C, Washburn, William H. 
Dunwoody, C. A. Pillsbury and other ag- 

sive millers in the Northwest imme- 
iately had their mills equipped with the 
new device. The demand for their flour 
for bread making purposes was so great 
that it was le to secure a profit in 
excess of a dollar a barrel for their flour. 


50 years has been toward the manufac- 
ture of a higher quality of flour on a 
more economical basis. The desire for 

rofit, coupled with pride in our product, 
as been the incentive that has brought 
into the industry, from time to time, steel 
roller mills, purifiers, aspirators, dust 
collectors, wheat scourers, wheat wash- 
ers, bolters, separators, packing ma- 
chines, aging devices and the establish- 
ment of modern laboratories in mills, 
enabling millers to determine by chemical 
analysis the quality of the wheat, the 
gow content and quality of the gluten. 

ll of these improvements in methods of 
production, may I repeat, have combined 
to give the consumer in the United States 
the purest and highest grade of flour 
made anywhere in the world. 


THE LOCALIZATION OF MILLING 


During the last 50 years milling cen- 
ters have shifted, but the industry has 
not become narrowly localized. The 
trend has been toward a falling off in 
production in older sections as new mill- 
ing centers have developed. 
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While the development of the milling 
industry in the Northwest, particularly 
at Minneapolis, has been great, other 
districts are still important factors jn 
the trade. The St. Louis district maip- 
tains a prominent place in the industry, 
and the development of milling at nu- 
merous points on the Pacific Coast has 
been remarkable. Kansas City, Mo., has 
developed into an important milling cen- 
ter, and throughout Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Oklahoma and Texas huniireds 
of mills have been built since 1900. ‘Their 
erection was prompted by the discovery, 
little more than 20 years ago, that the 
soils of those states were capable o¢ pro- 
ducing a variety of wheat from which 
is manufactured flour that has taken a 
leading place in the country’s sup) ly. 

That the Kansas field has appecled to 


some of the northwestern millers is shown 
by the acquisition, within the past year, 
of milling properties in that territory. 


Buffalo has offered some advaitages 


for mills, as is evidenced by the large 
mills already in operation and some in 
course of construction. 
MEN WHO MADE THE INDUSTR 

I have mentioned some of the men 
who have contributed to the development 
of our industry. The complete ist is 
a long one, but I cannot refrain from 


running over it in part. The story of 
business is, after all, the story 0! men. 
You know, as I know, that events /o not 
happen; men bring them about. Much 
of the fascination of business lies in its 
variable human quality. I like to think 
and I do hope that we shall always have 
an organization of our economi: life 
which will insure the rewards of |«ader- 
ship to those farsighted and cour: cous 
men who qualify as leaders in bi -iness. 

Among the eminent men who were con- 
nected with the milling business «uring 
the last 50 years and have passe: on— 
men who were largely instrumenta! in the 
development of the American milling in- 
dustry and at the same time were promi- 
nent in civic and public life—I may men- 
tion: Governor C. C. Washburn, ‘ ‘over- 
nor John S. Pillsbury, John (rosby, 
Charles A. Pillsbury, John A. Christian, 


James S. Bell, William H. Dunwoody, 
George H. Christian, all of Min:csota; 
John B. A. Kern, Bernhard Stern, John 


Stevens, of Wisconsin; Governor i. 0 


Stanard, George H. Plant, Alexa: et H, 
Smith, of Missouri; John W, Burk. Isaac 
Harter, of Ohio; Andrew J. Hunt, Kan- 


sas; Theodore B. Wilcox, Oregon; J. 
Allen Smith, Tennessee; George !!. Ev- 
ans, Indiana; D. R. Sparks, 1!!/inois; 
Charles T, Ballard, Kentucky; |’. H. 
Macgill, Maryland. 


MILLING STANDARDS 


I have taken the position that we do 
not want to have trade practices in the 
milling industry that will bring upon 
us government regulation in the public 
interest, but we do have standards of 
our own, and in one notable instance we 
took steps to embody certain st«.dards 
in the statutory law of the land. : 

About 25 years ago or, to be ect, in 
1898, the milling industry was respon- 
sible for the enactment by Congress of 
what is known as the Pure Flour Law. 
It is still on the statute books. ‘1 iiis law 
both prohibits the mixture of any for 
eign substance with white whe: flour 
without special license and requires the 
marking of ingredients on the p.ckage. 

This legislation was self-imposd. It 
was not forced on us by unfriendly 1- 
terests. The law was secured ‘hrough 
the efforts of the leading millers of the 
country, who always had the active Co 
operation of William C. Edgar, our dis- 
tinguished host. In his journal, The 
Northwestern Miller, Mr. Edgar cham- 
pioned the enactment of this law with his 
usual vigor and energy. ; 

In connection with this matter of poe 
ing standards, it is my privilege tv spe 
for this assemblage in making public 
acknowledgment that Mr. Edg'; ad 
many years, has stood consistently -< 
the highest ideals in the milling industry. 
He has never hesitated to attac ei 
vigorously, through the editorial pes ° 
his powerful journal, trade praciices ° 
questionable or unethical charact¢r. de- 

The American milling industry '45 
veloped the art and science of milling ' 
a point where it can truthfully )e 5” 
that processes of production have 4P 

sonded the standard of periection 
industry as a whole stands for high 
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ideals. In particular, one of our unal- 
terable standards is the maintenance of 
the integrity of white wheat flour. We 
hold to this standard in spite of the 
clamor of food faddists who are con- 
stantly trying to mislead the public by 
advocating the use of flour from whic 

the impurities have not been eliminated. 


WAR RECORD OF MILLERS 


In mentioning the achievements of the 
milling industry of America, we must 
not forget the part that millers played 
during the World War. They responded 
to the call of their country and volun- 
tarily entered into an agreement, through 
Herbert C. Hoover, United States Food 
Administrator, to limit the profit on the 
output of their product. Moreover, when 
it was found necessary for the govern- 
ment to requisition flour for the use of 
the army and navy and for our allies 
oversea, through the divisional chairmen 
of the Milling Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, millers everywhere respond- 
ed generously, cheerfully and with alac- 
rity, often at the sacrifice of customers 
of long standing. 


MARKETING PROBLEMS 


In the past the problems in milling 
have centered around production. Our 
review of milling history shows how they 
have been met. The problems that con- 
front us now have to do with marketing 
our product. Questions of price deter- 
minalion, credits and sales are market- 
ing matters. I should not read the his- 
tory of milling aright if I did not call 
attention to the trend from production 
problems to those having to do with 
distribution or marketing. 

Marketing is also the farmer’s prob- 
lem. For the wheat farmer I have a 
sympathetic concern. As millers we are 
dependent on the farmer. We must merit 
his good will. We wish to deserve it. 
But I am reminded by the historical play 
of economic forces that legislative meas- 
ures are often of temporary significance. 
They are not always sound economics. 
At times I grow impatient over the cur- 
rent tendency to legislate prosperity into 
business. Gentlemen, I still believe that 
we cannot raise wheat by resolution or 
fix prices in a world market, for long, 
by federal legislation. 

Price maladjustments have hurt the 
farmer. This we all admit. But the 
remedy over a period of time lies in self- 
help rather than federal legislation. 
Wheat growers know or are learning the 
necessity of rotation of crops, diversifi- 
cation of product, the use of better seed 
and such measures as they themselves can 
take to put their affairs on a more stable 
basis. 

The problems of one-crop farmers can- 
not be — away, and temporary 
measures, however desirable, must not be 
taken for permanent solutions. At the 
tisk of being misunderstood I say these 
things. I am not concerned with the 
making or unmaking of political capital, 
but I am exercised lest hurried political 
actions of today should become unwise 
precedents for tomorrow. 

Gentlemen, let us turn from gratuitous 
advice for the farmer to our own sal- 
vation. We have our own troubles in 
the milling industry. The war is a con- 
venient and conventional peg on which 
to hang them, but the present unprofit- 
able state of the milling business is di- 
rectly traceable to the World War. That 
is fact. When wars are over, economic 
troubles begin. 

The demand for flour for domestic re- 
quirements during the war, as well as 
for export to our allies and other foreign 
nations, stimulated the rehabilitation of 
mills that had been shut down for vari- 
ous reasons. It also caused the erection 
of new mills. The capacity of the Ameri- 
can milling industry was increased enor- 
mously, so that today the possible pro- 
erection of flour is greatly in excess of 

e domestic and foreign requirements. 

This has brought about sharp, and in 
Some instances vicious, competition. As 
4 result, flour is sold practically at cost, 
_ many mills in different sections of 

United States have been forced into 

de hands of receivers. Others have shut 

wn because of the unprofitableness of 
the usiness. 

This sharp competition has driven mill- 
ers into practices that are commercially 
unsound. It is the universal custom and 


Practice to purchase wheat on a spot 
cash basis, yet credit is extended by many 
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mills to the trade in general, and in many 
instances to trade not worthy of credit. 
Another pernicious habit is the frequent 
selling of flour by mills for deferred de- 
livery over a long period of time, often 
for a year. Moreover, the increased cost 
of production, brought about by con- 
stantly increasing overhead, seems to be 
entirely overlooked by millers in naming 
prices for their product. Indeed, many 
millers do not yet have accurate infor- 
mation as to the actual cost of manu- 
facturing their flour. 

The mere enumeration of these un- 
sound practices suggests a remedy. It 
is not dramatic or spectacular. It does 
not call either for government aid or 
collective action by millers. Its effective- 
ness lies with each one of us, acting in- 
dividually. 


I refer to the adoption of 





puting the cost of manufacturing and 
selling patent flour, the cost of selling 
feed, low grade and clears should be 
included. any mills are now reckoning 
their costs in this way, but not all. It 
is a trade practice that is sound for 
every miller. 

Sound business methods in marketing 
dictate the discontinuance of three prac- 
tices that persist in some quarters: dis- 
continue the selling of flour for deferred 
shipment beyond 60 days; discontinue the 
practice of allowing credit to irrespon- 
sible buyers; discontinue the consignment 
of flour. These are fundamental busi- 
ness “Don’ts.” 

With more wheat grown in the United 
States and a greatly increased capacity 
for producing flour, the big marketing 
problem is markets. The reach of our 
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sound business methods, particularly in 
all matters of marketing. 

That flour should not be sold below the 
known cost of production is an obvious 
business princi e; but too often the ob- 
vious isn’t obvious! I feel no hesitancy, 
therefore, about saying that the practice 
of selling flour below the known cost of 
production should be discontinued. 

We do not, and we must not, deter- 
mine prices by collective action. The 
Millers’ National Federation, of which 
most of us are members, was formed 
many years ago for the iy of pro- 
moting the welfare of the flour millers 
of the United States, and since its or- 
ganization has never, in any of its delib- 
erations, countenanced reference to col- 
lective price fixing. But we are not 
guilty of price — if each one of us, 
acting independently, determines his 
prices on the basis of his costs. Indeed, 
no industry can long survive unless it is 
operated on the basis of a reasonable 
profit, commensurate with the investment 
and risk of the business. 

If we are to quote prices that will 
yield a reasonable profit, we must deter- 
mine our costs accurately. Some years 
ago I made the suggestion that, in com- 


business today is beyond the conception 
of the miller of 1870.: Indeed, it is 
doubtful if we realized fully, till after 
the war, how serious a marketing prob- 
lem confronted us. 
Domestic consumption of our product 
is affected by the ebb and flow of pros- 
erity, though we may be able to stimu- 
ate home demand in some degree. How- 
ever, I cannot help feeling that we must 
P= greater thought to foreign markets. 
cannot offer you a panacea for Eu- 
rope’s ills, or even map out a foreign 
trade programme for our industry to 
follow, but I do know that we must look 
in likely places for new markets. Those 
likely places are countries which either 
cannot or do not produce enough flour 
to meet their domestic demand, but do 
roduce goods which we need and will 
uy. Direct trade between countries is 
at bottom a matter of exchanging the 
sae which each can produce at the 
owest comparative costs. Moreover, the 
possibilities of triangular trade between 
nations must not be overlooked in any 
survey of foreign trade possibilities. 
We can continue to market flour in 
the regular channels, just as the miller 
before 1870 was in the habit of producing 
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flour with millstones, but I am confident 
that we shall search out a greater range 
of markets in the years ahead as coura- 
geously as we adopted new processes of 
gg way during the last five decades. 

e know that our problem is one of 
marketing, and I have faith in the ability 
of the American miller to meet it. 


ADDRESS BY DR. BARNARD 


The second speaker on the afternoon’s 
programme was Dr. H. E. Barnard, di- 
rector of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, who spoke on the progress of the 
baking industry. The text of Dr. Bar- 
nard’s speech, received too late to be in- 
cluded in its proper place in the main 
body of this report, will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


VISIT TO ART INSTITUTE 


Immediately after the luncheon, mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee con- 
ducted the guests on a short ride about 
the city, the itinerary including a visit 
to Dunwoody Institute, where Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, the director, received the guests, 
and a tour of the park system, includ- 
ing the Victory Memorial Drive. The 
trip terminated at the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, where the guests 
were received by the president of the 
society, Mr. John R, Van Derlip, and 
the director of the institute, Mr. Russell 
A. Plimpton. 


THE DINNER 


The Anniversary Celebration Dinner 
was held at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club on Friday evening at 7 o’clock, 
about 500 being present. The guests 
assembled on the twelfth floor of the 
club, where each one received a pamphlet 
giving alphabetically the names of all 
those in attendance, together with the 
assignment to tables. In this way the 
seating of the guests at the more than 
80 tables was accomplished with very 
little delay. At each place, in addition 
to the usual place card, were the menu, 
a programme of the speeches, and a 
bronze medal struck in commemoration 
of the Anniversary. Celebration. 

Music throughout the dinner was fur- 
nished by Jalma’s Military Band of 30 
pieces, directed by Michael M. Jalma, 
formerly bandmaster of the l5lst Field 
Artillery. In addition to a varied pro- 
gramme played while the dinner was 
being served, the band rendered appro- 
priate numbers on the introduction of 
several of the speakers: “Minnesota, Hail 
to Thee” for Governor Preus; “La Bra- 
banconne” for Baron de Cartier de Mar- 
chienne; “The Maple Leaf Forever” for 
Colonel Rowley, and “God Save the 
King” for Mr. Robert S. Craig. At the 
conclusion of the speeches the band 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
then “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Mr. W. Scott Woodworth, at the spe- 
cial request of Mr. Edgar, sang a num- 
ber of songs during the dinner, including 
Maunder’s “Border Ballad,” Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka” and two 
Negro spirituals. 


WELCOME BY MR. EDGAR 


After the dinner had been served, Mr. 
Edgar rose to welcome and thank the 
guests, and to tell them of the signifi- 
cance of this Celebration. He pointed 
out that in planning the various features 
of the programme it had been his pur- 
pose to present a definite picture of the 
far-reaching achievements of the milling 
industry and the grain trade in Minne- 
apolis and the Northwest, expressed, not 
simply in mills and grain elevators, but 
in institutions devoted to education, to 
music and to art. He spoke of the 
University of Minnesota, which owed so 
much to the late Governor C. A. Pills- 
bury; of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Fine Arts, made possible through the 
gift of a miller, the late Dorilus Morri- 
son, and richly endowed through the gifts 
of the F seme Pe of a miller, the late 
Mrs. John R. Van Derlip; of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, many of the 
chief supports of which are millers. “In 
each of your communities,” he added, 
“you have seen this same miracle 
wrought. These beautiful and ennobling 
results, remote as they seem from the 
building and the operation of flour mills, 
yet grow out of possibilities created by 
the milling and the grain industries.” 

Turning next to the programme for 
the evening, Mr. Edgar spoke of his em- 
barrassment at the “extravagant praises 
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heaped upon one who is unable to re- 
spond and is perfectly helpless to pro- 
tect himself from his misguided friends.” 
He quoted a remark made to him at a 
dinner by Mr. Herbert C, Hoover, whom 
he was about to introduce with a some- 
what extended account of his magnificent 
achievements. Mr. Hoover, seeing Mr. 
Edgar’s memorandum headed “Hoover,” 
turned to him just before he rose and 
said contemptuously; “Cut out the 
tripe!” Mr. Edgar presented this terse 
comment as a recommendation for the 
speakers of the evening. 

He then spoke of the admirable foun- 
dation laid by his predecessors in the 
management of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Mr. Ostrander, Mr. Hoppin and Mr. 
Palmer. In introducing Mr. Palmer as 
the chairman of the evening, Mr. Edgar 
told of. their early association. “Mr. 
Palmer and I,” he said, “were like two 
able-bodied men in a comparatively small 
boat, and we found that while we pulled 
together in perfect harmony, the boat was 
a little too small for two passengers. So 
Mr. Palmer, being the more courageous 
of the two, jumped the boat and took 
up with the steamship of daily news- 
paper work, in which he has been most 
eminently successful.” Mr. Edgar then 
turned the conduct of proceedings over 
to Mr. Palmer as chairman, 


CHAIRMAN’S INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Mr. Palmer, in his introductory re- 
marks, said: 

Gentlemen, I had expected when Mr. 
Kdgar told me a year or so ago that 
this occasion was to be celebrated as you 
have seen it celebrated, that my part 
was to appear as a spectator and that 
if I had anything to say on that occa- 
sion, as he suggested I might say a few 
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words, it would be confined to the early 
history of The Northwestern Miller and 
of the trade, of which I saw a great deal 
of its early development. Circumstances 
have changed the programme. Mr. Ed- 
gar, having a great deal to do, has dele- 
gated a portion of his task to me. I will 
endeavor to perform it as well as I 


can, feeling that I am but a poor sub- 


stitute for him. 

With my slight acquaintance in the 
milling trade (I have been very much 
out of it), if I were to attempt to talk 
to you at any length about the old times 
that are gone to come no more, I should 
occupy the position that the old man does 
when he indulges in reminiscences of his 
youth. We have a long programme; 
some of our distinguished guests must 
leave on early trains, and therefore I 
shall defer until a later hour the reading 
of some few of the thousands of regrets 
that have been received from people who 
are less fortunate than you and I and 
are unable to be here tonight, and pro- 
ceed almost directly to the immediate 
business of the evening. I will see how 
you stand the programme and mv inter- 
polations, and if I find you later in the 
evening still kindly disposed, I may tell 
you a little something of The North- 
western Miller and a few words about 
this great and good man who has made 
it what it is. 

It is my present duty to call upon the 
chief executive of this state to welcome 
you within its borders. When I was a 
young man interested in the milling busi- 
ness it was a custom to make millers into 
governors. The present occupant of the 
executive chair is known far outside the 
boundaries of the state. Those in the 
East have heard a great deal of him, and 
all to his credit. We have taken great 
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interest in the recent campaign for Unit- 
ed States senator, and have regretted 
that so good a man should have been 
temporarily relegated to private life by 
the foghorn in overalls who will repre- 
sent you in Washington for several years 
to come. The governor, I am told, is 
an excellent indoor speaker, but the gen- 
tleman who was his opponent in the late 
election apparently was able to cover 
more acreage and did most of his speak- 
ing outside. I think, however, I can say 
without any possibility of contradiction 
that the voice of the demagogue will not 
be heard long in the land and that your 
eminent and useful governor will again 
be called in some capacity to the service 
of his native state. 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR PREUS 


Governor J. A. O. Preus spoke briefly, 
owing to the necessities imposed upon 
him by a recent illness, saying, in part: 

On behalf of the people of Minnesota 
who are appreciative of those who have 
labored long and well in their interests, 
I wish to extend my best wishes, and 
welcome a return to our midst of Mr. 
Edgar, who has been very ill, as we all 
know, for a long time. (Applause.) 

Mr, Edgar made reference to the mill- 
ing business and all that it has brought 
to the people of the state of Minnesota, 
from songs to orchestral music and even 
Christianity. It was a wonderful group 
of men who came here in the early days 
and engaged in the milling business, to- 
gether with those other people who as- 
sociated with them in various kinds of 
business. The little group of early mill- 
ers, and those who came with them, have 
at all times wielded an influence for the 
best kind of Americanism that we have 
in this nation, and have been extremely 
helpful in guiding people who did not 
have that background and understand 
these institutions as they did. For that 
reason it was a good thing that millers 
occasionally in those early days became 


governors, and held their offices, as they 
did, for such a long time. 

In welcoming those of you who have 
come from outside the state of Minne- 
sota, I want to say merely this: The 
wheat industry developed the Northwest, 
as we all know, but Minnesota has passed 
out as the leading wheat producing state 
in the Union. Dubsequentiy it became 
the principal lumbering state in the 
Union, but even that is a thing of the 
past, and we are now trying to reforest 
our state. Today we are the leading 
mining state in the Union, producing 
about 70 per cent of the iron ore of the 
nation; and yet Minnesota is frequently 
referred to as a purely agricultural 
state. 

Minnesota, to my mind, has today un 
doubtedly as great per capita wealth, 
despite the discontent which you hear 
about, as any state in the Union and any 
community upon the face of the earth, 
and is going to fight her way through 
successfully and economically in every 
way; it is going to be a good, healthful 
place for people to live and invest their 
money. We have a forward looking 
viewpoint. 

I wish to welcome you. I know that 
your stay has been extremely pleasant, 
and I know it is going to continue to be 
so from now on. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS BY MR. ROOS 


In introducing Charles L. Roos, of 
Wellington, Kansas, the chairman said: 
“The southwestern milling industry, # 
you all know, is becoming of enormous 
importance. We have with us tonight a 
representative miller of that section, on¢ 
so well known in the trade and so highly 
esteemed that he has been made pres 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation. 
Mr, Roos will respond to the governors 
welcome.” Mr. Roos spoke briefly 
follows: daa 
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to thank Governor Preus for his cordial 
greeting, and I can assure him that we 
have appreciated the welcome that has 
been extended to us during our stay. 
We knew before we came that we would 
be properly entertained. I suppose that, 
at a time like this, it would be right and 
proper to talk about Mr. Edgar, but as 
he has asked us to cut out the “tripe” I 
am not going to tell him and you what 
you and I think of him. I believe the 
best answer, the best praise, that we 
could give Mr. Edgar is exemplified by 
the friends who have come from a great 
distance to pay their respects to him. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 


BELGIAN AMBASSADOR’S ADDRESS 


Introducing the Belgian ambassador, 
Baron E. de Cartier de Marchienne, the 
chairman recalled that it was not the oc- 
casion of His Excellency’s first visit to 
Minneapolis or his first entertainment by 
The Northwestern Miller. He had come 
here in the dark days of the war in the 
interests of his country, with which 
America’s relations then were, and still 
remained, of the most cordial character. 

“Baron de Cartier is deeply welcome 
to Minneapolis,” said Mr, Palmer; “wel- 
come as a representative of his nation, 
our friend among nations, and as a mill- 
er, for I have learned that he is the chief 
owner of an important milling business 
established by his grandfather, and he 
will speak to you, not only as a repre- 
sentative of his country, but as a rep- 
resentative of his trade.” 

Baron de Cartier de Marchienne pref- 
aced his address with the reading of the 
following messages of congratulation 
from the Belgian government and from 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce: 

On the occasion of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of The Northwestern Miller, the 
Belgian government offers its most heart- 
felt wishes to Mr. Edgar, the editor of 
that important publication. 

The Belgian people and the Belgian 
government will always remember with 
gratitude that Mr. Edgar organized, dur- 
ing the war, the first distribution of 
American food to the people of invaded 
Belgium, and the memory of his splen- 
did achievement and the noble feelings 
which inspired him will live forever in 
our Belgian hearts. 

Nov. 21, 1998. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 20, 1923. 
The Honorable the Baron de.Cartier et 
de Marchienne, the Belgian Embassy, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ambassador: I would like 
to have you express my profound regret 
at being unable to take part in the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Edgar’s work. There is no occasion for 
me to speak of the great contribution 
he has made to the advancement of the 
art and industry with which he has been 
so closely identified. The profound con- 
tribution which broad vision in trade 
journalism gives to stability in industry 
is one of the things which have contrib- 
uted to our whole economic advancement. 
In this he played a conspicuous part. 

What I more particularly wish to em- 
phasize is Mr. Edgar’s contribution to 
the community as a whole in his activi- 
ties, not alone on behalf of Minneapolis, 
which have been many, but the fine spirit 
that he has shown in leadership in times 
when national service was called for. 

In the recent relief of the Russian 
famine, our administrators found many 
references to the time, some 30 years 
before, when American millers, under Mr. 
Edgar’s leadership, made the first sub- 
stantial contribution in relief of foreign 
distress from famine, It was thus many 
years ago that Mr. Edgar organized and 
delivered an entire cargo of American 
foodstuffs to precisely the region where 
the famine of the last two years was of 
the most devastating character, and we 
found the recollection of that former ef- 
fort still burns warm in the Russian 
heart. 

Again, with the opening of the World 
War, Mr. Edgar responded with the first 
sound organization and substantial, prac- 
tical contribution to the relief of Bel- 
glum from America. I well recollect 
yd only the appearance of Mr. Edgar’s 
ully loaded ship on the other side of 
the Atlantic, but Mr. Edgar himself and 
he sympathetic assistance and help that 

ve for many years following. 
the n it became necessary to mobilize 
food resources of the United States 








in order to meet the necessities of the 
World War, Mr. Edgar again gave his 
time and advice in the organization of 
the milling trades, and that organization, 
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Whenever called upon for constructive 
advice and service from any direction, 
he has never failed to respond. Surely 
all of this is a record of 50 years’ en- 








Albert C. Loring 


founded on the principles which he laid 
down, was one of the most successful of 
our co-operative efforts during the great 
war. 





deavor which merits a real appreciation 
from the American people. I would in- 
deed be glad to be with you to give 
expression to the appreciation from my 
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own heart of the many years of fine 
co-operation and friendship I have en- 
joyed with him. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover. 


The Baron then spoke as follows: 

It is a great pleasure to find myself 
here again in your hospitable city, 
among so many of my old friends. I 
am specially glad to be able to come on 
this occasion to celebrate the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of The Northwestern Miller 
and to do honor to my good friend, Wil- 
liam C. Edgar, who has been the guiding 
spirit of that great paper from its early 
infancy and who has made it the useful, 
interesting and influential medium that 
it has been for so many years. With 
such a wide and interesting field as its 
subject, and with a manager of Mr. 
Edgar’s business ability, literary attain- 
ments, and genial personality, The North- 
western Miller could not help being a 
great success. The season of your an- 
nual national Thanksgiving is approach- 
ing, but I think that we have reason, 
on the occasion of this Golden Jubilee, 
to hold this special meeting of thanks- 
giving for the benefits conferred by The 
Northwestern Miller and by Mr. Edgar. 

We Belgians owe a special debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Edgar. It was he who, 
in the early days of the war, out of the 
generosity of his great heart, and on his 
own initiative, organized the “Millers’ 
Belgian Relief” movement, chartered a 
special ship, the South Point, and sent 
a cargo of flour to save the women and 
children of Belgium from _ starvation. 
Not only that, but he himself went over 
there and gave his personal attention to 
its distribution. 

There is an old proverb that “He that 
gives quickly, gives twice.” Mr, Edgar 
not only gave twice, for he gave quickly, 
but he gave thrice, for he gave himself. 
But that was not all. He kept on giving. 
It was he who began the organization of 
statewide Belgian relief committees 
throughout the surrounding grain states 
of the Northwest. Those committees 
were eventually welded together in that 
magnificent organization, the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, under the guid- 
ance of that incomparable organizer, 
Herbert Hoover. Had it not been for 
Mr. Hoover’s genius in organization, his 
indomitable determination, his untiring 
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energy and his generous heart, Belgium 
would indeed be a desolate land today. 

The Belgian people will never forget 
the ardent appeals made in their behalf 
by The Mevthwestern Miller and by The 
Bellman, nor shall we forget the gen- 
erosity with which the millers of the 
Northwest, and in fact the whole of your 
country, responded to those appeals. The 
memory of the generosity of the pte 
belt will ever be vivid in our Belgian 
hearts. You gave us food, you gave us 
sympathy, you gave us courage. I may 
add that you even gave us shirts. For, 
after the flour had been distributed to 
the starving, the flour sacks were made 
into shirts to clothe the children, and 
many of our youngsters were to be seen 
running about, labeled “Millers’ Relief” 
or “Pillsbury’s Best.” 

Later on, when your country entered 
the war, you sent your gallant lads of 
the Northwest to aid our troops in the 
great cause. I know that Minnesota 
alone sent nearly 125,000 men. After 
sending us the product of your fields, 
you reversed the classic example of Cin- 
cinnatus and beat your plowshares into 
swords, or perhaps it would be a more 
exact simile to'say that you turned your 
threshing machines into “tanks.” The 
comradeship of arms is another bond of 
union between your people and ours. 

While voicing my feelings of gratitude 
for all that you have done for my coun- 
try I want to add that it is a great 
satisfaction to know that the sympa- 
thetic movement for Belgian relief, 
which sprang up spontaneously in your 
generous hearts, and which came to such 
nerfection under the guiding hand of 

r. Hoover, is still bearing fruit. The 
C. R. B., which so successfully took care 
of our crying needs during the occupa- 
tion, has given a new scope to its activi- 
ties and is now ministering in a most 
welcome and efficient way to some of 
our spiritual wants. 

The majority of C. R. B. men in Bel- 
gium during the war were graduates of 
American universities, including a large 
group of young Americans who had 
studied at Oxford as Rhodes scholars. 
Even in the midst of the clash of arms 
these men conceived the idea of eventu- 
ally perpetuating their friendship for 
—— by organizing an exchange of 
students between our two countries. 
After the armistice a way was found to 
work out this idea, and funds were made 
available for the purpose. Again Mr. 
Hoover blazed the trail. In August, 
1919, he went to Brussels, and it was 
mutually agreed between him and our 
authorities that these funds should be 
devoted to the extension of higher edu- 
cation in Belgium and to the exchange 
of intellectual ideas between Belgium 
and America. 

The organization known as the C. R. 
B. Educational Foundation, of which I 
have the honor to be a trustee, was in- 
corporated in January, 1920. Since that 
time the foundation, in addition to do- 
nating considerable sums to various Bel- 
gian educational institutions, has provid- 
ed for exchange fellowships. At the 
trae time over 100 Belgian students 
ave already received, or are now re- 
ceiving, a year or more of graduate study 
in American universities, and some 60 
Americans, during the past three years, 
have studied in Belgian universities. 
You will be interested to know that two 
of our most promising young surgeons 
are now pursuing their studies at the 
celebrated Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn. 

The C. R. B. Educational Foundation 
has recently inaugurated a system of 
exchange professorships, and initiated 
considerable work in child health educa- 
tion in Belgium, besides other activities 
too numerous to into in detail on 
this occasion. The general object of the 
foundation is to build a bridge of fine 
and high relationship between the two 
countries and to become a permanent 
force for good in both, 

The success which has crowned the ef- 
forts of the foundation in the first three 
years of its existence gives au of 
a useful and brilliant future. fr t am 
talking at length of that institution, 
which may be considered, as it were, 
your grandchild, it is because I know 
with what interested eyes grandparents 
follow the career of their children’s chil- 


dren. 
It is claimed, on what seems good au- 





thority, that this part of your great 
country is one in which we Belgians have 


a special interest. The first white man 
who set foot on the site of Minneapolis 
was a Belgian—Father Hennepin. It is 
interesting to me to see that you still 
retain so many memorials of that early 
Belgian explorer, and that one of your 
principal avenues, as well as the county 
in which your city is situated, bear his 
name. Father Hennepin was born at 
Ath, in my own province of Hainault, 
and I feel particularly grateful to my 
compatriot for having discovered Minne- 
apolis. 

It seems that Father Hennepin was 
exploring the river a bit south of here, 
when some of the aboriginal dwellers of 
this place captured him and brought him 
by force to this delectable spot. I am 
told, and readily believe, that these 
worthy Indians thought the time had 
come for Minneapolis to be discovered. 
Which goes to show that even the primi- 
tive inhabitants of this place had the 
proper appreciation of a good thing. 

Father Hennepin gave them their first 
“write-up” in his book entitled, “A New 
Discovery of a Large Country in Amer- 
ica,” which contains the first descrip- 
tion of this wonderful district. The book 
made a great impression in those days, 
but its usefulness as an advertising me- 
dium has now been superseded by its 
successor, The Northwestern Miller, 
which has a larger circulation, and broad- 
casts more accurate information. 

One of the things which made the 
strongest impression on Father Henne- 
pin was your Falls of St. Anthony. The 
good priest seems to have had a special 
eye for waterfalls, or special luck in 
finding them. It was he who drew the 
first picture of Niagara, and it was he 
who wrote the first description of the 
Falls of St, Anthony. To him it was 
a vision of beauty and of grandeur, but 
he little knew that one day the latent 
power of these waters at Minneapolis 
would be harnessed to turn the wheels 
of industry and to produce flour to feed 
the starving people of his native province 
of Hainault. To these falls Father Hen- 
nepin gave the name which they still 
bear—the name of his own patron saint, 
Saint Anthony of Padua. 

But that, besides your work during the 
war, is by no means the only connection 
between our two peoples. In Father 
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Hennepin’s footsteps followed many oth- 
er Belgian priests, Belgian explorers, 
and, finally, Belgian settlers. When we 
Belgians once find a good thing we fol- 
low it up and stick to it. Settlers of 
Belgian origin constitute only a small 
proportion of the population of the 
United States today, but among the larg- 
est settlements of Belgians in this coun- 
try are those in this region, near the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. Some are 
across the river in Mr. Edgar’s native 
state of Wisconsin; some have followed 
his example and have come to Minne- 
sota; some are further down the Mis- 
sissippi, and some have followed Horace 
Greeley’s celebrated injunction to “go 
West,” and have settled at various points 
between here and the Pacific Coast. 

Many of our Belgian missionary 
priests have helped to “blaze the trail” 
in your great Northwest, and even in 
Alaska. One of the greatest of all was 
Father De Smet, born at Termonde, 
East Flanders, in 1801, who began his 
great missionary work among the Ameri- 
can Indians just 100 years ago, having 
been admitted to the full order of priest- 
hood at St. Louis on Oct. 10, 1823. This 
year the town of Termonde celebrated 
the centenary of her renowned son, and 
Father De Smet’s statue was unveiled 
in the presence of the American ambas- 
sador to Belgium, the Honorable Henry 
P. Fletcher. 

It was from St. Louis, as a base, that 
Father De Smet carried on his campaign 
for God and for civilization. His hu- 
manitarian campaign extended over the 
whole of the region from the Mississippi 
to the Rocky Mountains, and even be- 
yond, a somewhat large parish. During 
the 47 years of his mission in America 
he is said to have travelled 250,000 miles, 
and that was done in the days when the 
principal means of transportation were 
small boats and that trustworthy old 
steed, “Shank’s Mare.” 

Throughout this great region of the 
West and Northwest, Father De Smet 
was a great power for good, in Christian- 
izing, educating and pacifying the Indian 
tribes. He won the respect and confi- 
dence of both the white man and the 
redskin, and frequently acted as inter- 
mediary between the American authori- 
ties and the various Indian tribes, no- 
tably with the Sioux, the same tribe that 
had captured his predecessor, Father 
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Hennepin, two centuries earlier, and who 
some 60 years ago caused such ravages 
in the state of Minnesota. : 

The utility of Father De Smet’s efforts 
was borne witness to both by the govy- 
ernment at Washington and by the 
American officers who were at that time 
in command of your troops west of the 
Mississippi. An eloquent tribute to this 
good Belgian missionary priest was }aid 
by your late chief magistrate, President 
Harding, during his last and fatal jour- 
ney in the Northwest, when he took oc- 
casion, in a speech, to extol the merits 
of Father De Smet, and his co-workers 
of every Christian creed, whose devoted 
efforts had contributed so materially to 
the opening up and development of the 
whole district from the Mississippi R iver 
to the Pacific. Father De Smet now 
sleeps his last sleep in a little cemetery 
near St. Louis, surrounded by other Bel- 
gian priests who had been his feliow- 
workers in the winning of the West. 
The history of his life, recently written 
by Father Laveille, is prefaced by a 
letter from Archbishop Ireland bearing 
witness to his good works. 

This brings me back to the memory 
of your great archbishop of St. aul, 
Monsignor Ireland, a great American and 
a great prelate of the church. I well 
remember the eloquent and glowing trib- 
ute which he paid to my country in July, 
1917, on the occasion of the visit to your 
Twin Cities of the Belgian Special Mis- 
sion which came to thank the people of 
your state for their aid in the World 
War. His Grace, the late archbisho) of 
St. Paul, is another link in the chain of 
our mutual friendship. 

Among the citizens of your common- 
wealth none was better known to us, nor 
more highly esteemed, than the late 
James J. Hill. He was an old friend. 
He had been the host of our king years 
ago, when, as Prince Albert, he (first 
visited the United States. That visit to 
the Northwest was an inspiration to the 
young prince, and he has always re- 
tained the most vivid recollection of 
your richly endowed and industrious re- 

ion, and of its hospitable inhabitants. 
or Mr. Hill he had the highest personal 
regard, and he will never forget the 
friendly hospitality of that gentleman 
and of his charming family. 

It was Mr. Hill’s genius and untiring 
energy that unlocked the treasures of 
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your great Northwest. His name stands 
among the foremost of the “Makers of 
America.” The railroads which he built 
are not only paths of commerce, but 
highways of ) ea As he himself 
said, “next after the Christian religion 
and the public school, the railroad has 
been the largest contributing factor to 
the welfare and happiness of the people 
of this section.” Not only that, but the 
steel rail has been an important factor 
in binding your wide country, commer- 
cially, socially and politically, into that 
one solid, powerful and magnificent en- 
titv that it is today. 

The development of the Northwest 
through transportation facilities is an 
example which we Belgians are now try- 
ing to follow. Not in our little native 
homeland on the North Sea, but in our 
great African colony, the —g Congo, 
If I am correctly informed, Belgium it- 
self has more railroad mileage per square 
mile than any other eaeney in the world, 
namely, about 44 miles. In the Belgian 
Congo the situation is quite different. 
The Kingdom of Belgium is only about 
one eighth the size of the state of Min- 
nesota, and is well provided with water- 
ways as well as with railroads, but our 
African colony, the Belgian Congo, cov- 
ers an area about the size of all of the 
United States east of the Mississippi 
River, and although possessing splendid 
natural waterways, has inadequate rail- 
way facilities. 

This is a situation which we are ac- 
tively engaged in correcting. We are 
going to follow your example and do as 
you did in developing the great North- 
west. We are going to build highways 
of progress through the forests, so that 
settlcrs may freely come in, bringing with 
them commerce, industry, education, re- 
ligion, and all the blessings of civiliza- 
tion to the heart of “Darkest Africa.” 
To connect up the railroads which we 
now have, we have recently surveyed and 
have already begun construction of a 
new central line, running east and west, 
and covering a distance about as far as 
from Minneapolis to New York. More- 
over, and again following the American 
example, we are now engaged in electri- 
fying some of our existing railroads. 
The Congo River, with its many cata- 
racts, affords almost unlimited water- 
power. We are going to harness it and 
utilize it, just as you have done here at 
the Falls of St. Anthony. 

Then, too, in the matter of river navi- 
gation we are taking a leaf out of your 
book. The Congo River is very much 
like the Mississippi, long and wide, and 
in some places very shallow. We have 
studicd your Mississippi boats, from the 
ype made famous by “Mark Twain” 

own to your present-day steamer, and 
we are trying to profit by your experi- 
ence. One of our newest and most satis- 
factory steamers on the Congo River was 
built in the United States. And I want 
to take this opportunity to express my 
thanks to our host’s son, Randolph Ed- 
gar, for the extremely useful informa- 
tion which he has been kind enough to 
give our colonial officials in regard to 
navigation on the Mississippi. 

The Belgian Congo, which we are thus 
engaged in pins up by following your 
methods, is, like your Northwest, one of 
the world’s richest treasure houses. Be- 
sides the usual tropical products, such 
as rubber, palm oil, copra, ivory and 
copal, we have enormous deposits of very 
high grade copper, now producing about 

000 tons per annum. We have the 
largest deposit of high grade radium that 
has thus far been discovered. This ore 
is brought to Belgium and treated in a 
newly erected plant at Colen, near Ant- 
Wwerp, and I am glad to say that we 
have been able to reduce the cost of 
radium to nearly half its former price, 
so that now it is more available for the 
cure of many ills of the human race. 

Among the very valuable resources of 

Congo are the diamond fields. These 
are being operated by a company in 
Which Americans are lar ely interested, 
both as stockholders and as practical 
yom’ engineers. This company is pro- 

ucing between 200,000 and 300,000 
carats of diamonds annually. We have 
also discovered and are now actuall 

ne considerable quantities of coal, 
one of the minerals long sought and ar- 

hoped for in the African- conti- 
tthe Also we are raising cotton, and 
aNhough the present production is com- 
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paratively small, our experts express the 
opinion that within 10 years the Belgian 
Congo will raise enough to supply all 
the cotton mills of Belgium. 

We are also growing wheat in our col- 
ony, and a small*flour mill has recently 
been erected near Elizabethville. This 
may sound like competition with your 
own great industry. But do not be 
alarmed, gentlemen. It will probably be 
many years before the flour mills of the 
Congo can rival those of Minneapolis, 
and I have not yet heard of any project 
to publish a Congo Miller to rival Mr. 
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Edgar’s publication. And—“Yes, we 
have bananas.” Some of my compatriots 
have recently been contemplating setting 
up a mill in the Congo for manufactur- 
ing banana flour, and have sought infor- 
mation in regard to American machinery 
for that purpose. 

I will not abuse your patience with 
further details about our African col- 
ony. Fifty years ogo our wise and far- 
seeing king, Leopold II, realized the po- 
tentialities of Central Africa. On his 
own initiative he acquired possession of 
this vast domain, and, after expending 


infinite care and thought on its develop- 
ment, gave it as a rich heritage to the 
Belgian people. Let me add that, in de- 
veloping the Congo, we find much in- 
spiration in what you have done in de- 
veloping the great Northwest. 

I fear that you will think my talk 
bears some resemblance to the Missis- 
or and Congo rivers—very long, some- 
what pends and in many places 
very shallow. owever, it will not flow 
on forever. I have wanted to remind you 
that the friendship of Belgium and 
America is of very ancient date, and to 
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recall to your recollection some of the 
days of “Auld Lang Syne.” For our 
part, the more we see of you the better 
we like you. We trust that the friend- 
ship which began so long ago, and which 
has been so confirmed and strengthened 
during recent years, may continue from 
generation to generation, and ever in- 
creases more and more. 

Among those agencies which have con- 
tributed to bring our two countries into 
closer communion, The Northwestern 
Miller has played a conspicuous part, 
and on its Fiftieth Anniversary, which 
we celebrate today, I am glad to have 
the opportunity to express my gratitude 
and to extend my heartiest wishes for a 
prosperous and successful future. 

I am specially glad to have this occa- 
sion to wish long life and happiness to 
its guiding spirit, my dear and valued 
friend, William C. Edgar. 


MESSAGE FROM MR, UNDERWOOD 


Frederick D. Underwood, president of 
the Erie Railroad Co., New York, who 
was to have been one of the speakers at 
the dinner, was obliged to leave before 
the conclusion of the programme, in or- 
der to reach home in time for a business 
engagement. He left the following mem- 
orandum to be read by the chairman: 

Dear Bill Edgar: The necessity of be- 
ing at my post in New York early Mon- 
day necessitates my retreat, but saves 
the audience from my scheduled address, 

You have given matchless service to 
millers in The Northwestern Miller. You 
entertained and instructed all of us in 
The Bellman. 

“Earnest, Honest, Faithful Bill” should 
be carved on your door. The “Bill 
Club of Minnesota” has in the past had 
famous members: Bill Windom, Bill 
Lochren, Bill McCray, Bill King, Bill 
Washburn, and now you, Bill Edgar. 

May you be in Heaven a week before 
the devil hears of your death. 

Affectionately, 
Freperick D, UnpErwoop. 
This is not tripe, it’s truth. 


ADDRESS BY C. W. ROWLEY 

The Hon. Thomas A. Low, minister of 
trade and commerce, Ottawa, Canada, 
and also president of the Renfrew (Ont.) 
Milling Co., was to have been present to 
address the gathering, but was detained 
in Canada by the arrival of an important 
delegation from Europe. The chairman 
therefore called upon Colonel C. W. Row- 
ley, manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Man., to speak on 
behalf of Canada and its milling indus- 
try. Colonel Rowley said: 

On behalf of the Canadians present I 
wish to thank His Excellency, the gov- 
ernor, as well as the mayor and Mr. 
Loring, who very kindly gave us wel- 
come yesterday. One who comes from 
Winnipeg to Minneapolis always takes a 
welcome as a foregone conclusion. Min- 
neapolis, to the a of Canada, is like 
a foster home, and I don’t think you will 
find anybody in Winnipeg that would 
feel the least bit strange here, certainly 
not after the many welcomes we have 
had from you in the past two days. 

Now it seems to me that for a banker 
to talk to a gathering of millers in the 
United States about milling in Canada 
would be wasting their time and not in 
very good faith on my part. We bankers 
are supposed to know something about 
the milling business, but purely from the 
credit end of it; and I think most of you 
gentlemen who are engaged in the milling 
and grain business know as much about 
such affairs in Canada as we do; many 
of you have large interests there, and 
many of you have ground Canadian 
wheat. Whether you grind it any more 
or not I don’t know. There are some of 
you that don’t want it to grind. Maybe 
that is a good thing for you; maybe it 
is not. I am inclined to think, with the 
speaker today at noon, that sometimes it 
is not altogether a good thing. If one 
might be pardoned for saying so, we in 
Canada consider ourselves fairly good 
customers of Uncle Sam, and we in the 
British Empire are probably the best cus- 
tomers pon en _ also very 
good friends. ( ause, 

And we are chek ar at least we think 
we are, and hope to be, good neighbors. 
In view of being large customers it is 
not always a thing for your friends 
to slam the door in their faces and close 
the window down and bolt it so you can’t 
get through even with a crowbar. It 
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simply means that we in self-defense 
have got to turn somewhere else for our 
markets, and where you buy you like to 
sell. I am just passing that up to you 
now so you will see what is in the minds 
of the people on the street. I am not 
talking for the politicians or any one 
connected with the government. 

When your Fordney tariff came in, 
what happened? The purchases of Can- 
ada immediately fell off, and they might 
do the same thing again. Of course your 
export trade is only a small portion of 
your commerce, but still it is worth hav- 
ing. I will not say anything more about 
that. Perhaps I have said too much as 
it is, but that is how the ordinary man 
in Canada feels about it. 

One of the gentlemen tonight, I think 
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the other side of the line think of him. 
We have always considered Mr. Edgar a 
God-fearing, upright, honest, straight- 
forward man, a good citizen of his coun- 
try and one of which you may well be 
proud; and we in Canada not only con- 
sider him a good citizen of the United 
States, but we have always thought of 
him as a citizen ot the English- 
speaking world. (Applause.) He has 
done far more than many of you know 
to cement the bonds of friendship, not 
only between Canada and the United 
States, but between the United States 
and Great Britain, and that is a work, 
to my way of thinking, for the glory of 
God and the good of Christianity and 
humanity throughout the world. (Ap- 
plause.) I hope Mr. Edgar may long be 
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it was the governor, said something about 
your troubles with the farmers. e have 
the same troubles. It seems to me that 
either labor has got to give a good deal 
more for its money, or take less money, 
or else the farmer has got to get a good 
deal more for his produce than he is 
now getting, to balance up. Things can- 
not go on the way they are. These two 
extremes must get a little closer together, 
else the difference between the price the 
farmer gets for what he produces and 
the price the consumer pays is liable to 
take the heart out of the one and the 
hide off the other; in either case it is 
unpleasant, and there is sure to be 
trouble. Labor does not just realize, it 
seems, that hard work is not going to 
wreck the world. A great many labor 
unions seem to feel that the least amount 
of work they can get away with and the 
largest amount of pay they can get is 
the proper attitude to take. But that is 
not the way the world was built. 

Now I would like to utter a word or 
two about our host. I indorse all those 
things that were said about him yester- 
day and today; and I would like to add 
one or two more to show what we on 


spared to continue that good work and 
many other good works to which he sets 
his hands. Tigetonen) 


ADDRESS BY BISHOP WISE 


Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Tex- 
as, was to have spoken on behalf of the 
southwestern milling industry, but was 
obliged to leave before his place on the 
programme had been reached. Mr. Kell 
delegated to the Right Rev. James Wise, 
Bishop of Kansas, the duty of speaking 
for him. Bishop Wise said, in part: 

I remember as a boy 12 years old (the 
child labor law was not operative then), 
in the little Scotch village just outside 
of the town that is called Bomnie Dundee, 
by the side of the stream called the 
Dichty, overshadowed by the Sidlaw 
Hills, a mill. And I remember going 
down, a little trembling lad, with my 
uncle during a school vacation to the 

resence of a stout looking Scotchman 

y the name of John Grant, and having 
my uncle intercede with him to give me 
a job in his mill. He used to chew to- 
bacco. And he spat, looked me up and 
down, and said to my uncle in that 
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Scotch brogue of his, “Well, he is awful 
little, but we will try him.” 

They didn’t grind flour, but they 
ground that material which helps to make 
Scotchmen what they are,—oatmeal. | 
remember shipping many a keg of John 
Grant’s oatmeal to the city of Boston 
over 30 years ago. I don’t know, I am 
not quite ready to make affidavit about 
it, whether that is the cause of the high 
intelligence of Boston or not. (Laugh- 
ter.) But at any rate they used to eat 
Grant’s oatmeal. 

And now I come from Kansas, 
(Laughter.) Yes, I grant you, it js 
worthy of laughter. Kansas is a state 
of peculiar inconsistencies and strange 
contrasts, 

I have been set a very dangerous oc- 
cupation—to talk about Kansas. It is 
human nature, perhaps, to boast of your 
own, and we are all disposed to do it, 
but I am going to refrain because of 
its dangers. I am reminded of a meet- 
ing which I had the privilege of attend- 
ing at one time, not in the state of Kan- 
sas, but in another state, a young state, 
I won’t name it because I don’t want to 
embarrass any of you who may be here. 
We were very interestingly entertained. 
The governor graced our meeting with 
his presence; also the mayor of the city. 
We were the guests of the Chamber of 
Commerce. There were about eight men 
who were to deliver to us, as we assem- 
bled, their speeches of welcome. ‘They 
began with the governor, and the things 
he said about that state were very won- 
derful, indeed. He was followed by the 
mayor, who not only boosted the state 
but boosted his city. And he was fol- 
lowed by a number of other speakers. 
Then the chairman of the meeting, who 
was the chairman also of the Chamber 
of Commerce, got up and said, “Gentle- 
men of the crowd who are here as our 
guests, we want to say to you that this 
state is the Paradise of the nation, and 
the city in which you now are is the Gar- 
den of Eden in that Paradise. There is 
not a natural want that man may have 
that cannot be supplied out of the nat- 
ural resources of this wonderful state 
in which you are. In this city we have 
more miles of street railway than any 
other city of its size in the Union. We 
have more pavements of the best quality 
than any other city of its size in the 
Union. We have a hotel here—it is not 
quite complete yet, but when it is fin- 
ished it is going to be the last word in 
hotel service in the nation. And the only 
thing that this city lacks (it was not in 
Minnesota), is a natural body of water 
where, when we are tired of working, we 
may go out and spend our time in recre- 
ation, catching fish and boating and in 
other aquatic exercises. You know, we 
are even enterprising enough to over- 
come that difficulty, and after you get 
through your luncheon we are going to 
take you out on our fine street car sys- 
tem and show you the perfectly splendid 
artificial lake that we are building out 
on the edge of the city; but if we only 
had this natural water that Minnesota 
has we would not ask a man for any- 
thing.” - 

Then he sat down. The gentleman who 
was selected to respond to all these ad- 
dresses of welcome got up and said, 
“Why, gentlemen, your chairman has pre- 
sented a problem that is the easiest thing 
to solve that I know of. All you men 
have to do is just to lay a pipe line to 
the Gulf of Mexico and suck as hard as 
you blow, and you will get all the water 
you want.” (Laughter.) So I am not 
going to blow about Kansas, although I 
am proud of it. Kansas produced the 
Populist party, which made quite a noise 
for a time. And then I am reminded in 
the presence of this group that it pro- 
duced Andy Hunt. (Applause.) Of all 
the associations that extend through the 
years, I don’t know .of any that I am 
more proud of than of the privilege that 
I had of love and affection and friend- 
ship for Andy Hunt and Andy Hunts 
friendship for me. (Applause.) ‘ 

I happen to be the bishop of a dio- 
cese that has within its borders a church 
building, beautiful in its artistic form, 
beautiful in its material structure, that 
was made possible by the millers of t 
United States of America and their al 
lied interests (applause), who gave some 
thing out of the love that they had for 
this great leader of theirs,—a memor! 
that will stand in the city where he lived 
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many years to come,—and the Andy 
ent dota church will stand in the 
history of Kansas as one of the great 
marks of esteem that a high-minded class 
of men had for a high-minded Christian 
gentleman. I am proud to be the bishop 
of a diocese that has within it that me- 
morial. (Applause.) 

I am very happy to be associated with 
this gathering tonight, again in terms of 
friendship, with a man that in a very 
short time one learns to love and honor 
and respect. I shall never forget my 
first contact with Mr. Edgar, who came 
down there to our Kansas city to pay his 
tribute of respect and honor and affec- 
tion to this man that he loved. He chal- 
lenged me at that time, at the little din- 
ner we had in the parish house in this 
memorial building, to be present at his 
great celebration. And I count it one 
of the high honors and privileges I have 
had in my life to enjoy this association 
and this privilege. I don’t know of any 
association of its character that has a 
bishop for a chaplain and that has as 
its guests two other bishops. That is a 
fine thing,—we bishops think so. (Laugh- 
ter.) And I am inclined to think there 
is something more than simply a per- 
sonal compliment in it. I am inclined 
to think that just as it was in the case 
of Andy Hunt so it is in the case of 
this man Edgar in whose honor we are 
assembled. 

I am quite sure that you men in your 
daily avocations, in the midst of the trou- 
bles that beset you (and you have trou- 
bles just as we have), in the midst of 
the working out of the intricate plans of 
your organizations, you ought to be re- 
minded every once in a while’ of the 
mystery of the grain of wheat, of the 
wonderful mystery of the grain of wheat. 
We see it with its rough, unattractive 
surface put into the bowels of the earth, 
and out of that growing into the delicate 
green that springs up in the fall. We 
may see it then, as I have done, standing 
out on those great Kansas prairies, a 
great expanse of growing, waving, roll- 
ing grain. We see it as it is harvested 
and gathered in, see it as you millers 
get hold of it and in the intricate proc- 
esses of your machinery transmute it into 
a new form of wheat, attractive flour. 
The bakers shape it into wholesome food; 
then, sitting at your tables, you eat it 
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for the sustenance and the strengthening 
of your bodies. 

But that is not the end of the mystery, 
that is but its beginning. And you men, 
if you could only catch the vision of the 
wonder of it all, you who are contribut- 
ing this great necessity for the common 
good, would see that that little, insig- 
nificant grain of wheat, grown out of the 
ground under the blessing of God’s be- 
neficent power, is transmuted not only 
into flesh and bone and sinew, but into 
human thought that has sent into the 
world, all through the ages, immortal, 
living ideas and ideals that make life 
worth while. 

That is the mystery of it all. That is 
the wonder of it all. And I know of no 
men who ought to go forth to the job 
of life with greater incentive, with great- 
er power than you, because of the fact 
that you by your industry and by your 
energy are sending into the stream of 
human life, as it comes down through the 
ages, that sustenance by which alone man 
lives, and because back of it all, back 
of the intelligence of men, back of the 
industry of men, lies the activity of this 
Being from whom all life comes, whom 
we know in terms of God and Father- 
hood,—Life. 

This is the staff of life. What a won- 
derful thing it is! How filled with the 
spirit of romance and adventure! How 
large it looms on our horizons as we lift 
our eyes and look up into the hills and 
catch something of its glory. The trouble 
with most people that I come in contact 
with, who have lost the zest of life, is 
that they have taken the most wonderful 
thing that the mind of man can imagine 
and they have made it just a common- 
place, dry-as-toast sort of a thing. When 
life degenerates in you or me into a 
thing simply of eating and drinking, and 
working and sleeping and dying, then 
God help us, it is not worth while. (Ap- 
plause.) 

But when life to the man in the flour 
mill, when life to the man in the bake- 
shop, when life to the man in the pulpit 
becomes the thing that God intended him 
to become, then we go forth to the task 
with a song upon our lips, no matter 
what our troubles are. We have got to 
face yesterday and today and tomorrow 
in which we not only are shapers of 
loaves of bread, in which we are not only 
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followers of bags of flour, but in which 
we are American citizens. We have got 
to ring the bells of peace; we have got to 
go forth as millers, as bakers, as cler 
and as editors, and see before us the 
high tasks that await us as American 
citizens. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MR. HUNT 


Mr. Edgar, at this point, rose to re- 
mark: “Gentleman, the bishop has men- 
tioned, and I am grateful to him for so 
doing, the name of Andrew J. Hunt, of 
Arkansas City, Kansas, one of the lead- 
ers in this industry and one of the dear- 
est loved of all. We tried to do honor 
to his memory last December. It was 
a great honor that fell upon ourselves to 
be present on that occasion. I am going 
to ask you, so many of whom knew and 
loved the man, to stand in silence for 
just a moment in his blessed memory.” 
(All standing.) 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT 8. CRAIG 


Robert S. Craig, president of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association, represent- 
ing the National Association of Flour 
Importers of Great Britain, was intro- 
duced by the chairman as the son of a 
man well known to many of those pres- 
ent. Mr. Craig is a director in the firm 
of R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., London, 
Eng. 

“IT made the acquaintance of the elder 
Mr. Craig,” said Mr. Palmer, “on a 
journey abroad in the interest of The 
Northwestern Miller, as long ago as 1881. 
He was then a leader in the flour trade 
in Scotland, and did a great deal to 
popularize in that country the product 
of American mills. Scotland at that 
time had developed the baking industry 
as a commercial proposition. Mr. Craig 
took me to various bakeries, where I 
for the first time saw processes of bak- 
ing and preparing bread for the public 
carried on as a manufacture and not as 
a craft.” 

Mr. Craig, addressing the “toastmas- 
ter, Mr. Edgar, Your Excellency, that 
loyal and enthusiastic body, the staff of 
The Northwestern Miller, and gentle- 
men,” began his address as follows: 

It is with the greatest pleasure, and I 
must add with the greatest humility, that 
I arise tonight to speak to such an as- 
sembly as this. I wish some one was 





in my place who could do more justice to 
the occasion. I am a flour importer and 
not an after-dinner speaker, and I crave 
your indulgence. 

The flour importers of Great Britain 
realize to the full the help The North- 
western Miller has been to the trade. 
The paper has a reputation in Great 
Britain that I do not think is equaled 
by any other trade journal for interest, 
fairness in judgment and broadness. 
There is nothing petty about it. 

It is with much pleasure, therefore, 
that the National Association of Flour 
Importers offers The Northwestern 
Miller its congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of 50 years of service which your 
paper has rendered to the interests of 
the flour trade. During this period the 
export flour business has grown in im- 
portance and its organization has been 
made more complete and permanent. 
This process has been greatly assisted by 
the admirable manner in which the paper 
has dealt with the various questions af- 
fecting the conduct of the business, the 
facilities of transport and the informa- 
tion which has been circulated for the 
benefit of merchants. The business im- 
agination which you, Mr. Edgar, as edi- 
tor, and your associates, have brought 
to bear on trade questions has been of 
the greatest value. And we would grate- 
fully recognize the high tone of your 
paper and its advocacy of an enlightened 
and elevated commercial policy. The 
eourtesy of your representatives has 
also been much appreciated, and no 
trouble seems to have been considered 
too great when they could be of any 
service to the trade. 


MODEL OF MAYFLOWER PRESENTED 


At this point in his address Mr. Craig 
presented to Mr. Edgar, on behalf of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters of Great Britain, a silver model 
of the Mayflower. This souvenir, he 
said, was made by the workman who 
fashioned a similar model of the May- 
flower presented by the citizens of 
Plymouth, Eng., to the late Ambassador 
Page. The miniature ship, an exquisite 
example of the silversmith’s art, was to 
remind Mr. Edgar and the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller of the fraternal re- 

rd of the flour importers of Great 

ritain, and of the ties that have united 
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the two countries in war and peace. 
Continuing, Mr. Craig said: 

We are keenly alive to the fact that 
full development of commerce and civili- 
zation, and the future joy and happi- 
ness of the world, must largely depend 
upon the friendship of the United States 
and the British Empire. (Applause.) 

One of the Pilgrim Fathers by the 
name of Brewster was a printer by 
trade. I wonder if any of his descend- 
ants helped to produce the Anniversary 
Number of The Northwestern Miller. 
If so, they are to be congratulated, as I 
have never seen a more artistic or a 
more beautifully produced publication, 
and every one concerned in its produc- 
tion is deserving of all praise. (Ap- 
plause. 

On the sixth day of September, 1620, 
102 souls, men, women and children, 
sailed from Southampton in the May- 
flower. After their arrival they passed 
through many vicissitudes, and we are 
told that Brewster, the printer, was the 
life and stay of the plantation during 
their dark days. The Pilgrim Fathers 
prospered so well that in 1622 a man in 
England, named Weston, fitted out an 
expedition of 60 men to go out and 
try and get some of the trade in furs 
that Brewster and his men were doing. 
Hapless, on their arrival, they intruded 
themselves on the hospitality of the Pil- 
grim Fathers for the whole summer. 
Ever since then hospitality has been 
a sine qua non of the United States, 
and you (I speak for all the guests 
present and I am sure no one will con- 
tradict me) are expressing hospitality 
of the most superlative degree. I am 
glad that those responsible for all ar- 
rangements during this memorable oc- 
casion have inherited those instincts of 
hospitality, and that they have had the 
wherewithal to exercise them to such a 
colossal extent. 

MR, EDGAR’S RESPONSE 

Accepting the gift of the British flour 
importers on behalf of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Mr. Edgar said: 

Gentlemen, although I have promised 
I would not say anything more this eve- 
ning, I cannot contemplate this very beau- 
tiful expression of the compliments of 
the British flour importers without some 
attempt to express the deep gratitude 
with which we receive this lovely gift. 
We shall always treasure it in our estab- 
lishment as a very priceless possession, 
not only for its intrinsic beauty and 
merit, but also because it typifies a 
friendship with the trade across the 
water which is very, very strong in our 
hearts. Thank you. (Applause.) 


DUTCH IMPORTERS’ PRESENTATION 


C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, at this point 
presented, on behalf of the Netherlands 
Flour Importers’ Association, of Am- 
sterdam (Nederlandsche Vereeniging 
van Handerlaren in Buitenlandsch Meel), 
the silver model of a Dutch windmill. 
Mr. Raikes spoke for the Netherlands 
importers, no representative of whom 
had been able to make the trip to Amer- 
ica at this time. The letter accompany- 
ing the gift was as follows: 

AmsrerpaM, Sept. 7, 1923. 
The Northwestern Miller, 

Gentlemen: We beg to advise you that 
we are forwarding this day to your ad- 
dress a case containing a small mill, 
made in silver, which, in the name of all 
the members of our association, we desire 
to present on the occasion of the Fifti- 
eth Anniversary of your valued publica- 
tion, as a trifling memento expressive of 
our appreciation and good will. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to tender you our warmest thanks for the 
very valuable co-operation and service 
which our association, as well as its in- 
dividual members, have received at all 
times from your organization, and to 
extend our best wishes for the continued 
and increasing prosperity of The North- 
western Miller. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue NETHERLANDS AssocrATION OF FLouR 
IMPoRTERS AND DEALERS, 
Maruieu LucHstncEr, 
President. 


M. Jocuems, 
Deputy Secretary. 


In accepting the gift on behalf of Mr. 
Edgar, the chairman said: 


It is very evident from this tribute, 
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and from the numerous cable messages 
read by Mr. Raikes, that The Northwest- 
ern Miller has captured Holland. (Laugh- 
ter.) I am sure that Mr. Edgar and 


the members of the staff of The North-- 


western Miller will always treasure this 
gift as an expression of the hearty good 
will existing on the part of the millers 
and flour importers of Holland, and that 
it will typify to them the solidity of 
character of the business men of that 
great nation. They will, I am sure, be 
strengthened in the firmness of their de- 
votion to integrity, steadfastness and 








1919, I send my sincerest congratulations 
for your 50 years Jubilee, with best 
wishes for your esteemed concern indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

George Peterson, Christiania: Hearti- 
est congratulation. 

Léken & Co., Christiania: As your 
oldest Norwegian subscribers, receive our 
heartiest congratulations your Fiftieth 
Anniversary. Souvenir sent by Bergens- 
fjord, ninth. 

Christian Miiller & Co., Christiania: 
Heartiest congratulations. 

Flinkenberg & Leonhard, Helsingfors, 
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reliability when they contemplate this 
memento. 

Mr. Raikes spoke briefly, following 
the presentation, saying, in part: 

In the course of the past 10 years I 
have made a great many trips to Hol- 
land, and it is unnecessary for me to 
say what great friends the Holland im- 
porters have been to the American mill- 
er. I am glad to say that they are still 
using considerable quantities of Ameri- 
can flour. 

I think it is only right to let you 
know that in the course of my travels 
from one end of Europe to the other I 
have found great interest among im- 
porters in connection with our prepara- 
tion and publication of this special Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Number. They have 
given us their assistance in every possible 
way toward making it a success. 

Mr. Raikes read the following congrat- 
ulatory cablegrams from the European 
flour trade: 

D. Birnbaum & Co., Amsterdam, Hol- 
land: Heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes for further Jrosmensy 

Alfred Léken, ristiania, Norway: 
Thanking you for many years pleasant 
relationship and always remembering 
with pleasure my visit to your city in 


Finland: Grateful for all assistance ren- 
dered. We send best congratulations, 

Jack Luchsinger and Joe Meurs, “The 
Moldau Flour Peddlers,’ Amsterdam, 
Holland: Heartiest congratulations. 

Wald Tefke, Helsingfors, Finland: 
Best wishes for continnel success of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Siegmund Steeg, Hamburg: Heartiest 
ore to Fiftieth Anniversary. 

athieu Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land: Extend best wishes, hearty con- 
gratulations. Semper avanti. 

W. de Boer & Co., Hamburg: Sincer- 
est good wishes Anniversary. Future 
good luck. 

Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam: 
Best wishes for ever-growing success. 
Hearty congratulations, 

Netherlands Flour Importers’ Associa- 
tion, Mathieu Luchsinger, president, Am- 
sterdam: Heartiest congratulations. 

Baltic Company, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark: Best compliments. 

Rotterdam, Holland: The Netherlands 
Association of Flour Importers -herewith 
sends its hearty congratulations to The 
Northwestern Miller and its chief editor, 
Mr. Edgar, on the occasion of its Fifti- 
eth Anniversary. It expresses great 
thanks to The Northwestern Miller and 
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its valiant chief editor for all that has 
been done during these years for the 
foreign flour trade, and hopes it will con- 
tinue to form the great link between the 
mills and the importers. It most ardent- 
ly prays that the able manager and chief 
editor may find strength for years to 
come to continue to hold the helm with 
the same firm grip, for the benefit of 
all connected with the: trade and the 
glory of The Northwestern Miller. 

Pret Penn, President. 

J. Van Pesxi, Secretary. 

Asbjorn P. Bjornstad, Christi‘nia, 
Norway: Indorse all felicitations. 

Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam: 
Our heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes. 

Felix Cohen, Rotterdam: Please ac- 
cept sincere congratulations, 

O. Y. Hertell & Co., Helsingfors: Our 
best wishes. 

M. Huttunen, Helsingfors: 
felicitations. 

M. Witsenburg, Jr., Amsterdam: Mr, 
Edgar, we congratulate you and your in- 
stitution, as well as the entire trade, on 
your 50 years of service as pioneers of 
good will and fairness. 

Jorgen Nissen, Helsingfors: Very best 
congratulations. 


My best 


ADDRESS BY JAMES 8, CRAIG 

James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, re)re- 
senting the Glasgow Flour Trade Ass0- 
ciation, addressed the gathering as fol- 
lows: 

On behalf of the Glasgow Flour T ade 
Association, which I have the hono: to 
represent here tonight, I wish to coi.vey 
to you, Mr. Edgar, and the member: of 
the staff of The Northwestern Miiler, 
their very heartiest congratulations «nd 
very best wishes for long life and ),os- 
perity of yourself and the paper. 

The Glasgow Flour Trade Association 
is a very virile body consisting of alinost 
50 members. Glasgow has for lonz, I 
suppose nearer 50 than 40 years, had a 
direct connection with at least the older 
established firms of Minneapolis, and the 
only regret they have on the other side 
is that that connection is now noi so 
active as they would like it to be. |’os- 
sibly that may come again; I certainly 
hope it will. 

Now, Mr. Edgar, I could go on and 
talk all night were I not reminded of 
the story of the country boy, a Scot, 
who had for many years walked out with 
his Jean. One fine moonlight nigh! he 
said to her, “Jean, will ye aye marry 
me?” “Aye, Jock, that I will.’ And 
they walked on for several miles in 
silence. Jean said, “Jock, is that a’ ye 
ha’ got to say to me?” “Aye, wom,” 
he says, “I’m thinkin’ I’ve said ower 
muckle the nicht already.” (Applause.) 


MEMENTO FROM MILLERS 

A. C. Loring, chairman of the local 
committee of entertainment, at this point 
in the programme rose to make the third 
presentation of the evening. He offered, 
on behalf of the milling fraternity, 2s a 
personal gift to Mr. Edgar, a silver cup 
made in 1754. This, he said, was done 
in order “that we may show some ap))re- 
ciation of our affection and love for }:im 
and the splendid work which he has ac- 
complished in the years he has been con- 
nected with The Northwestern Mille:.” 

Mr. Edgar, responding, said: “A ain 
the chairman suggests that I acknow!«(ge 
this lovely, valuable and beautiful -ift. 
Words fail me to express my sentiments, 
or the sentiments of my very loyal nd 
devoted staff. This is a treasure which 
we shall always hold in our institution 
and keep it as a sacred memory of the 
affection and regard of our friends and 
associates.” 


GIFT FROM TRANSPORTATION MEN 


Mr. Palmer presented to Mr. Edgar 4 
silver vase, the gift of a group of rail- 
way and steamship executives. On behalf 
of The Northwestern Miller and its staff 
he accepted this memento as “a testi- 
monial of the appreciation in which the 
great transportation industry of the 
country holds Mr. Edgar and his publi- 
cation.” Mr. Palmer read from an '- 
scription upon the cup the following 
names: J, C. Evans, president Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation; P. J. Fl) . 
vice president Delaware, Lackawanna ¢ 
Western Railroad; A. Fries, vice pres! 
dent Baltimore & Ohio Railway; ti r 
Gray, vice president Western Marya” 
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Railway; E. D. Hilleary, vice president 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway; F. M. 
Whitaker, vice president Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway; ¢. H. Ingalls, vice presi- 
dent New York Central Lines; T. B 
Koons, vice president Central Railroad 
of New Jersey; J. A.. Middleton, vice 
president Lehigh Valley Railroad; A. C. 
Needles, vice president Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway, and T. C. Powell, vice 
president Erie Railroad. 


ADDRESS BY MR. HOPPIN 


The chairman introduced Albert Hop- 
pin, of Medford, Oregon, former owner 
and editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
as “a real pioneer in the trade and in 
the publication business,’ adding: I 
hardly need introduce Mr. Hoppin to the 
older members of the trade, but I want 
to say to the younger members who are 
here present, the sons and grandsons of 
those with whom we were first associated 
when I joined the staff of The North- 
western Miller, that Mr. Hoppin was the 
guardian of the sprout which became the 
sapling when I came to The Northwest- 
em Miller, and which was a tree of a 
little hardier growth when I turned it 
over to Mr. Edgar. I have the great 
Smare of thinking, as I have no doubt 

t. Hoppin does, that a number of the 
annual rings in that tree were a part 
of the work which we did. And it is a 
stronger pleasure, if possible, to realize 
that the heart of the tree is still an 
important part of it and that it is sound. 
Although it has grown to immense pro- 
portions, under the spreading branches of 
which we meet here tonight, it is still in 
Some respects the same old sapling. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hoppin’s address follows: 


Mr. Edgar has suggested to me that I 
Say something about the early days of 
The Northwestern Miller, its Lestabtegs 
in La Crosse, Wis., and removal to Min- 
neapolis, and my personal recollections 
of its founder, Amasa K. Ostrander. 
In so far as I know I am the only one 
now living who had any connection, di- 
tect or indirect, with the initial number 
of the paper or the issues which followed 
during the first two years of its exist- 
ence. My own connection during this 
Period was entirely due to my acquaint- 





_er was purely incidental. 


ance with its founder and our close per- 
sonal friendship. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Ostrand- 
er in the summer of 1872. He had then 
not quite reached his twenty-third birth- 
day and as we were of about the same 
age (he was two years my senior), and 
had many tastes in common, we soon 
became close personal friends; our 
friendship ending only with his death 
a few years later. 

He had come West a few years earlier, 
and served his apprenticeship as a print- 
er at Alma, Wis., and had worked as a 
journeyman on papers at Wabasha and 
Lake City, Minn., and River Falls, Wis., 
and at this time was employed on the 
Republican & Leader at La Crosse. 
He was born near Buffalo, N. Y., and 
by reason of his early environment and 
his chosen profession he was an ardent 
admirer of Horace Greeley, and had 
made him his model. As a matter of 
fact, from my later association with him 
and my knowledge of his aims and pur- 
poses, his methods and mental habits, I 
think I am fully justified in saying that 
he had many traits in common with the 
great founder of the New York Tribune 
and that had his life been spared and he 
had continued in his chosen field he 
would have won high place among the 
leaders of men. 

As the Grant-Greeley campaign was 
just then getting pretty warm and as 
Mr. Ostrander’s position on the leading 
republican paper in western Wisconsin 
precluded his outspoken advocacy of 
Mr. Greeley, he was forced to confine his 
support to contributions published anony- 
mously in the Liberal Democrat, the op- 
position organ. As we were boarding at 
the same place he got into the habit of 
talking over matters with me.while writ- 
ing these contributions. This association 
was the beginning of our intimacy. 

The starting of The Northwestern Mill- 
Mr. Ostrand- 
er had become interested in the work 
of a machine for dressing millstones, not 
because of any mechanical features, but 
from its economic importance, believing 
that it would lessen the cost of making 
wheat into flour and thus mean cheaper 
bread for the world. In order to pro- 


mote its introduction he had taken the 
position of general sales agent, without 


salary and paying his own expenses. As 
a means of advertising the machine he 
started The Northwestern Miller, the 
first number being issued in June, 1873. 
The old saying that tall oaks grow from 
little acorns has never been more strong- 
ly exemplified, for I doubt if there was 
ever a greater difference between the 
smallest acorn and the tallest oak than 
that between the little four-page sheet 
of June, 1873, and the magnificent num- 
ber of December, 1923, which commemo- 
rates its fiftieth anniversary. 

At the time the first issue came from 
the press, I was working in the shops 
where the stone dressing machine was 
being built (not manufactured), and 
helped Mr. Ostrander in the folding, 
wrapping and mailing. As he was inter- 
ested in the selling and I in the build- 
ing of the machine, my indirect connec- 
tion continued until the spring of 1875, 
when the firm of Ostrander & Hoppin 
was formed and I became more closely 
identified with the paper. 

At first it was a monthly publication 
and during its first year was hardly this, 
as several times two months’ issues were 
combined. The “monthly” idea was, how- 
ever, too slow for Mr. Ostrander’s tem- 
perament and shortly after we joined 
forces, he insisted on changing to a 
weekly issue. Another cardinal point 
in his newspaper creed was that every 
paper should own its own plant. We 
had started our partnership with a capi- 
tal of less than $400, of which I recall 
that I furnished $110. 

Notwithstanding our small capital and 
the extremely limited subscription and ad- 
vertising income of the paper, we soon 
managed to get a small outfit of type and 
printers’ furniture and shortly before 
Mr. Ostrander’s death we became the 
proud possessors of a real to goodness 
cylinder press, which was turned by a 
crank, the editor as often as otherwise 
furnishing the motive power, which led 
one of the office force to remark that 
the paper had a crank at each end. 
From that time forward I do not know 
of any publication which has at all times 


beew more thoroughly self-contained or 
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more able to meet any demand which its 
clientage might make upon it. While the 
paper, typography and press work of 
the first issue which came from the new 
press might not compare favorably in 
all respects with that of the present an- 
niversary number, I know that the pres- 
ent staff can feel no prouder or more 
self-satisfied than did the little group 
assembled in the basement room, with 
the editor turning the crank and the 
“devil” doing the feeding. 

No mention of the early days of the 
paper would be complete which did not 
include the late Frederick J. Clark, so 
well known to many here present. From 
the very first issue, he set all the type, 
including what few advertisements there 
were, until December, 1875, when my 
brother, John, was added as the first 
apprentice. From that time forward un- 
til he was advanced to higher though no 
more important positions, Mr. Clark was 
foreman of the printing office and what- 
ever there was of merit in the typog- 
raphy and mechanical make-up of the 
paper was due to his careful, thorough 
and conscientious supervision. Modest 
and retiring in disposition, reserved and 
quiet spoken, yet withal firm in opinion, 
and tenacious of purpose, he, during his 
long connection with the paper, contrib- 
uted in no small measure to its success. 

In the summer of 1877 Mr. Ostrander 
became ill and continued to fail until his 
death in 1878. During the three preced- 
ing years the machinery end of the busi- 
ness had been fairly prosperous and The 
Northwestern Miller had become a little 
more than self-supporting. In the mean- 
time the firm had become Ostrander, 
Hoppin & Dean. Owing to Mr. Os- 
trander’s failing health, the business 
management and editorial work of the 
paper fell more and more upon my 
shoulders and as, owing to the introduc- 
tion of the roller mill and consequent 
change in milling methods, the machinery 
end of the business suddenly “petered 
out,” the firm was compelled to look to 
its publishing business for support. The 
order of the day was “Woodchuck or 
no Dinner,’ and this necessity which 
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knew no law is to my mind the founda- 
tion upon which the prosperity of the 
paper was grounded. 

When, early in 1879, I was informed, 
whether correctly or otherwise I do 
not know, that another milling paper 
was to be started in Minneapolis, I lost 
no time in moving the business, office 
furniture, printing plant, etce., to that 
city. I continued the management of the 
paper, business and editorial, until Feb- 
ruary, 1882, having in the meantime pur- 
chased the interest of my partner in the 
business and become its sole owner. At 
the last above named date I sold my 
entire interest to C. M. Palmer, who had 
become connected with it in the fall of 
1879, 

For the founding of the paper and 
its conduct up to the time of Mr. 
Ostrander’s disability and death, and for 
its prosperity and continued growth un- 
der the management of Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Edgar, I am not entitled to credit. 
The only merit I can claim wherein The 
Northwestern Miller is my debtor is that, 
because of necessity, I kept it alive and 
growing through a most critical period, 
transplanted it to a congenial soil and 
passed it on to my successors with un- 
impaired credit, a reputation for hon- 
esty and fair dealing and with the un- 
swerving loyalty of its staff, all of which 
have since been most amply maintained. 

In the story of any successful business, 
much interest naturally centers upon the 
early history and the character and per- 
sonality of its founders. Mr. Ostrander 
was a remarkable man in many ways. 
He had, as the saying is, “An old head 
on young shoulders.” Almost entirely 
self-educated, he was well read in clas- 
sical English literature; strongly posted 
in contemporary politics, and a close 
student of political economy. By nat- 
ural ability and much practice, he had 
acquired a clear, easy, pleasing style, 
a good command of language and a most 
winning and convincing way of mar- 
shaling his arguments and forcing his 
convictions upon his hearers. Moreover 
he was thoroughly honest and always 
ready to assume full responsibility for 
his words and actions. 

I do not know nor can I believe from 
my knowledge of his character that he 
ever championed a cause which he did 
not fully and honestly believe to be 
right or that he ever attacked any posi- 
tion which he did not fully and honestly 
believe to be wrong. While he was not 
in any sense a radical in the now com- 
monly accepted definition of the word, 
he was nevertheless a great deal of an 
idealist; very much of an enthusiast in 
any cause which he espoused, and in some 
things considerably in advance of the 
public thought and sentiment of his 
day. With the faculty of making friends 
and inspiring loyalty to his ideals in 
his associates his influence upon the 
paper which he founded and the fiftieth 
anniversary of which we are now com- 
memorating is still strongly marked. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. EDGAR 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hoppin’s ad- 
dress the chairman remarked: 

Mr. Hoppin has paid a fitting tribute 
to the memory of the man who gave The 
Northwestern Miller to the world. He 
has emphasized those qualities of sterling 
honesty and absolute integrity which 
have characterized the publication under 
the management of Mr. Edgar. 

Mr. Edgar has strictly enjoined me, 
and I refrained in the beginning because 
our programme was long, from saying 
anything about himself. I was to cut 
out the “tripe,” as he expressed it so 
forcibly, and I am going to obey his 
injunction, and yet there is something 
I want to say which no one else can say, 
because of my very close personal rela- 
tionship with him, which began almost 50 
years ago. I think I have known Mr. 
Edgar from the time when he entered 
business as a young boy. 

It has been given to but few men to 
continue for 50 years in business, to 
have progressed steadily onward and up- 
ward, to have had no backward steps, to 
have made no failure, and so far as I 
know to have done nothing which he at 
his age now must look back upon with 
regret. His achievements have been, I 
think, unequaled among American busi- 
ness men, 

This meeting, this tribute to a 
citizen, I think is unparalleled in 
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tory of American business and American 
publishing. You have come here from 
long distances from tar across the water, 
to pay a tribute to him, and have said 
so much by doing so that I feel the oc- 
casion is fittingly graced, even though 
I omit to say all that I would like to 
say, if time permitted and Mr. Edgar 
consented, about him and The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

We have received probably a_ thou- 
sand letters and telegrams of regret and 
congratulation. Time renders it impos- 
sible to read them. A few of them, how- 
ever, I might give you briefly, because 
most are from men who have been con- 
nected with this publication or with the 
trade in which it is interested, most of 
them here in Minneapolis. 

Sir Harry Robinson, now of the edi- 
torial staff of the London Times, in ex- 
pressing his regret at his inability to be 


present desires to send greetings and 
best wishes, recalling with pleasure his 
former association with The North- 
western Miller and The Bellman. Sir 
Harry was at one time engaged in the 
publication of the Northwestern Rail- 
roader in St. Paul, in which Mr. Edgar 
and I, I reminded him yesterday, were 
stockholders if not officials; and subse- 
quently of the Railway Age in New 
York, Later he returned to England 
for a brief period, and was manager 
of the London office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. For several years he was 
the London correspondent of The Bell- 
man. Becoming a member of the staff 
of the London Times he distinguished 
himself as a war correspondent, and 
was knighted in recognition of his serv- 
ices in this capacity. 

Here is a cablegram addressed to Wil- 
liam C. Edgar from London: “Heartiest 
congratulations on the anniversary. Best 
wishes to all. Regret exceedingly not 
with you. P. A. S. Franklin, president 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co.” I read Mr. Franklin’s cablegram 
because of the very close personal rela- 
tions which have existed for many years 
between Mr. Edgar and himself. 











Other messages were read by Mr. 
Palmer, as follows: 


Brusse1s, Bererum, Oct. 20, 1923. 
Mr. William C. Edgar, president Miller 
Publishing Company, 

My dear President: I was much grati- 
fied at receiving the kind invitation to 
attend the celebration of The Northwest- 
ern Miller on the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its establishment. 

I am much pleased by this kind atten- 
tion, but greatly regret that my duties 
will not permit me to visit the United 
States at this time. 

It is only from afar and from m 
heart that I can associate myself with 
your festivities, in recalling, with sin- 
cere feeling, how much The Northwestern 
Miller, and particularly its eminent presi- 
dent, did in behalf of Belgium during the 
terrible years of the war, and with what 
kindness I myself was received in Min- 
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neapolis when I was there with my cousin, 
Baron E. de Cartier de Marchienne and 
Mr. van de Vyvere, in 1916, 

Please accept, my dear president, with 
my best wishes for the prosperity of The 
Northwestern Miller and its president, 
the expression of my devoted friendship. 

Baron E, Carton pe Wrart. 


EmBassy OF THE 
Unirep Srates or AMERICA 
Brussets, Nov. 14, 1923. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis: 

Gentlemen: Count Guy d’Oultremont, 
adjutant of the Belgian court, has asked 
me to inform you that His Majesty, 
King Albert, has received your invitation 
to the ceremonies in commemoration of 
The Northwestern Miller’s fiftieth year 
of publication, and regrets very much 
that he will be unable to attend. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry P, Fietcuer, 
Ambassador. 


Bristol, England: Bristol flour import- 
ers send sincere congratulations to The 
Northwestern Miller and Mr. Edgar. 

Robert Carson & Co., Glasgow: Con- 
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gratulations on Jubilee. Best wishes for 
future from your oldest Glasgow adver- 
tisers. 

James 
greetings. 

Liverpool, Eng: Liverpool importers 
send heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to The Northwestern Miller and 
Mr. Edgar. 

Julius Fleischmann, president Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York: It is with great 
regret that conditions have arisen so as 
to make it impossible for me to join with 
your many admirers in a pilgrimage to 
Minneapolis this week. I trust that the 
future holds in store for you many com- 
pensations for the excellent work which 
you have performed in the past. 

E. C. Dreyer, Washington, D. C: 
Heartiest congratulations and _ best 
wishes. May your Centennial Anniver- 
sary bring you double the number of 
staunch friends you have. 

Alphonse Mennel, Miami, Fla: Regret 
cannot jollify with you. My best wishes 
for your good health and happiness. 
Also continued prosperity for The North- 
western Miller. 

J. I, Fogler, Havana, Cuba: Your an- 
niversary number is a treat and a won- 
derful achievement. Congratulations. 

Otis Skinner, Springfield, Mass: Sorry 
I am unable to witness the coming of 
years of discretion to The Northwestern 
Miller. Affectionate greetings. 

E. C. Andrews, East St. Louis, III: 
Sorry, indeed, not to be with you as I 
expected. I wish for you and yours 50 
more years of this same unselfish, hiigh- 
class service you have always given to 
millers, 

L. S. Mohr, Kansas City, Mo: My 
heartiest congratulations on your accom- 
plishment in having built a periodical 


Allen, Belfast: Heartiest 


that has no equal in this country or in 
the world. Sorry I cannot be with you. 
I wish for you many more years of life 


to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 

George Urban, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y: 
Sorry unable to be with you. Sincere 
best wishes. 

John T. Sherriff, Toledo, Ohio: Please 
accept my hearty congratulations and 
best wishes. 

C. O. Swanson, Springfield, Mass: I 
want to thank you for the beautiful copy 
of The Northwestern Miller, and also for 
your invitation to the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. I am sorry that I could not at- 
tend, but may I take this occasion to 
wish you a very happy, successful fu- 
ture? 

Bogert & Greenbank, New York: We 
congratulate you on your Anniversary 
Number. 

F. C. Van Dusen, Minneapolis (cable- 
gram from London): Regret being un- 
able to attend and join with your many 
friends in your Celebration. Please ac- 
cept my heartiest congratulations and 
kindest personal regards. 

Ben Greet, London: Congratulations 
and best regards. 

A. R. Rogers, Minneapolis (telegram 
from Portland, Oregon): Accept my 
hearty congratulations and well wishes 
at this great Birthday Celebration of 
yours. May your splendid publication 
have many more years of influence ahead 
of it and your chief live long to en)oy 
the fruits of his labors. 


Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 17, 1923. 
Wm, C. Edgar, President The North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deeply regret that unexpected visit of 
trade delegation from abroad will pre- 
vent me fulfilling my engagement next 
Friday. Congratulations on completion 
of half century efficient and highly val- 
ued service in interests of grain and mill- 
ing trade of world. Please accept warm- 
est wishes successful and profitable gath- 

ering. 
Tuomas A. Low, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


ADDRESS BY JULIUS H. BARNES 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, was introduced as “an orator who 
had made good his words in deeds.” Mr. 
Barnes said, in substance: 

There is both an official and a persona! 
gratification to me in being here tonight 
to extend the appreciation of organized 
commerce .and iobnabey in recognition 0 
the half century of achievement of ; 
journal of distinguished leadership. A™ 
it is both an official and personal grat 
fication that I am to add to that the 
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appreciation of a forceful personality 
that dominates not only that journal, 
but permeates with its influence a sphere 
wider than a single industry and has 
been an example for leadership, for 
sane national thought and action through 
many trying years. 

The completion of a half century of 
achievement such as this becomes some- 
thing more than an occasion; it becomes 
a national event. It becomes a traffic 
semaphore on the progress of industry 
by which we gauge how far we have 
come and where we are to go. It is an 
occasion which we as thoughtful and 
sober business men may well use to sur- 
vey our national progress on the way 
which we have travelled, and to forecast 
the route by which we shall make fur- 
ther progress. 

Here is a continent opened to the 
white race through three short centuries. 
I acknowledge with due humility that 
this continent was showered with the 
favors of nature in the form of great 
natural resources, but we think also with 
pride that so have other countries and 
other places had natural resources, fer- 
tile fields and vast forests and mines 
and minerals, but they have not suc- 
ceeded in translating those favors of 
nature into the forms of human service 
on such a scale as America has been 
able to record. If, in three short cen- 
turies opened to the white race, we have 
so translated the wealth of nature into 
the forms of human possession, which we 
denote as natural wealth, to a total of 
$300,000,000,000, and if we find our near- 
est rival,—and they are friends, of the 
Same tastes and ideals and aspirations,— 
the British Empire, with 10 centuries of 
accumulated effort, reaching only $170,- 
000,000,000, then we have a right to sober 
reflection on what influences have been 
at work, what precious possessions have 
been placed within the grasp of this 
White race on this new continent to en- 
able it to record such an achievement. 

There has been some subtle, open force 
at work that has stimulated the effort of 
the whole people to accumulated achieve- 
ment, and with it has run a record of 
idealism, of hopes and sympathy and 
wide understanding that has written it- 
self in helpfulness across the wide ex- 
panses of the earth. If you will recog- 
hize the fundamental truth that all 
Wealth and all possession is, after all, 

deposits of nature in the form of 


fields and forests, and mines and min- 
erals, that these lie useless until the hand 
of man takes them and translates them 
into forms for human use and human 
service—and they only achieve a value 
in human estimation by their translation 
into forms of human use—then you will 
see what I mean by the story of America 
accentuated tonight by the milestone of 
a half century of progress of a great 
journal that has risen with its course of 
noble achievement. 

If you will concede that whatever has- 
tens and stimulates this process of trans- 
lation of nature into forms of human 
use is a social benefit, and whatever re- 
stricts or retards that process is a social 
injury, then you will see in a fair meas- 
ure how we look beyond the material 
value of America’s achievement and 
realize that it is a real human service 
and is of real aggregate value to the 
human race. 

America has had a peculiar leadership 
in this process of translation. It has 
written itself into added human posses- 
sion and added human security as no 
other people, and if we have a right to 
reach that decision fairly and justly, 
then we must examine in full conscious- 
ness of purpose, in full realization of the 
trust imposed upon us, what there is to 
preserve, what there is to maintain, what 
there is to stimulate further accomplish- 
ments. 

Now, by every test, the peculiar Ameri- 
can philosophy of inspiring this transla- 
tion has written itself successively higher 
by the measure to which we apply the 
gauge of progress. It has been so short, 
after all, the time of achievement has 
been so brief, that even those who are 
leaders in industries today hardly realize 
the speed at which it travels. 

Go back with me just a moment. Here 
is a republic 141 years old. Its inde- 
pendence was recognized in the year 
1782. Let’s see how fast we have trav- 
elled by the datum points of conspicu- 
ous achievements from that time. In 
1782 the largest ship in the world was 
launched, and that giant ship was 186 
feet in length. In 1781 the first steam 
engine was operated—the first release 
of power which would make perfect me- 
chanical application of the deposits of 
nature into human use. In 1782 the first 
steamboat sailed on the Potomac River. 

Not until 1826, 44 years after the first 
steamboat was propelled by steam, was 
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a successful steam railroad operated in 
the United States. In 1835 came the 
first power loom, which had been 45 
years in perfection from the first inven- 
tion. In 1835 the first electric telegraph 
was put into use. What would com- 
munication be today without that inven- 
tion, and those things which succeeded 
it? In 1845 came the first fast printing 
press. What would we do today for the 
spread of knowledge, the dissemination 
of papers and magazines, without that 
device which the cunning brain of a 
man devised? 

In 1855 the first iron beam was used 
in structural building in this country, 
and 1855 is within the lifetime of men 
now living. Yet today we rear our sky- 
scrapers 50 stories high and dig roaring 
subways 30 miles for a five-cent fare, to 
bring the workers from their homes in 
the congested districts of the city. 

The first typewriter dates to 1873. 
Now we are getting into the active busi- 
ness lives of men in this audience. In 
1876 there was the first commercial tele- 
phone, in 1876 the first commercial light, 
in 1876 the Centennial celebration. I 
can remember it, so can scores of you. 
At the Philadelphia Centennial the prime 
exhibit was the great Corliss engine, con- 
structed especially to run the machinery 
and exhibits in Machinery Hall, and it 
had the unheard-of force of 2,500 horse- 
power, the marvel of the day. Today, in 
less than 50 years, we compress into a 
single casting an electric motor of 85,000 
generative horsepower. 

That progress, stamped by this noble 
achievement and invention of harnessing 
nature’s force to man’s service, all hap- 
pened within the lifetime of this single 
journal. And now, so fast we go inven- 
tion piles on invention; we tread upon 
each other’s heels; progress outsteps 
progress. In the last 20 years we have 
developed the automobile, the motorcycle, 
the aéroplane, the submarine, the X-ray, 
the radio, the motion picture, the wire- 
less telephone,.a myriad of devices 
crowding upon us, making life more com- 
plex and making it more secure, more 
appreciative of those things which con- 
tribute to human life, the extension of 
its health, human content, human happi- 
ness, if we but hold high the ideals that 
should run with that accomplishment. 

Now, in America we have developed 
this theory of expanding the products of 
every single pair of workers’ hands by 





enlarging it through machine devices, 
through labor saving devices, as. no- 
where else in the world. There has been 
in America a peculiar economic pressure 
upon us to do this thing. We have had 
so much to do and so few hands to do 
it. We have had both the underlying 
genius of America, the premium put on 
the individual man, and the economic 
pressure because there was so much to 
do and it must be done with fewer work- 
ers. 

In 1920, three years ago, there were 
opened some tombs in Egypt that first 
disclosed the mode of life of 4,000 years 
ago—human figures doing the work and 
engaging in the various forms of every- 
day life of that time. With these little 
figures, dressed in linen as fine as we 
spin today, were found the original 
spindle and the original shuttle by which 
the twine from the flax was twisted and 
the garments woven. In 4,000 years there 
was almost no advance in the imple- 
ments with which human fabrics were 
made. Then the power loom came into 
play and put one of the three great pri- 
mary needs of man, food and shelter and 
clothing, within the reach of every man 
by making it plentiful and its cost low. 

Now there is a great significance in 
this. Let me give you just a few in- 
stances that show how its significance 
reaches into the common everyday pos- 
session of every home in America. In gas- 
oline, in 20 years, the annual production 
per worker rose from 23,000 gallons to 
71,000; bituminous coal in 30 years from 
two and one half tons per day per work- 
er to over four tons; in railroading in 
10 years, from 166,000 ton miles per 
worker annually to 243,000; and the auto- 
mobile, crowning achievement of Ameri- 
can industry, from a growth in 10 years 
of one and one half cars per worker 
per year to over four cars. And so on 
through silk and paper and shoes, and 
all the multitude activities of a highly 
specialized industry, those same processes 
of producing more for each single work- 
er in industry have gone on with ever- 
increasing speed. 

You ask how this has been done, how 
this enlarged output, this increased trans- 
mutation of the favors of nature into 
human use, has gone on. It has been 
done by stimulating the inventive genius 
of the world. In the glass industry of 
two years ago a single machine raised the 
output of a worker from 55 square feet 
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of window glass per hour to 3,000. In 
bottle making a single machine raised 
the output from 44 bottles per hour to 
over 1,000. I don’t know what we do 
with bottles. (Laughter.) 

With the automatic stoker, two men 
do the work of eight. In the wrapping 
machine for the thousand products we 
put into the channels of the market, 
for bread and cigarettes, and a thousand 
things which are put up, two men do the 
work of six or eight. In coal, in pier 
unloading with an automatic conveyor 
12 men do the work of 150. With the 
magnetic crane in the steel industry, two 
men operating it do the work of a 
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crew of 128. Were those men released 
to unemployment? You know they were 
not. They were released to the enlarged 
service of world industry, and the estab- 
lishment of new inventions. 

This is the only way in which America 
has found the working personnel to 
establish these new industries and en- 
large the old ones on an ever-increasing 
scale, increasing thus the cycle of human 
possession. Large scale production has 
reduced the minimum of unit costs so 
more and more people found it within 
their means to buy. But this evolution 
has gone on so quietly that men pos- 
sessed of the leadership of industry have 
hardly realized it has now taken on the 
character of a transformation of the in- 
dustry itself, has shifted its base from 
the human worker to the machine and 
equipment; and with it comes the neces- 
sity to soberly reconsider those things 
which affect industry, because industry 
requires again larger capital, increasing 
credit, and that again requires a new 
survey of those things which make capi- 
tal liquid and available, and credit ready 
and elastic. 

How fast those processes in industry 
have gone on, the enlargement of the 
output by means of machines which are 
driven by power, is shown by just a sur- 
vey of the two sources of power. It is 
not only alone that coal production in 
this country in 100 years has risen from 
50,000 tons to 600,000,000 tons in a year, 
but within the last 20 years has come 
into play a new force that dominates all 
nature itself through its running streams 
which ran to waste on the hillsides of 
America for generations. 

Twenty years ago electric light and 
power consumption in this country was 
2,500,000,000 kilowatt hours, doubling 
each five years until in 1922 (from 2,500,- 
000,000 in 22 years) it was 50,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours in this single industry. 
And leaders in that industry have told 
me in confidence that this same process 
of doubling each five years is under way, 
and that in 1927 industry will consume 
100,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of electric 
energy to run the machines which are 
displacing labor, not displacing labor in 
its employment, but releasing it to en- 
larged production with a secured em- 
ployment which makes it more and more 
able to buy, to consume, to possess. 

Now, if it is true this process requires 
enlarged credit, then we are also driven 
to consider the fact that the relations 
between industry and government re- 
quire a new survey, because government 
touches credit with vital control at three 
points; in the first place, government 
properly controls a monopoly of the is- 
suing of currency of many denomina- 
tions. In many denominations are re- 
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corded the product of training and self- 
denial of our people through forms of 
savings and life insurance. In many de- 
nominations are rendered the trust which 
enables industry to project itself ahead, 
to plan, engineer and make those con- 
tracts on which is resting the process of 
large scale production and the security 
of those earnings. We have seen abroad 
a totally immoral and dishonest govern- 
ment policy, by the issuing of currency, 
destroy these accumulated savings of 
generations of their people, and with it 
undermine the very primary, sturdy, 
human effort of thrift and effort and 
self-denial, and we must have none of 
that. We have seen this departure in 
Austria bring it down to utter ruin un- 
til other nations, through the League, 
with strong ideals and sturdier purposes 
injected themselves into Austrian fiscal 
affairs and secured a stabilized currency 
which once more brought out the im- 
pulse of the people to create and save. 
We have seen this go on through Russia 
to utter ruin. We have seen it go on 
in Germany until a loaf of bread there 
is quoted at 400,000,000,000 marks, the 
limit of absurdity. 

That is sufficient answer to those to- 
day among our people who still talk of 
issuing currency on the alleged values of 
waterpower or some other intangible se- 
curity. A government touches it through 
the Federal Reserve with its billions, 
which by right measures can make the 
elasticity of credit available for industry 
or not. And the Federal Reserve con- 
trol, resting in the hands of the govern- 
ment, must not get into the hands of 
men who represent the interests of a 
single class. We have seen government 
touch it with taxation, which by unwise 
and overreaching legislation has driven 
a great liquid reservoir of capital into 
the seclusion of tax-free securities, and 
we must stimulate that to come into pro- 
ductive industry, in the very interests of 
employment and earnings. (Applause.) 

You will at once see from this that 
there is an increasing interdependence 
between capital and industry which re- 
quires understanding and intelligent co- 
operation on both sides. Industry must 
show itself by its tactics and practices 
worthy of confidence, and it must take 
the advice of experience and ability to 
form a basis of confidence which does 
include government co-operation with it. 
And government itself must understand 
it cannot by unwise legislation and ad- 
ministration touch these vast chains of 








lengthening avenue of human service. 
The glory of America will not rest alone 
on the fact that in three short centuries 
we have accumulated $300,000,000,000 of 
national wealth. It will not rest alone 
on the fact that the natural thrift and 
energy and resourcefulness of its people 
have increased the national income in 30 
years from $12,000,000,000 annually to 
$50,000,000,000. It will not rest alone on 
the fact it has a social and industrial 
freedom of processes which makes that 
wealth distribution more fair and just 
than the world has ever before seen. We 
measure that not by the increase in 10 
years of savings from $6,000,000,000 to 
$14,000,000,000, of national bank resources 
from $6,000,000,000 to $17,000,000,000, but 
we measure it also in the vast flow of 
distribution in this country. The rail- 
road car loading has exceeded 1,000,000 
cars a week, paralleled by the distribu- 
tion service of 1,500,000 motor trucks on 
the highways of this country. 


This vast flow of goods from factory 
to distribution wal not be produced 
and marketed unless the buying power 
rested in the hands of millions and mil- 
lions and millions of consumers. If 
wealth were concentrated in the hands 
of the wealthy few, no such volume 
could be produced or marketed. It is 
the guaranty we have under the free 
processes of competition. Free trade in 
this country evolved the most. just dis- 
tribution of aggregated wealth that the 
world has ever seen. The glory of 
America will not rest alone on the fact 
that its living expenses are perhaps high- 
er than they are elsewhere; that in the 
multitude of wealth, health, happiness 
and content individual possession has 
risen higher than anywhere else in the 
world. In the possession of bathrooms 
and plumbing and paper and water and 
steam heating and telephone and phono- 
graph and radio and automobiles,—all 
the thousand things that occupy our 
homesides. . 

That we are showing a leadership to 
the rest of the world is a glory for 
America, but not its chief glory. The 
glory of America will not rest alone 
on the fact that it has shown a faithful 
stewardship in the use of these great 
favors of nature. There is something 
significant, indeed, in the fact that 5 per 
cent of the world’s population has trans- 
lated 50 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion in these basic commodities of coal, 
iron, copper, timber, cotton, all of the 
thousand things that make natural wealth 
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delicate credit in such a way as to shrink 
them or expand them with the national 
individual welfare based upon them. 
Now, no man may say what the fu- 
ture may bring. This at accelerated 
progress in the development of industry 
seems to forecast a social structure so 
complex and an industry so restricted 
we may well be frightened at the future. 
But it is the American heritage from 
the spirit of the pioneer, from the men 
who made the first settlement in Amer- 
ica, that we have the courage and re- 
sourcefulness to face these changed con- 
ditions and to solve these problems and 
develop them, I believe, into some ever- 


for the use of man translated into 
human use. There is something signifi- 
cant in that, and more significant in the 
fact that half the railroad mileage of the 
world is in America. 


The glory of America rests not alone 
in the fact that there is a clear indica- 
tion of aspiration for knowledge; it 
rests not alone in the fact that we have 
congested public schools, and every basic 
requirement for a free people, nor in 
our enlarged universities that have 
doubled in attendance in the last 10 
years. This shows we have not lost 
the idealism of our Page for intelli- 
gent mentality, for the development of 
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aspiration, for the finer business of life, 


along with material progress. The glory 
of America will not rest alone in the 
fact, either, that we have the evidence 
of human sympathy and business _phil- 
anthropy, and the desire to be of service 
to the sick and unfortunate. It does 
not rest alone on the fact that we had 
a quick response for the appeal of Cuba 
from tyranny, to the appeal of strug- 
gling Belgium. It rests not only on the 
fact that after the war was over we car- 
ried no rancor to the people of Europe, 
but carried help and sustenance to those 
unfortunate quarters where individuals 
were threatened with ruin and famine, 
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and social order itself was threatened 
with utter chaos. 

America’s philosophies, peculiarly its 
own, are three in number: an indus' rial 
philosophy that believes in crea(ing 
wealth, but also in lifting burdens ‘om 
the backs of men; a social philosophy 
that closes no door, but leaves all open 
to men of ambition and energy to rise 
through the successive grades of sovicty 
—and energy itself is the measure of 
merit in America; a political philosophy 
that believes that men were born to have 
an equal chance, that the prime function 
of government is to preserve fair play 
for every individual, that he himself :may 
by his own character and energy and 
his own willingness create his own place 
in the social structure. 

Now, my friends, the days of Amer- 
ica’s frontier have passed, the pioneer 
has gone, but the qualities of the pioneer 
are needed today in the wider vist: of 
commercial and industrial development. 
We need voices to proclaim a leadership 
through the complex problems that burst 
upon us. Shallow observers tell us the 
opportunity of youth has gone with the 
passing of the frontier and the new de- 
velopment of a new country, but they 
are belied by the shining instances of a 
single man in our day, by his own un- 
aided efforts in a single generation creat- 
ing a fortune of $1,000,000,000. llow? 
By power of political preferment? By 
power of any preferment? No. In free 
competition, producing something uni- 
versally needed better than any man has 
been able to do it, which the just must 
call the free offering of society for 
superior service in its behalf. 

We still need in America the vision to 
see, the courage to dare, the patience to 
wait and the strength to endure if we 
fail. We still need fortitude in failure 
and restraint in success. These are the 
qualities of mind and soul which respond 
to the clarion voice raised with a clear 
vision of leadership, that leadership 
which has proven itself trustworthy. 
And we who gather here tonigiit to 
honor 50 years of achievement gather 
also to do honor to a man who has shown 
this quality of leadership, and has raised 
a voice in hope, in consecrated leader- 
ship, in high ideals and sanity in public 
thought. ; 

We need so much just the clear mind, 
the calm thinker that dares to speak 
without fear, that will not bend to ex 
pediency but stand for principle. Wé 
need all this so much that we wish for 
him many more years in the flesh, and 
finally, when he is called to pass away: 
we hope to have written into the memory 
which we cherish of him those quzlities 
which he has shown and in which he 
has a right to take a special pride to- 
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night—those qualities in recognition of 
which we have gathered here from all 
the corners of America to do honor to 
an individual who has stamped himself 
upon the most glorious half century of 
progress that the world has ever seen. 
(Applause.) 
ADDRESS BY MR. ROTHWELL 


Bernard J. Rothwell, president of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
president of the Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind., delivered 
the concluding address. He spoke as a 
representative of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, as follows: 

It is my privilege tonight to speak for 
New England, sterile and rockbound, fit 
cradle for the sturdy sons who plowed 
the seven seas, furrowed the boundless 
prairie, stretched bands of steel across 
the continent, and pioneered the winning 
of the West; fit cradle, too, for a God- 
fearing, law-abiding people, bred, un- 
ashamed, to honest toil and simple livin 
—stout-hearted, independent, unafraid, 
save only of obligations unfulfilled—New 
England sends greetings here, tonight, 
through her foremost commercial and 
civic organization, the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

‘hat body, largest of its type in the 
United States, has recognized the un- 
usual character of this occasion by send- 
ing a delegate to join its felicitations 
with those of the host of millers and 
other men of affairs closely identified 
with the American flour milling industry 
—inen who have come from the very con- 
fins of the nation, and even from across 
the seas—to pay their tribute of appre- 


ciation of, and to congratulate its leading 
exponent, The Northwestern Miller, upon 
the happy event of its fiftietn anniver- 


Sar’. 

But, above and beyond this, is the uni- 
vers:] desire to testify affectionate re- 
gar) for him who, almost from its in- 
ception, has so faithfully and so suc- 
cessfully guided its course. 

We who have been contemporaries of 
William C, Edgar during this long span, 
have watched with keen interest the evo- 
lution of the trenchant polemic of those 
early days, whose rapier-pen pierced 
many a sham, into the kindly-tolerant, 
but no less virile “guide, philosopher and 








friend” of these later years; he who, 
without due warrant, has whimsically 
seized that endearing title, “The Old 
Man,” ignoring the fact well known to 
his legion of friends, that “age cannot 
wither, nor custom stale, his infinite va- 
riety.” To his leadership, to his high 
conception of the —_ of the industry 
to whose promotion his best thought and 
energy have steadfastly been devoted, is 
due, in no small degree, the esteem in 
which the American flour milling industry 
is held the world over. We have watched 
with deep solicitude his. period of ill 
health and convalescence and we pray 


that he may be granted many years of 
that usefulness in which he finds his 
greatest happiness. 

Rallying around that leadership, 


through the years, have been ardent 
groups of zealous, loyal, talented co- 
workers, imbued with his spirit and shar- 
ing his enthusiasms. 

a years! What a marvel oy have 
wrought in the development of Ameri- 
can flour milling, in the expansion of 
plants, alone, from the then “big mill” 
of 300 bbls daily, regarded as a monu- 
ment of trade enterprise—the boast of 
the entire countryside—to the present 
mammoth establishments whose daily 
grist is 50 times larger. 

And how faithfully the pages of The 
Northwestern Miller have mirrored this 
growth! The industry itself affords no 
more striking contrast than its issues of 
1873 and 1923. What a marvelously 
beautiful and impressive epitome of the 
flour milling industry of today its Fifti- 
eth Anniversary Number constitutes ! 

If the mill of 50 years ago was not a 
giant, many of the millers were, and the 
Pillsburys, Washburns, Christians, Kern, 
Sanderson, Stern, Smith, Bain, Plant, 
Stanard, Cole, Sparks, Igleheart, Gibson, 
Evans and others of those days, were 
men of courage, vision, enterprise and 
integrity, men whose record has been an 
inspiration to their successors. 

Broad and deep were the foundations 
they laid, upon which has been reared 
the great industry of today. May we, in 
turn, transmit to those who follow an 
equal inspiration. 

They were confronted, as we are, with 
grave problems; a revolution in the art 
of milling was accompanied by ruin- 
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threatening litigation; they had just 
emerged from a great civil war that all 
but wrecked the nation, leaving its awful 
aftermath of moral, physical and eco- 
nomic demoralization. Austria had hum- 
bled Italy; the Prussian had marched 
victoriously through the streets of Paris, 
and the Ottoman was about to taste de- 
feat, but not dismemberment, at the 
hands of Russia. The world was in tur- 
moil. Our financial condition was ex- 
tremely critical, our paper currency fluc- 
tuated in gold value as wildly as wheat 
in the pit. A violent panic shook the 
country as a reed in a whirlwind. Public 
debts were being repudiated; corruption 
flourished in public office—even those in 
high place were smirched; armed night- 
riders, masked and hooded, usurped con- 
stitutional authority throughout a wide 
area, leaving in their wake a reign of 
death and terror; Coxey marched on 
Washington, heading an army of the un- 
employed; riotous mobs pillaged and 
burned millions of property at great 
railroad centers; the future of the 
United States seemed gloomy indeed. 

But the inherent sound sense and in- 
tegrity of the American people, then 
far more homogeneous than now; an 
aroused public conscience; a realization 
of the << citizenship, its responsi- 
bilities and obligations, as well as its 
privileges; and an inflexible determina- 
tion to uphold legitimate authority, 
brought them safely through that sea of 
troubles into the calm harbor of pros- 
perity. 

Then followed an era of such marvel- 
ous material enrichment as the world had 
never known, and with it a scale of lux- 
ury that threatened to sap the virility of 
American manhood, love of ease, of 
pleasure and of selfish aggrandizement 
replacing the hardy virtues of earlier 
generations. 

Then, too, came such an invasion as 
history had never recorded. From the 
four corners of the earth, year after 
year, came teeming millions, alien alike 
to our speech, our customs, our form 
of government, to the ideals of the 
fathers of the republic, the cornerstone 
of which was liberty under the law. 

Foreign colonies multiplied, until our 
great cities contained national groups 
outnumbering the population of their 
own capitals. And-each of these colo- 
nies had its own language, newspapers, 
periodicals, clubs, cafés, shops, schools 
and churches, wholly aloof from one an- 





other, as well as from the community at 
large. It no longer was the America of 
1776, of 1812, of 1847, of 1861, or even 
of 1898. A homogeneous people had be- 
come a congeries of nations. 

Segregation fostered outrageous ex- 
ploitation. This, in turn, disappointed 
the high hope, blunted the cherished am- 
bition and embittered the heart and mind 
of the newcomers. 

Many were driven into the spider’s web 
of radicalism, lured by false doctrines, 
depicting liberty as license, preached in 
the only tongue they knew. Small won- 
der that the most bitter hatred of Amer- 
ica and its institutions expressed in for- 
eign lands was that voiced by those poi- 
soned minds who for a few years had 
lived in America, unknowing and un- 
known. 

We had failed to humanize our rela- 
tion to those who in so large measure 
were contributing to our material ad- 
vancement and who often could likewise 
have contributed importantly to our cul- 
tural development. Thus we drifted 
through dangerous shoals in smug self- 
complacency, 

Then came the greatest of wars, threat- 
ening the destruction of democracy, and 
the imposition of absolutism the world 
over. 

Slow to sense the fundamental issue, 
as was inevitable in so cosmopolitan a 
people, once grasped, the nation quickly 
fused, and millions of its sons sped to 
its defense and to the defense of that 
principle upon which the republic was 
founded—liberty regulated by law—the 
duly registered will of the majority of 
its citizens. Other millions poured out 
time and treasure unstintedly. Patriot- 
ism was universal. 

But war never has spiritualized, nor 
will it ever spiritualize humanity, de- 
spite fanciful doctrinaires to the con- 
trary. War demoralizes. War breeds 
license, lessens concept of the sanctity 
of human life, inspires discontent, pro- 
motes envy, engenders idleness, breaks 
down the conventions centuries of civili- 
zation have decreed, encourages every 
form of extravagance, and begets con- 
tempt for the restraints: society, from 
time to time, finds essential to its well- 
being. 

Such is the fateful legacy bequeathed 
by the World War, and thus the prob- 
lems of peace, the re-establishment of 
the eternal verities, have confronted this 
and all other nations throughout the five 
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years that have elapsed since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 

As the men of 50 years ago coura- 
geously faced and successfully solved the 
successive problems of their day, so 
must we—their successors—manfully and 
patriotically face the hazards that now 
confront the nation. 

There has been handed down to us the 
most beneficent political institution yet 
devised for the betterment of free men. 
It is for us, in turn, to transmit it, not 
only unimpaired, but strengthened, to 
those who follow. 

If we are to do this, we must govern 
our action by its laws, our laws. We 
must draw, hard and fast, the line that 
divides liberty and license. Individual 
preference must yield to the collective 
judgment, 

We may rightfully seek by legitimate 
means the abrogation of laws we believe 
unwise, but while they are in force, our 
obligation is unmistakable. 

As the true believer does not elect 
which of the Ten Commandments he will 
obey, so the true citizen of the republic, 
in reverent spirit, obeys its every law. 
We may thoughtlessly commit occasional 
infractions, but he is a traitor who would 
flaunt defiance. 

We cannot pick and choose; there lies 
the road to chaos, to the annihilation of 
that civilization which is the fruit of 
man’s laborious struggle upward and on- 
ward through uncounted centuries. 

If it is my right to disregard one law, 
it is yours to ignore another, and that of 
our neighbor to violate such other as 
restricts, not merely his liberty, but his 
absolute license. 

Upon us whom opportunity has fa- 
vored rests a special responsibility, for 
our example may fan or check the ram- 
pant spirit of anarchy, of which the 
daily prints bear tragic witness. 

We are sons of democracy, inheritors 
of liberty, let us guard well the sacred 
treasure placed in our keeping—the 
mighty republic—the lodestar of free- 
dom-seeking humanity. 


Saturday, Nov, 24 

The first event on Saturday’s pro- 
gramme was a special concert given in 
the Auditorium by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, arranged 
through the courtesy of the Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis, Mr. Elbert 
L. Carpenter, president. The concert 
was given at 11 o’clock, and about 2,000 
invited guests were present. His Ex- 
cellency the Belgian ambassador occu- 
pied one of the boxes, which was marked 
by the Belgian flag. 

The programme, specially selected for 
this occasion, included as orchestral num- 
bers Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, “The 
Apprentice Sorcerer’ by Dukas, the 
Grieg “Peer Gynt” suite, and the Sibelius 
“Finlandia.” In addition, the orchestra 
played Theophile Ysaye’s “Walloon Fan- 
tasy” after the “Peer Gynt” number in 
compliment to the Belgian ambassador, 
Mr. Verbrugghen in a brief speech point- 
ing out that there was a special ap- 
propriateness in this selection, since 
Baron de Cartier’s family belongs to 
the Walloon portion of Belgium. 

The soloist for the concert was Miss 
Florence Macbeth, leading coloratura so- 
prano of the Chicago Grand Opera As- 
sociation. Her exquisite singing of her 
programme numbers, “Charmant Oiseau” 
from David’s “Pearl of Brazil” and the 
“Bell Song” from Délibes’ “Lakmé,” of 
her first extra number, the waltz song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
above all of her second extra, “Annie 
Laurie,” sung with harp accompaniment 
played by Mr. Henry J. Williams, would 
have won even greater applause than it 
did if the audience had been aware of 
the conditions under which it was done. 
Miss Macbeth’s managers had neglected 
to inform her that this concert was to 
take place in the morning and not in the 
evening, and so, when she found that the 
Chicago Grand Opera Association had 
scheduled the first performance of Mey- 
erbeer’s “L’Africaine” for the preceding 
evening, with Miss Macbeth in one of 
the leading parts, she believed she could 
reach Minneapolis in ample time for the 
concert and for a rehearsal with the or- 


chestra before it. 

The discovery of the real situation led 
to an appeal from The Northwestern 
Miller to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 








Paul Railway, made through Mr. James 
H. Hiland, former vice president. 
Through the splendid co-operation of the 
officials of this line, and particularly 
through the efforts of Mr. James H. 
Foster, resident assistant to the vice 
presidents at Minneapolis, train No. 15 
was brought into the St. Paul Union 
Station at 10:41 Saturday morning, 19 
minutes ahead of scheduled time. An 
automobile was waiting, with a police 
officer, kindly provided by Mayor Leach, 
on the seat with the driver, and the run 
from the St. Paul station to the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium was made in 19 min- 
utes. As a result, although Miss Mac- 
beth had to sing without rehearsal, and 
after the creation of a new operatic part 
the evening before, a night on the train 
and a somewhat alarming motor ride, she 
was able to appear at the proper mo- 
ment, and her singing did not for a 
moment betray the difficulties which had 
just been overcome. 


SATURDAY’S LUNCHEON 


The concluding event of the Celebra- 
tion was the luncheon at the Minneapo- 
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sage of religion and business should be 
spoken at the concluding meeting of this 
memorable Jubilee Anniversary of the 
great international Northwestern Miller, 
whose representatives are gathered from 
Europe and America to felicitate to- 
gether on a half century of achievement. 

The paper and its editor are notable 
in international journalism for the sup- 
port of theistic principles, as the basis, 
not alone of personal and national hap- 
piness, but as the foundation stone of 
lasting business prosperity. . 

It is not inappropriate that one be 
chosen to proclaim this message who is 
a sacerdotal legatee of the heroic mis- 
sionaries and explorers who blazed the 
pathway of immigration into this great 
northwestern granary, and who, by their 
intrepidity of faith and their heroic cour- 
age, by their zeal for extension of Chris- 
tian principles, discovered a land that 
attracted the progrenitors of those who 
today are gathered to rejoice in the de- 
velopment of an industrial empire. 

The spirits of Marquette and Henne- 
pin, of Radisson and De La Salle, op- 
timistic though they were, could not, by 
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lis Club at 1:30, Saturday. Once again 
Mr. Edgar presided, and about 300 guests 
were present. After the luncheon had 
been served, Mr. Edgar expressed his 
gratitude to the guests for their partici- 
pation in the Celebration, and above all 
for their many evidences of friendship 
and good will. He also spoke of the 
work done by various members of the 
staff of The Northwestern Miller in car- 
rying out the plans for the Celebration, 
and concluded by expressing the hearty 
thanks of the entire organization to the 
members of the Reception Committee, 
the officers of the Minneapolis Club and 
Minneapolis Athletic Club, Professor 
Carlyle Scott and the other representa- 
tives of the University of Minnesota who 
had arranged the programme given 
there, Mr. Elbert L. Carpenter al the 
other directors of the Minneapolis Or- 
chestral Association, Mr. John Van Der- 
lip and Mr. Russell Plimpton, of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Fine Arts, Mr. 
W. Scott Woodworth, Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
of Dunwoody Institute, Reverend Phil- 
lips Endecott Osgood and Mr. Stanley 
Avery, of St. Mark’s Church, and to 
others who had so greatly assisted in 
making the Celebration a success, 


SPEECH BY FATHER CULLEN 


Mr. Edgar then introduced the Very 
Reverend Thomas E. Cullen, president 
of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, who 
spoke as follows: 

It is eminently fitting that the mes- 


any flight of fancy, have foreseen what 
God, in His divine providence, had or- 
dained for men and nations as a result 
of their Christian faith and fortitude. 

We live in an age of positivism. 
Things are prized for their results; for 
their bearing on human wants, and their 
power to satisfy human needs. For 
poetry and sentiment there is little wel- 
come. Cui bono is the modern motto, 
and in the answer our age stamps its 
appraisal on accepted value. This age 
of positivism, claiming to know only 
the needs of human life on earth, puts 
the question: “What is the value of re- 
ligion?” Business echoes the query. 
What is our answer? 

I would that I were an Augustine to 
answer in a worthy way. I shall call 
on positivism itself to articulate the ar- 
gument. I hear it say “Behold my rec- 
ord of material accomplishment. Behold 
my structures of hundred kinds, homes 
and shops, schools and halls of justice, 
factories and banks, mills and newspa- 
pers.” 

Yes, I admit they are all needed; they 
minister to the necessities of material 
life, but are there not surging up from 
the depths of your being other demands 
which matter, and all the fashions of 
matter do not and cannot satisfy. Writ- 
ten on life’s holiest page; written also 
in man’s nature in characters that can 
never be effaced, we read, “Not in bread 
alone doth man live, but in every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 
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The rising of the soul to God is the 
inborn instinct of the human soul. Re- 
ligion, the soaring of the soul toward 
heaven, is the natural instinct of human- 
ity—for its manifestation is universal. 

Never has there been found a tribe 
or people destitute of religion. The out- 
ward forms which religion takes are 
various. Not seldom they are rude and 
barbarous, betraying too surely the low- 
liness of the mind that formulated and 
fashioned them. But what the forms of 
religion are is irrelevant; my thesis is 
the existence of the religious instinct in 
the human heart under all circumstances 
and conditions, in all ages and beneath 
all skies. 

Forms of religion vary; religion re- 
mains unchangeable. Do men today, who 
set aside Christ and His revelation, re- 
main without religion? They do not! 
They cannot! They must, if not in one 
way then in another, move toward the 
invisible and the supernatural. Veiled 
prophets come out from the mountuins 
of farthest India; self-appointed teach- 
ers arise in our own cities, proclaiming 
themselves the bearers of a message 
from the skies; everywhere hungering 
crowds tarry to meet them. 

It is but another manifestation of the 
religious instinct in humanity. Men may 
abandon established forms of relivion, 
however rational these forms may be, 
but religion itself they do not abandon. 

Religion is universal in the life of 
humanity. What is so universal in hu- 
manity as religion cannot be a mere acci- 
dent in its life, a mere ripple of whim or 
fancy upon the surface of its activities. 
Religion is a property of man’s nature 
so fundamental that without it humanity 
would not be itself, even as the sun in 
the firmament would not be itself with- 
- the power to give forth light and 

eat. 

Where is the man who, when he turns 
the calm eye of introspection on himself, 
does not find in the depths of his soul 
a ceaseless feeling of despondency, a 
profound conviction that he is not from 
himself, not from the beings around him, 
that are as fragile and fleeting as him- 
self? Whence do I come, if not from 
a Being eternal, the Author of all else, 
a Being infinite and incomprehensille, 
supremely good and supremely. intelli- 
gent? 

Consider well this feeling of depend- 
ency, and there must come with it the 
child’s recognition of its parents, the 
instinctive rush toward the eternal, in 
adoration and praise, in love, thanksyiv- 
ing and petition. Such is the essential, 
resistless swing of the soul, and such is 
religion, for the everlasting scroll gleam- 
ing on the brow of humanity reveals the 
motto in light of highest flame, “Irom 
God to God again.” 

All teachers of men proclaim the need 
of morals, and human institutions cry 
out for morals; all progress and eleva- 
tion in humanity depends on morals. 
Whence, then, do morals come? Moral 
acts are acts of free will. The intellect 
propounds principles which guide and 
influence the will; the will yields assent 
to these principles. 

Force from without may at times re- 
strain the will from carrying out its 
resolution, but force cannot control the 
soul in its interior life, where lies the 
source of human morality. 

Decrees of legislatures and bayonets 
of armies can never create a system of 
morals. Moral principles are required, 
possessing power to reach into the sanc- 
tuary of the soul. Where are we to look 
for these principles? The philosophy of 
earth has formulated and declared its 
principles, idle theories, vain and futile 
barriers to the passions that slumber in 
the bosom of humanity. I hear it ap- 
peal to the radiant beauty of virtue, but 
to the eye, fevered with passion, virtue 
loses its radiance, and evil puts on 
dazzling glow. 

Again, I hear it appeal to the welfare 
of society. But what cares he for society 
who is outcast and victim, as he believes, 
of its customs and ordinances? I hear 
it appeal to the ultimate good of the 
human race, but he who feels that he is 
nothing more than a mere atom in the 
mass is little disposed to do himself 
violence for the sake of other atoms, of 
which he knows nothing, and for which 
he cares less. 

The touchstone of the value of such 
systems is.the power they have over 
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troubled souls who wrestle with pain and 
misery and to whom sins open vistas of 
peace and pleasure. Such theories of 
morals as the philosophy of earth pro- 
poses are only formulas to be trifled with 
in playful iscussions of the problems 
of life; in the practical solution of these 
problems, they are entirely without 
weight. : 

It is pitiable to hear on every side 
discourses on the need of morals, to 
witness the groping in search of endur- 
ing foundations on which a system of 
morality may rest. Men stand aghast 
at the accumulating evils which daily 
grow more threatening as morals, pri- 
vate and public, weaken and decline 
amid the ever-active forces of material- 
ism and the ever-increasing complexities 
of social and civil interests. Sorely dis- 
tressed, they cry out in earnestness and 
sincerity. 

Whence will come true salvation? Too 
often they make the fatal mistake of 
turning whither salvation is not to be 
found. I marvel at the generosity of 
men in building schools and universities, 
in endowing libraries, and fostering, by 
all possible means, growth in knowledge 
of the laws and secrets of nature, and 
of the movements of history. Morals, it 
is thought, are in this manner made 
surer and safer. I am not one to be- 
little the value of knowledge or the 
agencies at work in its behalf, but this 
I say, morals do not come from knowl- 
edge of this kind; not even in all the 
wide realms of nature is their source to 
be found. Human morals come from 
Almighty God, and, inasmuch as men 
are ever in need of a code of morals, so 
they are in need of the Almighty, and 
of intimate intercommunication with 
Him. 

The living moral law, the Supreme 
Sovereivzn, must ever be over men, im- 
posing on them the moral law as the 
native law of their being, and by His 
omnipotent authority enforcing upon 
them the observance of that law. Ab- 
stractions do not dominate humanity. 
Laws, whatever their form, do not com- 
mand with the voice and force of au- 
thority, unless behind the laws stands 
the living legislation to sanction them 
and sustain with His almighty power. 

The Creator, as His works demon- 
strate, is a God of love. In creating 
man, He made him subject to law—in 
his physical being, to physical law; in 
his moral being, to moral law. In ruling 
men, the God of law rewards those who 
observe law, and punishes those who 
violate it. Such are the principles of 
eternal truth upon which a system of 
personal and business morality must be 
established. 

Teach business men to know and re- 
member these principles. Teach them, 
too, to seek from above strength for 
their souls, that they may have the pow- 
er to follow these principles; for even in 
the presence of the Divine Legislator 
man is weak, and stands in need of help 
if he is to keep the Commandments. The 
philosophy of earth makes the mistake 
of overlooking the weakness of man, 
weakness which man in his inner con- 
sciousness feels and understands, and 
of which the story of humanity is an 
abiding confession. In vain would the 
Philosophy of earth recognize the moral 
weakness of man, since it holds no balm 
to heal his infirmities. Not so with re- 
ligion, the philosophy of Heaven; the 
Lord of Heaven is powerful to strength- 
en the feeble hands, and to confirm the 
Weak knees; to our petitions for His 
love and grace He ever gives a divinely 
gracious hearing. 

In contravention of this traditional 
Christian philosophy we have the mod- 
em propaganda of Lenin and Trotzky. 
This would not be so serious were it 
limited by the Russian frontiers; but in 
our own land we have psuedo economists 
and soi-disant educators, who would, if 
they could, put into practical effect the 
theories that brought a once proud em- 
Pire to its knees. These theories have 
hot the virtue even of originality with 
our modern leaders. They first found 
expression in the pages of Voltaire and 

Ousseau, and their immediate result 
Was the horror of the French Revolution. 

Reacting from the extravagance of ir- 

g!on, men for 50 years could not be 
tempted with a revival. It was not un- 
& German Jew in the middle fifties 
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of the last century advanced the theory 
that human ills were directly traceable 
to private ownership of property that 
any prominent writer dared to restate 
principles that have brought misery to 
thousands. The reasoning of Karl Marx 
has always been to me a subject of great 
interest. The right of the individual or 
the corporation to hold in private title 
property or its equivalent was declared 
to be the central fallacy of the world’s 
economics. 

In seeking for a cause, through which 
to explain the principles of private own- 
ership, he found it in the Christian idea 
of the family. He alleged that men 
were desirous to accumulate this world’s 
goods, because they wished to bequeath 
to their off-spring a greater competence 
than they had when they were chiidren. 
“Away, then,” said this philosopher, 
“with the traditional idea of the Chris- 
tian family, and in its place set up the 
omnipotent state, into whose care the 
child shall be placed in its tenderest 
years, and to whom alone he shall be 
taught to give filial obedience.” 

When he sought for a reason on which 
to build man’s loyalty to monogomy, he 
found it in the widespread idea of belief 
in God, and in the spirituality of the 
human soul. “Destroy,” said he, “this 
theistic idea. Banish from the con- 
science of man all thought of spirituality 
and immortality. Uproot from human 
life all belief in a future world of re- 
wards and punishments, and develop in 
its stead a pedagogy based on the prin- 
ciple that the horizon of time bounds 
everything.” 

Religion and Marxism are thoroughly 
incompatible. The one represents man 
as a child of the skies, destined for 
an eternity of happiness, and blessed 
with time as the opportunity in which to 
prove his worthiness for eternity. The 
other of the earth, earthy, considers 
man as different only in degree from the 
beast that carries his material burdens. 
Well may we be alarmed at such propa- 
ganda, for if it prospered there would 
be repeated in America, on a scale far 
more gigantic, the economical and _politi- 
cal overthrow which marked the debacle 
of the Romanoffs. 

The challenge is thrown down to the 
thinking man of our age. What are 
we doing effectively to meet it? From 
one group I hear the answer: “The 
spirit of revolution shall be met by 
force. A larger army, a better navy, an 
increased police force must be organized 
in anticipation of the day when the 
forces of destruction may be let loose 
on organized society.” 

But can such be the answer to the 
challenge of a new idea? As I see it, 
it is wholly incompatible with the spirit 
of democracy. If the day ever comes 
in America when we have to depend on 
the baton of the policeman, on the saber 
of the soldier, to perpetuate the spirit 
of personal liberty and of property 
rights, then the hour will have struck 
for the summoning of a Napoleon to 
proclaim in stentorian tones the man- 
dates of autocracy. 

A second group suggests that in leg- 
islation we shall find a panacea for na- 
tional ills. What is legislation but the 
greatest common measure of the wisdom 
of the legislators? And who are the 
legislators but the representatives chosen 
by the people to interpret the spirit of 
their corporate will? Unless behind leg- 
islation there stands unitedly a voluntary 
public opinion, then the grist of laws 
falling from our legislative hoppers may 
become, not a national asset, but an em- 
barrassing liability. 

The president of a great American 
university, in addressing himself to the 
solution of this modern problem, de- 
clared that, in his opinion, the hope of 
the nation lay in the widening of the 
horizon of education. No one here today 
is more enthusiastic than I for the deep- 
ening of the foundation of our educa- 
tional structure. 

If education be, limited to the devel- 
opment of man’s physical well-being and 
the illumining of his intellectual life, 
with little regard for his moral nature, 
we shall find, I believe, that our peda- 
gogical activities may result largely in 
the development of educated rogues. 
Wherein, therefore, shall be find our bul- 
wark of defense; for in these solutions, 





what hope can we have of staying the 
illusions of modern civilization? 

My answer is religion—religion alone 
is the hope of man. Nowhere, if not in 
a force that resides within the citizen 
itself, that takes hold of his entire being, 
fostering what is good, repressing what 
is evil, and bringing all of his energies 
into subjection to the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, can there be safety for 
democracy. 

Conscience alone can subjugate pas- 
sion. Always and everywhere, civiliza- 
tion was primarily and virtually ethical. 
It flourished with virtue, it decayed with 
vice. For democracy there is no salva- 
tion except through the moral law deep- 
ly engraved on the souls of people. Con- 
science is the voice of the Mighty God, 
speaking to the soul in solemn proclama- 
tion of the law of righteousness. Only 
when the voice of the conscience is re- 
garded as the voice of God has con- 
science the authority to command and to 
enforce obedience to its mandates. And 
religion it is that binds the soul to God, 
bringing down to the soul the sense of 
love and the power of God, and lifting 
up the soul into the Divine embrace. 

A people without religion is a people 
without God; and a people without God 
is a people without conscience; and a 
people without conscience is a people in- 
capable of the sacrifices that sincere and 
earnest patriotism imposes. True are 
the words of the Hebrew prophet, “The 
nation and kingdom that will not serve 
Thee shall perish,” words on which all 
history is an eloquent commentary. If 
every thinking man gives serious thought 
to this vital subject today, it certainly 
behooves the business man to consider 
it in his heart, for if atheism triumphs, 
then shall the citadel of modern business 
topple as a house of cards. 

Religion is not concerned at all with 
the question ot wealth and economic fac- 
tor. The Christian Gospel is not a po- 
litical programme, nor was it ever meant 
to be. Religion works to man’s spiritual 
perfection, and it is in reference to this 
spiritual perfection that we should re- 
gard all mundane affairs, and even so 
as regards the principles of wealth. It 
makes no difference whether a man be 
rich or poor, so long as that man takes 
care of the interests of God in his own 
soul. Riches are manifestly a matter of 
temporal concern, which may be utilized 
for good or for evil; for the fulfillment 
of the Gospel or against it. 

If riches prevent a man from fulfill- 
ing his spiritual vocation, as in the case 
of the rich young man in the Gospel, 
then they are an evil, and as such should 
be condemned. Far better to be poor 
in this world and live for eternity than 
be rich in temporal goods, for “what 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 

How, then, should we consider the 
rewards of business endeavor? How, 
but in terms of conscience? A man 
must be ready to part with wealth and, 
should the call come, to embrace poverty 
and its consequent discomfort, and to 
leave all things to follow Christ. Wealth 
must be considered as a trust, put into 
the hands of the rich, to be held by them, 
not for the gratification of mere individ- 
ual pleasure, nor for the fostering of 
worldliness, and still less as a means for 
any actual violation of God’s laws but to 
minister, rather, to the life of the spirit. 
In this sense it was that Jesus virtually 
approved of Zaccheus retaining his 
riches, since the giving away of half 
of his income to the poor was a moral 
discipline shaping his character and lead- 
ing him to a higher life, through the 
thoughtfulness of the need of others. 

The socialist regards wealth from the 
standpoint of temporal comfort and 
prosperity. To him it is symbolic of that 
ultimate possession of the earth which 
he would have every man strive for, 
though he would secure that no man 
should make it his own in any individual 
sense. Wealth has a tangible value to 
him of the highest importance. It is the 
keystone of his edifice. It was different 
with Jesus, the Master. He was not in- 
different to the use men made of their 
wealth, nor to its influence over them, 
but He certainly was not anxious. that 
men should strive for riches or earthly 
comforts. He did not come to create a 
temporal kingdom nor to establish eco- 
nomical systems. He dealt with man’s 
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higher spiritual life, and His one en- 
deaver was to direct man’s thoughts to 
that. He accepted the economical sys- 
tems of the world just as he accepted 
the suffering human soul. 

These things belong to this world, and 
are to be endured and made the best of 
till the kingdom is established where 
there is no suffering, and no need of 
economical systems. His view seems to 
have been that time will rectify the ills 
of time if men accepted as their guide 
in life the eternal principles He-came to 
reveal, It was not the purpose of His 
mission to protect the world’s economic 
systems. Only indirectly, and in its 
moral aspect, would His teachings affect 
the world’s policy. 

Take away the selfishness from men’s 
hearts, and there will not be the ruth- 
lessness of competition which has brutal- 
ized so many lives and against which the 
socialist rightly protests. As wealth en- 
ters into one’s earthly life, it must be 
regarded as a trust, of which the holder 
must give an accounting to God. No 
man, properly speaking, has absolute 
ownership of any goods to do with as 
he wills, without reference to the pur- 
pose for which it is placed in his hands 
by God. A man’s wealth is his under 
God, and to God he must render an ac- 
count of it. The rich man is, in a spe- 
cial sense, God’s steward to give to 
those in need their due measure of sus- 
tenance. 

It is, then, eminently fitting that on 
the closing conference of this Golden 
Jubilee we give some thought to the 
fundamentals of personal and business 
conduct. The great paper that today 
rounds out 50 years of journalistic his- 
tory has uncompromisingly stood for 
honesty and square dealing, for integrity 
and unselfishness. The eloquent pen of 
the fearless Edgar has never hesitated 
to challenge the individual or the group 
that would exchange pelf for honor. 
Business fair dealing, the sanctity of the 
home, loyalty to the state and reverence 
for religion have ever found valiant de- 
fenders in the columns of The North- 
western Miller. May we not well resolve 
this day that the standard so deeply 
builded through 50 years of trial and 
struggle be perpetuated in the years 
that are to come, and that we shall hand 
on to those who come after us, unsullied 
and strengthened, the glorious heritage 
of the high business principles that 
marked the career of The Northwestern 
Miller since its inception? 


ADDRESS BY DR. VINCENT 


The last speaker was Dr. George Ed- 
gar Vincent, of New York City, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
formerly president of the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Vincent spoke, as usual, 
without notes, and, also as usual, the 
brilliant rapidity of his address was such 
as completely to baffle the efforts of 
even the most expert stenographer. As 
a result, it is possible to give only a 
summary of his speech, based on an 
outline made for publication by Dr. 
Vincent himself. 

“We assemble to celebrate the semi- 
centennial of a trade journal,” said Dr. 
Vincent. “How literally true! How es- 
sentially misleading! If I had told my 
colleagues in New York that I was going 
to Minnesota to speak at an anniversary 
of a journal they might have said, ‘Ah, 
an educational journal. They would 
have been wrong, and they would have 
been right. Or they might have said an 
art journal. They would have been 


“wrong and they would have been right. 


Or they might have said a literary jour- 
nal. They would have been wrong and 
they would have been right. 

“For The Northwestern Miller is none 
of these things and it is all of them. It 
is a business paper in which art and lit- 
erature and education all play a part 
that makes it a publication unique in 
the whole world.” 

Dr. Vincent said that Mr. Edgar had 
pees his journal always with an eye 

or romance and adventure in the devel- 
opment of one of the oldest industries 
in the world—producing bread. He 
called attention to the marvelous growth 
of every one of the elements entering 
into the production of bread—agricul- 
ture, harvesting, transportation, distribu- 
tion, milling, baking; and he said that 
the correlation of this network of mech- 
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anism was a romance which another man 
would have overlooked in publishing a 
trade journal, but which Mr. Edgar had 
ever kept before the trade. 

He said The Northwestern Miller had 
interpreted milling as a “poetic occupa- 
tion, at the same time maintaining sound 
business principles and vision.” 

‘“What Drs. Mayo have done for Roch- 
ester, Minn., William C, Edgar has done 
for The Northwestern Miller,” Dr. Vin- 
cent said. “There has been unique lead- 
ership in lifting this journal out of the 
path of the mediocre. Mr, Edgar is an 
individual. If there were more Edgars 
there would be fewer Main Streets and 
no Babbitts. We have few enough indi- 
viduals in these desolate days of uni- 
formity, when we wear the same clothes, 
hear the same music, talk the same talk, 
and go to the same movies. He has the 
saving gift of humor, the lack of which 
is fanaticism.” 

In the delicate mechanism of the mill- 
ing trade—Dr. Vincent preferred to call 
it an art—he liked to think of The 
Northwestern Miller as the nerve center, 
and the millers as the brain cells of the 
cerebrum. 

“What have been some of the out- 
standing characteristics of The North- 
western Miller?” Dr. Vincent asked. 
“One of them has been its policy con- 
cerning advertising. Mr, Edgar never 
wanted any one to advertise in his pub- 
lication if the advertiser did it from be- 
lief that he was being patronizing, or 
thought his business might influence the 
policy of the Miller. Mr. Edgar sold 
advertising in exchange for service. 
When the service was rendered, the ad- 
vertiser had no further claim upon him.” 

Referring once more to what he called 
the courage and independence of Mr. Ed- 
gar, which had been reflected in his pub- 
lication, Dr. Vincent said it took courage 
to “bust trusts,” but that it took greater 
courage to “bust trusts before they were 
trusted.” 

“But Mr. Edgar’s paper had a curious 
weakness,” Dr. Vincent declared. “Some- 
how, Mr. Edgar had an idea that art 
was a part of life. He had an idea that 
typography should be beautiful. And 
so The Northwestern Miller is a trade 
paper—a trade paper, yes, and yet an 
art paper. No wonder The Northwestern 
Miller is celebrating its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary.” 

Mr. Edgar was praised for his busi- 
ness “hard-headedness” which Dr. Vin- 
cent described as the attribute of be- 
lieving there was only one door through 
which ideas and suggestions could come, 
and that a new idea should not be ac- 
cepted and adopted until it was thor- 
oughly examined, Mr. Edgar had senti- 
ment without sentimentality, “and if he 
slopped over we'd patronize him, but we 
would not love him.” 

“Mr. Edgar is a man of imagination,” 
Dr. Vincent said in concluding. “For 
him life has taken on new joys. He sees 
the beauties in the commonplaces of 
life.” 

RETURNING HOME 


Most of the guests left Minneapolis 
Saturday evening, those for Chicago and 
the East returning on the special train 
provided by the North Western Line. 
An interesting note regarding an episode 
of the homeward journey in the Kansas 
City train is provided by one of the pas- 
sengers, as follows: 

“Sunday spent on board a smoke belch- 
ing train; speeding through midwestern 
prairies; scenes from the car window in 
endless repetition of themselves; dull 
uniformity breeding ennui; growing re- 
action from several days of celebration, 
nervous stimulation and little sleep. 

“Sunday morning, Nov. 25, was spent 
in such circumstances by a little group 
of millers and grain dealers returning to 
Kansas City from the Anniversary Cele- 
bration at Minneapolis, and it proved to 
be one of the most enjoyable and im- 
pressive experiences of their entire trip. 

“In one of the rear Pullmans, 20 guests 
were assembled, listening to a unique 
sermon. One of the millers in the party 
had suggested that the Right Reverend 
James Wise, Bishop of Kansas, lead 
impromptu services for the group pres- 
ent, and they had deep appreciation for 
the resulting talk, which was described 
as ‘surprisingly applicable.’ 

“Bishop Wise dealt with the problem 
of that virtue most admired in man by 











his fellows,—courage. His text was from 
the biblical advice, ‘Quit you like men.’ 
The body of the sermon was a discussion 
of the elements of human character em- 
bodied in the word ‘courage.’ In conclu- 
sion, Bishop Wise made the following 
cranellagram: 

“*C onfidence— 

O bedience— 
U nselfishness— 
R eligion— 
A spiration— 
G rit— 
E nthusiasm.’ ” 
AT THE OFFICE 

During the three days of the Celebra- 
tion the office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er was open to its guests, and special 
arrangements were made for the han- 
dling of mail and telegrams for them. 
Tea was served in the Club Room each 
afternoon at 5 o’clock, the arrangements 
being in charge of Miss Marjorie Edgar; 
a considerable number of the visitors 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 

FLOWERS 

With the regrets of Charles M. Yager, 
editor of the Modern Miller, were re- 
ceived five dozen golden chrysanthemums 
bearing a message of greeting and good 
wishes. 

There were numerous other floral of- 
ferings from friends of Mr. Edgar or of 
the staff of The Northwestern Miller, 
among them Raymond K, Stritzinger, 
president American Bakers’ Association; 
Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; O. B. Ander- 
son and O. F. Olson; Mrs. Thomas B. 
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Wells; Frank W. Plant; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Carpenter; Mrs. M. Don- 
aldson Moore; James S. Craig, Glasgow; 
Robert S. Craig, London; Colonel C. W. 
Rowley, Winnipeg; Walter Sterif, Mil- 
waukee, 


THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


The Reception Committee, to which so 
much of the success of the occasion was 
due, was made up of the following mem- 
bers: 

Chairman, Mr. Albert C. Loring; vice 
chairman, Mr. James Ford Bell; mem- 
bers, Messrs. James C. Andrews, Fred- 
erick G. Atkinson, William M. Atkinson, 
J. W. Avery, Dwight M. Baldwin, Edwin 
R. Barber, Jr., Charles C. Bovey, Wil- 
liam H. Bovey, Joseph Chapman, Frank- 
lin M. Crosby, John Crosby, Donald D. 
Davis, J. O. Ewing, William Fulton, H. 
P. Gallaher, Robert H. Gallaher, A. L. 
Goetzmann, William G. Gooding, Charles 
M. Harrington, W. L. Harvey, Harry S. 
Helm, Willis C. Helm, Clark Hempstead, 
Harold O. Hunt, Charles G. Ireys, Carl 
Jones, Harry H. King, James A. Latta, 
John G. McHugh, J. H. MacMillan, 
John Russell McMillan, Putnam D. Mc- 
Millan, John R. Marfield, Arthur Miller, 
Ashby Miller, Leslie F. Miller, Alfred F. 
Pillsbury, Charles S. Pillsbury, John S. 
Pillsbury, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Ed- 
ward A. Purdy, Arthur R. Rogers, Or- 
ren E. Safford, E. E. Schober, Benjamin 
B. Sheffield, William H. Sudduth, Hiram 
H. Thayer, Guy A. Thomas, George C. 
Van Dusen, Harold R. Ward, Frederick 
B. Wells, E. Snow Woodworth and Rob- 
ert C. Woodworth. 
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Ogden Confer, Minneapolis. 

Elbridge C. Cooke, Chairman Board 
of Directors, Minneapolis Trust Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Cyrus S. Coup, Vice President North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Dr. Donald. D. Cowling, President 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

James S. Craig, representing the Glas- 
gow Flour Trade Association, Di- 
rector R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Robert S. Craig, President J.ondon 
Flour Trade Association, represent- 
ing the National Association of 
Flour Importers of Great britain, 
Director Hunter Craig * Co. 
Ltd., London, England. 

Paul M. Crandell, New York, \\. Y. 

Peter P. Croarkin, P. P. Croa:kin & 
Son, Chicago, IIl. 

Right Rev. Thomas E. Cullen, 

t. Thomas College, St. Pau 

E. J. Dalby, Representative T! 

o., Minneapolis. 

F. S. Danforth, Assistant Secretary 
Millers’ National Insuranc: C0 
Chicago, Iil. L 

Darlington Davenport, Minne, volis. 

Donald D. Davis, Secretary Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapo! s. 

Charles R. Decker, President Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Edward W. Decker, President The 
Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 

Karl De Laittre, President ‘otary 
Club, Minneapolis. d 
John Dengler, Manager Red Wing 

Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

Ralph Denio, Vice President ani Gen- 
eral Manager J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 4 

L. B. Denison, Vice President at 
Secretary Northfield Flour Mills 
Co., Northfield, Minn. 1d- 

Peter Derlien, Sales Manager Are a 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling. 44" 
sas. 


Rector 
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W. H. Deubener, Deubener’s Shop- 

ping Bag, St. Paul. ; 

William P. Devereux, President W. 
P. Devereux Co., Minneapolis. _ 
ohn F. Diefenbach, Terminal Grain 
Corporation, Minneapolis. ; 

George D. Dixon, Vice President 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Charles A. Donnelly, President North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. J. Donovan, Western Freight 
Agent Holland-America Line, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 

Victor C. Douglas, Sales Manager 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Minne- 

olis. 

otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. . 

William A. Durst, President The Min- 
nesota Loan & Trust Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Welles Eastman, Phelps-Eastman Co., 
Minneapolis. y 

Hon. Bernard A. Eckhart, First Presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, President B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 

William C. Edgar, Editor The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

H. B. Eggers, Jr., Vice President and 
Manager Grafton Roller Mill Co., 
Grafton, N. D. 

Walter A. Eggleston, David C. Bell 
Investment Co., Minneapolis. 

Willism J. Elliott, General Agent 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
Mi:neapolis. 

William N. Elwood, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Frank W. Emmons, Chief Chemist 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

E. W. Erickson, Big Diamond Mills 
Co., Minneapolis. 

H. C. Ervin, Jr.. The H. C. Ervin Co., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. L. Evans, New York Central Lines, 
Minneapolis. 

Edgar H. Evans, President and Treas- 
urer Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

James Carey Evans, President Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Guy W. Everett, Assistant Manager 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Wa- 
seca, Minn. 

G. F. Ewe, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager Van Dusen-Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis. 

J. O. Ewing, Vice President and Sec- 
retary Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 

S. B. Fairbank, President Judith Mill- 
ing Co., Hobson, Mont. 

James W. Falconer, President North- 
ern Bag Co., Minneapolis. 

John Falconer, Northern Bag Co., 
Minneapolis. 

John Faulds, President and General 
Manager Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., Chicago, II. 

Donald B. Fegles, Manager Fegles 
Construction Co., Ltd., Minneap- 
olis, 

Clarence C. Fields, Manager Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 

nada. 

Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Carlo Fischer, Minneapolis Orchestral 
Association, Minneapolis. 

J. 8. Flautt, Manager Majestic Mill- 
ing Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Robert Fleming, Opsal-Fleming Co., 
Minneapolis. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., Manager General 
Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
- R. Fowler, Minneapolis. 

Harry F, Franke, The Franke Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frank Fraser, Northfield Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

William T, Fraser, President and 
Treasurer Cereal Grading Co., Min- 
neapolis, 

ate Frisch, President American 

Tead Wrapper Co., Chicago, Ill. 
trison Fuller, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident Wheat Council of the United 
States, Chicago, IIL 
illiam Fulton, President The Mills 
of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis. 

2s. Gallagher, Minneapolis. 
entry P. Gallaher, Vice President 
and Manager Northwestern Con- 


Solidated Milling Co., Minneapolis. 






Robert H. Gallaher, Assistant Man- 
ager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

H. C. Garvin, Vice President Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
G. E. Gee, President and Treasurer 
The G. E. Gee Grain Co., Minne- 

apolis. 

Joseph S. Geisel, J. S. Geisel Grain 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Bernard Gerlach, President La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

Harry M. Giles, Millers National In- 
surance Co., Minneapolis. 

H. Glass, Western Manager Canadian 
Bag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 

. L. Goetzmann, President and 
Treasurer A. L. Goetzmann Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Earl M. Goldsborough, Second Vice 
President and General Manager W. 
S. Nott Co., Minneapolis. 

R. W. Goodell, Vice President King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
William G. Gooding, President W. J. 

Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 

A. L. Goodman, Vice President and 
Manager Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Donald C. Graham, Sales Manager H. 
- King Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

George E. Graves, Artist The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

William D. Gregory, President Greg- 
ory-Jennison & Co., Minneapolis. 

Thomas A. Griffin, Auditor The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

Murray K. Guthrie, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis. 

E. Blair Hackney, Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 

Henry Hahn, Mechanical Superin- 
tendent The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

Louis M. Hahn, American Linseed 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Allen E. Hall, Manager Milling Ma- 
chinery Department Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thornton W. Hall, President Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 

Frederick C. Haller, President Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morris L. Hallowell, Jr., Northwest- 
ern Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles M. Harrington, President Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

John M. Hartley, Secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Martin Hartman, General Western 
Agent Export Steamship Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill 

W. L. Harvey, Secretary Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

H. P. Hathaway, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, Chicago, IIl. 

Walter W. Hatton, Milling Engineer 

Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester, 


ng. 

John W. Hauschild, President Charles 
W. Sexton Co., Minneapolis. 

F. E. Hawley, Secretary and Manager 
— Milling Co., Watertown, 

H. H. Haynes, Haynes-Foster Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, Oregon. 

Harry S. Helm, Vice President and 
General Manager Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Willis C. Helm, Treasurer Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Clark Hempstead, Secretary Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Hendron, Agent Holland- 
America Line, New Orleans, La. 
Frederic Y. Henkel, Vice President 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 

Mich. 

Robert Henkel, President Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. J. Henry, Western Traffic Man- 
ager Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
Chicago, Ill. ~*~ 

A. R. Hettelsater, Sites ieee 
Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. Hewitt, Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co., Minneapolis. 

John W. Hicklin, Secretary Hubbard 
Portable Oven Co., Chicago, IIl. 
James H. Hiland, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago, IIl. 
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Frank P. Hill, President Hill-Ware 
Company, Inc., New York City. 
Albert Hoppin, former proprietor The 
Northwestern Miller, Medford, Ore- 


gon. 

Richard Hoppin, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis. 

John W. Horn, Assistant General 
Manager Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 

George W. Hoyland, President Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Richard A. Hoyt, Vice President Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

A. QO. Hubbard, President Puffer- 
Hubbard Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

Marvin Hughitt, Jr., Vice President 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Gilbert E. Humphrey, The B. and A. 
Company, Chicago, IIL. 

Karl E. Humphrey, President El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 

Charles W. Hunter, The Attica Mills, 
Attica, Kansas. 

L. R. Hurd, President Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Alonzo P. Husband, Secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, 


ll. 
C. E. Hutton, Vice President and 
Manager Osakis Milling Co., Osa- 


kis, Minn. 
Edgar A. Igleheart, Manager Export 
Department Igleheart Brothers, 


Evansville, Ind. 

J. G. Igleheart, Igleheart Brothers, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Charles G. Ireys, Secretary Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Theodore F. Ismert, President Ismert- 
— Milling Co., Kansas City, 


oO. 

C. M. Jackman, President The Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Clive T. Jaftray, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis. 

Thomas B. Janney, President Janney, 
Semple, Hill & Co., Minneapolis. 

J. A. Jeffrey, Secretary House Com- 
mittee Minneapolis Athletic Club, 
Minneapolis. 

Charles B. Jenkins, Treasurer and 
General Manager Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., Noblesville, Ind. 

A. C. Johnson, Vice President Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Walter S. Johnson, V. Thompson 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Alexander F. Jones, The Minneapolis 
Journal, Minneapolis. 

Carl W. Jones, Advertising Manager 
Journal Printing Co., Minneapolis. 

E. N. Jones, Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Norman §. Jones, Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

I. S. Joseph, I. S. Joseph Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Ferd C. Kaths, President The Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

W. J. Kaull, Secretary and Treasurer 
Park County Milling Co., Living- 
ston, Mont.. 

Clark L. Keator, Secretary Barber 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

H. §S. Kedney, Kedney Warehouse 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Frank Kell, President Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

E. J. Kelly, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. _ a Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 


William Kelly, President The Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

James T. Kenny, Northwestern Rep- 
resentative Arkell & Smiths, Minne- 
apolis. 

Ned Kessler, 
Minneapolis. 

Harry H. King, President H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Joseph R. Kingman, Kingman, Cross, 
Morley & Cant, Minneapolis. 

A. R. Kinney, President and Manager 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills €o ‘ 
Omaha, Neb. : 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., Manager Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 

Spencer M. Knapp, President Roches- 
ter Milling Co., Rochester, Minn. 


Milwaukee Bag Co., 
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J. L. Knauss, President Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Evansville, Ind. 

Samuel Knighton, Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York City. 

P. S. Konopotzki, President Simmons 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

William H. Korn, Former President 
American Bakers’ Association, Sec- 
retary and Manager H. Korn Bak- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Frank J. Kovarik, President Excelsior 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

E. La Budde, La Budde Feed & Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Le Roy La Budde, La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George B. Lane, President Lane, 
Piper & Jaffray, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Cavour S. Langdon, Minneapolis. 

B. Lathrop, Lathrop-Marshall 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

James A. Latta, Vice President The 
Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 

Thaddeus B. Lawrence, Northwestern 
Spenenaates Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Walter A. Lawson, Manager Bemis 
—_ Bag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. 

Hon. George E. Leach, Mayor, Min- 
neapolis. 

Joseph LeCompte, President Lexing- 
ton Roller Mills Co., Inc., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Ansel S. Leo, New York City. 

R. H. Leonhardt, President Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Leslie, John Leslie Paper Co., 
Minneapolis. 

R. W. Lightburne, Jr., American 
Agent Western Assurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

Governor John Lind, Minneapolis. 

Frederick J. Lingham, President Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Philip Little, Jr., Vice President and 
Treasurer Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Julian M. Livingston, President Liv- 
ingston Baking Co., Chicago, II. 
Allen Logan, President Logan Bros. 

Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

John I. Logan, President and Man- 
ager The Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 

William Edgar Long, President The 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Charles William Lonsdale, Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Albert C. Loring, President Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Martin Luther, Minneapolis Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

E. D. Lysle, President J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Charles R. McClave, President Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Mont. 

John G. McHugh, Secretary Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 

Samuel McKinnon, McKinnon & Mc- 
Donald, Glasgow, Scotland. 

W. G. McLaughlin, Manager Globe 
Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn. 

John Russell McMillan, Empire Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis. 

Seward B. McNear, President Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Alexander A. McRae, Vice President 
The Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

George A. Macdonald, Former Presi- 
dent Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation, Sales Manager The Quak- 
er Oats Company, Peterborough, 
Ont., Canada. 

Robert E. Macgregor, Vice President 
The Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

John H. MacMillan, President Cargill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

D. C. MacRae, Acting Editor Mani- 
toba Free Press, Winnipeg, Canada. 

A. C. Madsen, Manager Jackson Mill- 
ing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

George E. Marcy, President Armour 
Grain Co., icago. 

John R. Marfield, President and 
Treasurer Marfield Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

H. F. Marsh, Director International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

M. Lee Marshall, President Bakeries 

Service Corporation, Chicago, IIl. 
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Paul M. Marshall, The Mills of Al- 
bert Lea Co., Minneapolis. 

T. O. Martin, Northwestern Agent 
International Mercantile Marine 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr., St. Louis Man- 
ager The Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

William L. Martin, Minneapolis. 

Joseph W. Mashek, Empire Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Adelbert W. Mears, White & Co., 
President Baltimore Flour Club, 
Baltimore, Md. 

G. Ellsworth Meech, Vice President 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, 
Minn. 

H. M. Meech, President Red Wing 
Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

Mark N. Mennel, Treasurer The Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

. C. Meyer, Secretary Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

Hans J. Meyer, President Charles L. 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. 

Leonard E. Meyer, Milwaukee corre- 
spondent The Northwestern Miller, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Richard Meyer, President Consumers’ 
Baking Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Carroll K. Michener, Editorial De- 
partment The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

Arthur Miller, Vice President and Su- 
perintendent Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Ashby Miller, Sales Manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Leslie F. Miller, Director Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

E. W. Mitchell, Consolidated Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

George W. Moody, President Weyau- 
wega Milling Co., Weyauwega, Wis. 

Benjamin C. Moore, President Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

J. H. Moore, Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

W. R. Morris, Southwestern Manager 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

John H. Mulliken, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis. 

E. B. Murphy, Percy Kent Bag Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Roy L. Nafziger, President Nafziger 
Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

A. E. Neass, Buyers Mutual Sales Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Norman Nelson, Lane, Piper & Jaf- 
fray, Inc., Minneapolis. 

L. C. Newsome, The Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William C. Nichols, Secretary The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

K. V. R. Nicol, Vice President Ar- 
mour Grain Company, Chicago, II. 

H. §S. Noble, Vice President Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

N. F. Noland, Vice President Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Felix Notz, President American Oven 
and Machine Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Horatio V. Nye, Vice President and 
Manager Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas. 

A. J. Oberg, Sales Manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

William A. de C. O’Grady, The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Harry C. Olson, Assistant Secretary 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Rudolph Opsal, Opsal-Fleming Co., 
Minneapolis. 
C. W. Ortman, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Reverend Phillips Endecott Osgood, 
Rector St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 

apolis. 

Robert F. Pack, Vice President and 
General Manager Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Minneapolis. 

J. oe Padden, Manager Crookston 

illing Co., Crookston, Minn. 
roprietor 

New 


Ortman’s Bakery, 


Charles M. Palmer, former 
The Northwestern Miller, 
York City. 

George M. Palmer, President South- 
ern Minnesota Millers’ Association, 
President Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. 

W. M. Parker, Secretary-Treasurer 
and General Manager Central Minn. 
Power and Milling Co., Sauk Cen- 
tre, Minn. 
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James G. Parry, Manager Crisco De- 
partment The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

George H. Partridge, Vice President 
Wyman, Partridge & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Hanson J. Pattridge, Treasurer The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Amasa C. Paul, Paul, Paul & Moore, 

Minneapolis. 

Herbert A. Paul, Minnesota Daily 
Star, Minneapolis. 

Richard Paul, Paul, Paul & Moore, 
Minneapolis. 

H. M. Pearce, Traffic Manager C., St. 
P., M. & O. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

John H. Peek, Manager Buffalo Plant, 

ef Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buffalo, 


Edmund Phelps, Jr., Secretary 
Phelps-Eastman Co., Minneapolis. 
Richardson Phelps, Treasurer Phelps- 

Eastman Co., Minneapolis. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, Treasurer Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

John S. Pillsbury, Vice President 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

L. H. Pinney, Secretary Minnesota 
Millers’ Club, Minneapolis. 

Samuel Plant, Vice President George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Russell A. Plimpton, Director Minne- 
apolis Art Institute, Minneapolis. 

J. S. Pomeroy, Vice President First 
National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Hon. J. A. O. Preus, Governor of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Frederick H. Price, F. H. Price & 
Co., New York City. 

Carl Prinz, Vice President Prinz & 
Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis. 

Luman C. Pryor, Farm Implement 
Publishing Co., Wayzata, Minn. 

Edward A. Purdy, Vice President 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis. 

Arthur S. Purves, Chicago Manager 
a Northwestern Miller, Chicago, 

James Pye, Manager Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Minneapolis. 

Walter Quackenbush, Eastern Man- 
ager The Northwestern Miller, New 
York City. 

James M. Quilty, St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

James A. Quint, Advertising Manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

C. F. G. Raikes, European Manager 
The Northwestern Miller, London, 
England. 

Alonzo T. Rand, President Minneap- 
olis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis. 

Harry G. Randall, Vice President and 
General Manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

George M. Reade, Copy Editor The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

William M. Regan, Regan Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

George P. Reuter, Vice President 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York City. 

H. H. Rice, Secretary Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

John H. Rich, Federal Reserve Agent 
Federai Reserve Bank, Minneapolis. 

Louis Richards, Musician, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Charles H. Ridgway, Secretary West- 
ern Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas. City, Mo. 

W. A. Riebeth, Minneapolis Tribune, 
Minneapolis. 

Julius A. Rieck, Secretary-Treasurer 
Springfield Milling Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Minn. 

J. H. Riheldaffer, The Tenney Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Franklin G. Robbins, Vice President 
ed Railroad Company, Chicago, 


Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, Minneapolis. 

Page A. Robinson, formerly with The 
Northwestern Miller, Western Rep- 
resentative The American Archi- 
tect, Chicago, IIl. 

Charles F. Rock, Carroll-Rock Sales 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles L. Roos, President Millers’ 
National Federation, Secretary and 
Manager Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas. 

G. M. Ross, Ross Milling Co., Ot- 
tawa, Kansas. 

J. D. Roth, Western Freight Traffic 
Manager International Mercantile 
Marine Co., Chicago, Il. 


Bernard J. Rothwell, representing 
Boston Chamber of ommerce, 
President Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., President Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Law- 
renceburg, Ind., Boston, Mass. 

C. W. Rowley, Manager Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

F. A. Ruenitz, Vice President Spring- 
field Milling Co., Inc., Springfield, 
Minn. 

A. J. Russell, The Journal, Minneap- 


olis. 

Isaac K. Russell, Editor Baking Tech- 
nology, Chicago, IIl. 

Hon. Orren E. Safford, Belgian Con- 
sul, Minneapolis. 

S. A. Salter, Manager Western Flour 
Mills, International Milling Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 

A. W. Saunders, Northwestern Fuel 
Co., Minneapolis. 

H. K. Schafer, Manager Maney Mill- 
ing Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Edward E. Schober, Secretary and 
Treasurer Phoenix Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

August Schwachheim, President and 
Treasurer Cascade Milling and Ele- 
vator Co., Cascade, Mont. 

C. H. Searing, President Arkansas 
City Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

Benjamin B. Sheffield, President 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

H. R. Shepardson, Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club, Minneapolis. 

Edward D. Shumway, in charge of 
flour production, The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Otto R. Sickert, Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

John Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York City. 

John Skinner, Northern Bag Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Charles V. Smith, Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co., Minneapolis. 

Eugene Smith, Secretary St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. J. Smith, President Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 

K. Kingsland Smith, former London 
Manager The Northwestern Miller, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Malcolm D. Smith, Vice President W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 

Morton W. Smith, Fraser-Smith Co., 
Minneapolis. 

N. Sowden, Vice President New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Ralph C. Sowden, President New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 

Edwin W. Sparks, President Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., New York City. 

Hosea B. Sparks, President Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, IIl. 

Hosea §S. Sparks, Purchasing Agent 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Clyde H. Spraguer, Cashier The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

Edwin T. Stanard, Vice President and 
General Manager Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

William K. Stanard, President Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 


°. 

E. L. Stancliff, Crete, Neb. 

William H. Stayton, The Baltimore 
Steamship Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. W. Stephenson, President and 
Treasurer Northwestern Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Robert E. Sterling, Southwestern 
Manager The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Walter Stern, President Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Benjamin F. Stockman, Second Vice 
President and Manager - Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., Sales Manager 
—_ Milling Co., Watertown, 

Charles T. Stork, Manager Noury & 
van der Lande, Buffalo, %. 

C. M. Stormes, President Hawkeye 
Feed Co., Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 

David E. Stott, President David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest C. Stott, David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Herbert R. Strauss, The Bertley Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, President 
American Bakers’ Association, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

J. R. Stuart, The Newsome Feed Co., 
Minneapolis. 
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Henry Stude, President Texas Bread 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

R. H. Sturtevant, Treasurer Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Karl H. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., 
Franklin, Ind. 

W. W. Suckow, President and Gen- 
eral Manager Suckow Milling Co, 
Franklin, Ind. 

William H. Sudduth, Vice President 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 

Joseph P. Sullivan, Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minne. 
apolis. 

I. B. Swanson, President and Treas- 
urer I. B. Swanson Co., Minneap. 
olis. 

William P. Tanner, President W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

A. R. Taylor, President Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Herbert M. Temple, Temple, Webb & 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Captain Terkuhle, Holland-America 
Line, New York, N. Y. 

Guy A. Thomas, Director Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Right Reverend Theodore Payne 
Thurston, D. D., Bishop of Okla- 
homa, Chaplain of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Walter C. Tiffany, Pacific Coast Man- 
ager The Northwestern Miller, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

C. V. Topping, Secretary The South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A. P. Traber, New York City. 

Paul Uhlmann, Vice President Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Frederick D. Underwood, President 
Erie Railroad Co., New York City. 

Charles H. Van Cleef, Sales Manager 
The American Diamalt Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. T. Vandenover, Secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis. 

John R. Van Derlip, President Minne- 
apolis Art Institute, Minneapolis. 

George C. Van Dusen, Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis. 

Dr. George Edgar Vincent, President 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York 


City. 

Ralph A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Paul Voss, President Echo Milling 

Co., Echo, Minn. 

Thomas F. Wallace, Secretary and 
Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis. 

George S. Ward, President Ward 
Baking Co., New York City. 

Harold R. Ward, Assistant Sales 
Manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. ’ 

Carl B. Warkentin, President Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and The Newton Milling & 
Elevator Co., Newton, Kansas. 

Leon C. Warner, President Minneap- 
olis Athletic Club, Minneapolis. 

Edwin C. Washburn, Assistant to 
President Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., Baltimore, Md. 

S. S. Watters, President Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. A. Weaver, C. A. Weaver & Co, 
Minneapolis. 

Robert W. Webb, President Minneap- 
olis Trust Co., Minneapolis. 

B. Webb, Vice President and 
Manager Wabasha Roller Mill Co, 
Wabasha, Minn. 

John Weber, President and Treas- 
urer The Weber Flour Mills Corp 
ration, Salina, Kansas. 

W. E. Weeks, Assistant Manager 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport 
Iowa. q Fi 

Hermann Wehmann, President af 
Treasurer H. Wehmann & Co., Min 
neapolis. . 

Louis J. Weitzman, General Manage 
Weitzman Milling Co., Minneapo iL 

Edward P. Wells, President Russe 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. P 

Frederick B. Wells, Vice President * 
H. Peavey Co., Minneapolis. 

Leonard H. Wells, Buyer Powers 
Mercantile Co., Minneapolis. | , 

Stuart W. Wells, Vice Presiden 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis. 

Sigurd O. Werner, Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller, 
cago, Ill. : i> 

Dr. John A. Wesener, President il 
lumbus Laboratories, Chicag®, 
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Frederick White, Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club, Minneapolis. 

Harry W. Whiting, Pillsbury Flour 
Miils Co., Minneapolis. 

R. J. Whitmire, U. S. Shipping Board, 
Minneapolis. 

William H. Wiggin, Central and 
Southern States Manager The 
Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 

Jay B. M. Wilcox, Wilcox Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cc. A. Williams, The Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 

H. C. Wilson, Furness, Withy & Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 

Walter B. Windsor, Secretary Fergus 
Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Right Reverend James Wise, D. D., 
Bishop of Kansas, Topeka, Kansas. 

Theodore Wold, Vice President The 
Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 

Fred Wolf, Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 
wood, Kansas. 

Benjamin H. Woodworth, President 
Central Grain & Commission Co. 
and Woodworth Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Edson S. Woodworth, President Con- 
crete Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 
Richard P. Woodworth, E. S. Wood- 

worth & Co., Minneapolis. 

Robert C. Woodworth, Manager Con- 
crete Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 
W. Scott Woodworth, Secretary Con- 
crete Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 
Daniel P. Woolley, Vice President 
The Fleischmann Company, New 

York City. 

E. C. Wright, President Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

Herman F. Wright, Manager Flour 
Department American Hominy Co., 
Decatur, IIL 

Harvey E. Yantis, Correspondent The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Harold E. Young, Sales Manager 
Minneapolis General Electric Co., 
Minneapolis. 

George A. Zabriskie, representing the 
New York Produce Exchange, New 
York City. 

Otto A. Zimmerman, Grain Buyer and 
Shipper, Minneapolis. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, President Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 

P. Zuurmond, Traffic Director 
7 heeee Line, New York, 





TRIBUTE BY GEORGE 8. WARD 


The following message from Mr. 
George S. Ward, of New York City, 
president of the Ward Baking Co., who 
was a guest at the Anniversary Dinner 
of The Northwestern Miller, was re- 
ceived too late to be included in the 
body of the report of the celebration: 
It’s good to be here tonight as an in- 
vited guest, at this notable occasion, the 
celebration of the semicentennial of The 
Northwestern Miller, and I want to add 
my felicitations and congratulations to 
our beloved host and his staff upon their 
accomplishment. 

Fifty years is but a short span in hu- 
man affairs, and yet it is a measure of 
time in which our life aims and ambi- 
tions must be realized, if we are to get 
things done before we pass on. On the 
other hand, 50 years is a long way to 
go down the road of time in the history 
of trade publications, and, no doubt, 
many an up-hill and down-vale has been 
trodden by the staff of The Northwest- 
ern Miller since the days of its first of- 
fering to the then unappreciative miller. 
But throughout the years, through early 
adversity to ultimate prosperity, the pa- 
per, its editor and its staff have gone 
steadily on their way, all the while hold- 
ing high their lofty ideals, until today the 
Publication and the man behind it repre- 
sent a powerful influence for good in the 
milling industry throughout the world, 

ing time to shed a beneficent radiance 
on the baking industry of which I have 
the honor to be a part. 

It is not often that, at the end of 50 
years, one has the opportunity of pay- 

8 4 verbal tribute during life to a 
man who has so well earned for himself 

Pee — admiration of all who 
im and enjoy the privilege of 

2 friendship, and I am glad that those 
us who are here can, by our pres- 
a Kad affection and —- 
our host the homage and ad- 

miration which is so siguidcontiy ex- 





pressed by the representative gathering 
here assembled. 

I was impressed, while paying a visit 
to Mr. Edgar’s office this afternoon, to 
see painted over a doorway an inscrip- 
tion reading “Praise God for All,” and 
it seemed to me that as he thought of 
the material things with which he had 
to deal, such as our daily bread, the 
wheat farmer and his problems, the mill- 
er and his perplexities, he must have had 
something in mind to keep his ideals high, 
something like that lofty verse I quote 
from an unknown author: “Back of the 
loaf is the snowy flour, and back of the 
flour the mill, and back of the mill is the 
wheat, and the shower, and the sun, and 
the Father’s will.” 

So I am sure that The Northwestern 
Miller and its indomitable leader, with 
their endeavors resting upon a sure 
foundation, will continue to serve our 
kindred industries through their contin- 
ued growth and development. It is our 
earnest prayer and wish that both the 
leader and his staff may live long 
through many years of still greater use- 
fulness and accomplishment. And now 
may I be permitted to pay a parting and 
personal tribute to our honored host. 

W. C, Edgar. 

W.—that stands for his will. 

C.—stands for courage, without a chill. 

E—is for energy and all will admit, 
he’s well blessed with that and 
also with grit. 

D—is for dynamic, for sometimes he 
shoots, and tears isms and scisms 
up by the roots. 

G—is for gumption, who’s here to deny 
that when it comes to wisdom, 
he’s a regular guy. 

A—is for action, his word goes with 
men, he’s there with a punch 
when he uses his pen. 

And R’s for right thinking that’s 
helped build his fame, so there’s 
his whole character written out 
in his name. 





Canada—October Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in Oc- 
tober, 1923, as officially reported: 











Wheat, 
Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ......... 393,946 20,582,253 
Po ee 25,260 3,119,982 
UE 0b kobe eins 60 Daeeces Lee 8 § weetes 
Newfoundland ........... (( %  : ree 
BOPDAGOS 2c cccccccccecces -. Za 
SD 06.6.0 0. cwentseceee 18,920 80 
Trinidad and Tobago .... 28,003 ...... 
Other Brit. West Indies... 14,375 ...... 
British South Africa ..... 1,088 116,553 
| re reer 
| Eee eT ee ae”) Wades 
SORTA THOOMS <6 occces ctcevs eae 
Other Br. West Africa.... a ervnsne 
SPOUENG osc ccccececvasce Bae.” *‘eteens 
British Honduras ........ ee 
BOCEGION GOIARA 2.22 ccowse 15,511 
PPP 18,499 
SE SEG tbs 48.449 40:6 0:4 41,814 
CREE vo cssecseesesete 317 
COON BROOD sce cesececcces a? ° a wanes 
SS We hab dee 4 05-9:4-09:0.060 SS 
RPP SS aa 
0 Meret eee 120 645,100 
PEED 6 bv 66 coe ee eeedes 19,335 42,666 
Butoh Gulame ......ccece a. 6ilececk 4 
Dutch West Indies ....... ae | "Sawees 
MG eS Weecereccccss 4,402 44,800 
WUIOME cccccesecsccccece Sea). wasbee 
UNE decdoceeraricertas <sane 961,318 
French West Indies....... :. Mere 
Prench Africa .........::. | err 
eee 226,281 144,097 
ME wb 6 0c cc verssoeneave tee: «© Bas ace 
EE ene 6a eso 4 ns 1900-4 70,618 15,249 
CEP a Cea cacevudteveusees eee | eeksed 
Italy 5,328 ~ 2,387,743 
23,327 
507,931 
PE Cksidaweegtcese® - genus 261,333 
Portuguese Africa ........ a  - serene 
San Domingo ............ ae 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. CMe .- ““sabhabe 
DEE crceWseteveoreonssvs “nade 18,666 
POO 2 cc cccccccccovcece 16,541 199,449 
WUPKOY wc ccccccedcccccccs SS rr 
VOMORROIR csc ccccccsccccs Re 3c. \eadaae 
BOGE cc ccc csecesccese 1,155,274 29,070,547 
r 100 lbs ‘ 





Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ...... 





cress 7,406 
United States ......... 397,679 1,000 
Bermuda .......... Mees 5,150 4 
British Gulama .....02. ceoos 147 
BOrBaGes .ccwcsccscses 25 154 
SOMBIOR crc cccccsccecs 85 21 
Other Br. West Indies. 10 87 
Newfoundland ......... 6,467 745 
MESO od ¥ bab beh puvecve  eever 9 
PEED. ccop ec tcsneess “#0062 1,008 
DEES scrseshectacths exes 10,237 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 40 eeue 
RIOR cc ccccvescecives 60 
WO eee bosescdcces 409,516 20,818 
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Demand for flour in the local market 
for the week ending Dec. 1 was spot- 
ted, for while there was an occasional 
report of good business at satisfactory 
prices, the majority of the trade found 
business quiet. There were some good 
lots sold to large bakers, sometimes by 
the mill direct, and in some cases at 
prices well above the lower range of quo- 
tations, but, going direct to the mill, 
this did not help the appearance of in- 
activity, and the bulk of the transactions 
was routine business. 

Competition by mills in this market 
has been so keen of late that buyers can 
demand almost any concession and get it, 
if not from one mill, from another. Fre- 
quently on these low prices a so-called 
patent flour bore all the earmarks of a 
good clear even to being about in line 
on price, and it was an open question 
whether the buyer would not do just as 
well to get a good first clear that mas- 
queraded under no false title. 

Toward the close of the week the de- 
clines in millfeed gave a little more sta- 
bility to prices, and most of the mills 
were inclined to hold their prices more 
firmly, those that last week quoted $5.90 
this week holding for $6. A few frail 
brethren, however, who apparently are 
in business solely for their health, con- 
tinued offering at astoundingly low 
prices, even seeming to celebrate the de- 
cline in feed by a further reduction in 
price. 

As an example of the width of the 
range, spring standard patents of good 
quality and reputation were sold all the 
way from $5.95 to $6.25. There were 
other sales at $5.80@5.85, and a few for 
even less. About all these transactions 
were good for, however, was to be used 
as a club by buyers to try and bring 
other prices down. With a wide range 
like this, of course some hard winter 
prices were in a class with spring wheats, 
giving added difficulty to-their sale, for 
the New York consumer generally lends 
a deaf ear to the merits of Kansas flours 
when good spring wheats can be pur- 
chased for nearly the same price. 

The recent failure of a near-by con- 
cern caused some of the mills to tighten 
up in their selling policies. While no 
figures were obtainable as to the exact 
losses the various mills sustained, it was 
known that a number of them suffered 
heavily. This further emphasized the 
unsettled condition of the market and 
the need of greater care on the part 
of sellers in all their transactions. 

There were numerous complaints from 


_ representatives as to the amount of 


credit some mills were willing to extend 
to irresponsible concerns, and the ex- 
treme care they exercised in other in- 
stances. Exporters, too, had complaints 
on this score, claiming that even to a 
man of established good standing and 
repute the mill frequently refused as 
much credit as it allowed a practically 
unknown baker. 

There was fair trading in semolina. 
Inquiries were numerous, and general 
quotations ranged $6@6.50. 

QUOTATIONS 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.30@6.80, standard patents $5.80 
@6.15, clears $5.25@5.55; hard winter 
short patents $5.85@6.40, straights $5.30 
@5.90, clears $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
straights, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 412,670 bbls; exports, 217,000. 


EXPORT 


A fairly active export business was 
carried on in moderate-sized lots, and 





clearances throughout the port of New 
York continued liberal. The demand was 
chiefly for Canadian flours and lower 
priced American grades. The recent ac- 
tive demand for rye flour has fallen 
off. Mills are well sold ahead, and so 
were not offering as cheaply. 


WHEAT 


Price changes in the wheat market 
were within narrow limits, and did not 
respond to bearish factors in the news. 
Export demand was slow, and shipments 
out of foreign countries were of good 
size. The market was influenced only 
moderately by this and, in spite of de- 
pression, due to bearish phases, there 
was hesitation about pressing the selling 
side. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.22; No. 1 northern spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.33; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.19; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.07. Receipts, 2,591,800 
bus; exports, 2,108,585. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There was a good rally in corn early 
in the week. On the whole, the market 
was fairly active, with orders well dis- 
tributed on both sides. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, 9414c; No. 2 mixed, 9214c; No. 
2 white, 9414c. Receipts, 12,000 bus. 

Oats prices were firm with corn, but 
there was little individual feature to the 
market. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54c; 
No. 3 white, 52@52%c. Receipts, 256,000 
bus; exports, 109,823. 

NOTES 

J. W. Merrell has obtained judgment 
against Vitale & Isolde, flour jobbers, 
for $3,785. 

A meeting of the New York Flour 
Club will be held in the Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club on Tuesday, Dec. 
11, at 12:30. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, spent Thanks- 
giving week with Mrs. Dreyer in New 
York City, combining business with 
pleasure. 

F, E. Browder, assistant manager of 
the Hubbard Milling Co, Mankato, 
Minn., arrived in New York, Nov. 24, 
and stayed two days, visiting Dawson 
& Seaver. 

Newark, N. J., newspapers of Nov. 26 
carried an item regarding the Lehigh 
Sales Corporation of that city, advising 
that, during the night, it had departed, 
taking along all flour stocks and other 
movable assets, and it was understood 
that a number of mills were involved in 
this loss. 

News of the bankruptcy of the Na- 
tional Grain Corporation of Bridgeport 
was received in New York on Nov. 24, 
and while no definite figures were avail- 
able a number of mills were believed to 
have lost anywhere from $10,000 to $60,- 
000, as the total failure will probably 
amount to nearly $500,000. 

The death of Charles C, Ramey from 
apoplexy occurred very suddenly on 
Thanksgiving night. Mr. Ramey was 
61 years old, and had been in the feed 
business in this market for many years. 
He had long been a member of the 
Produce Exchange, and had many friends 
in the trade who deeply feel this loss. 

Although the week ending Dec. 1 in- 
cluded the Thanksgiving holiday there 
were a number of out-of-town millers 
in this market. Among them were 
Franklin Edwards, general sales man- 
oe David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit; 

. K. Wade, of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; J. S. Hichings, man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Spring- 
field, Mass; W. A. Chain, general man- 
ager Security Flour Mills, Abilene, Kan- 
sas. 

The New York Harbor Protective & 
Improvement Association is advocating 
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very strongly that the city of New York 
lease to the American Chain of Ware- 
houses the city owned meadowland on 
Jamaica Bay for a $100,000,000 ocean 
terminal. This would bring to the Port 
of New York millions of dollars’ worth 
of foreign commerce that might other- 
wise go to other ports, and would be a 
great factor in determining the question 
of the extension and co-ordination of 
the shipping facilities of this port and 
keep business that rightly belongs to the 
city from being taken over to New Jer- 
sey. 

A luncheon was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Nov. 26, the first real meet- 
ing of the Food Products Institute of 
America. There were about 50 present, 
and Lorenzo Benedict, president of the 
Worcester Salt Co., presided. Among 
the speakers were William Lybrand, of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros, & Montgomery, G. 
A. O'Reilly, vice president Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co., Mr. Rule, who spoke 
on collective marketing, and “Oscar,” the 
chef of the Waldorf. A very interest- 
ing address was given by Harry D. Tip- 
ton, president Shults Bread Co., on the 
value of toasted bread in the human 
diet. 


BOSTON 

The local flour market during the week 
ending Dec. 1 showed no improvement 
in demand, and at the close there was 
still considerable pressure on the part 
of most spring wheat millers to make 
concessions from asking prices in order 
to induce the trade to take hold a little 
more freely. The results, however, did 
not come up to expectations. 

While some of the local flour trade 
are of the belief that a much lower 
range of prices will soon prevail, others 
are of the opposite belief. The argu- 
ment is put forth that the recent sub- 
stantial decrease in prices of wheat feeds 
must result in millers holding flour prices 
at the same level at least, if not higher. 

Flour prices at the close of the week, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring patent, spe- 
cial short $7.25@7.50, standard $6.25@ 
7.10, first clear $5.25@6; hard winter 
patent, $5.65@6.65; soft winter patent 
$5.60@6.75, straight $5.25@5.85, clear $5 
@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Dec. 1, with compari- 
sons: 

7-Receipts— -———Stocks——, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 19,525 27,830 .....+ «seeese 
Wheat, bus.636,100 453,275 1,312,382 1,205,135 
Corn, bus... 1,876 1,876 nccccs 1,360 
Oats, bus... 30,275 35,770 38,196 66,544 
Rye, bus.... 2,700 23,470 269,338 276,622 
Barley, bus. ....- cesses 34,860 ...eee 
Milifeed, tons. ... OF 8 sencee severe 
C’n meal, bbis A BBO csescs sceovcvse 
Oatmeal, cases 961 ETOO cccses § «eeetes 
Receipts during November, with com- 
parisons: 
1923 1922 
eee, WORE av ccnuceseds 121,000 109,080 
Wet, DUB ccs cscccces 2,805,214 1,635,155 
CBD cscs evevcwses 2,975 47,255 
Se, ND on ccc cess cave: aki 185,590 180,405 
TRO, WEB cc cccwcewecese 2,800 244,536 
Bariey, DUS ...cccccces 36,860  j§«= cseeosecs 
Millfeed, tons ......... 236 365 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 400 2,275 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 1,651 13,753 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 5,500 = .seees 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn meal prices show a further de- 
cline, with a slow demand reported. Old 
meal is nominally unchanged, but new is 
weak and tending lower. Granulated 
corn meal is quoted at $2.25, bolted yel- 
low $2.20, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2, all in 100’s, Oatmeal continues in 
good demand, with the market firmly 
held at $2.85 for rolled and $8.13 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. Demand for 
rye flour quiet, with the market steady 
at $4.15@4.35 for white patent and $3.90 
@4.15 for standard patent. 


GRAIN EXPORTS 


Three steamers sailed from Boston 
during the week ending Dec. 1 with full 
cargoes of grain destined for Great 
Britain and the Continent. The Cater- 
ina Gerolimick sailed for Greek ports 
with 249,800 bus Manitoba wheat, the 
NordFarer for Avonmouth, Eng., with 
203,894 bus Manitoba wheat, the Nord- 
lys for Hull, Eng., with 218,381 bus 
Manitoba wheat, and the schooner J. S. 
Hankinson for Yarmouth, N. S., with 
9,998 bus corn. The Vincenzo Florio has 
started loading a full cargo of 370,000 
bus Manitoba wheat, probably destined 
for Pireus, Greece. Arrivals of export 





grain continue heavy, and a big export 
business is anticipated during the pres- 
ent month. 

MILLFEED 


A dull and weaker market for wheat 
feeds prevails, with prices 50@75c ton 
lower. Other feeds slow of sale, with 
prices lower. Spring bran, prompt ship- 
ment, all-rail, is quoted at $83.50@33.75; 
winter bran, $34@34.25; middlings, $31.50 
@34; mixed feed, $34.50@36.50; red dog, 
$39; gluten feed, $48.50; gluten meal, 
$59.80; hominy feed, $41.25; stock feed, 
$41; oat hulls, reground, $18; cottonseed 
meal, $48@48.50; linseed meal, $49.50,— 
all in 100’s. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was slow during the week ending 
Dec. 1. Everybody was waiting to buy 
something for nothing, for the Decem- 
ber wheat deliveries to smash prices and 
make it possible for the trade to get in 
on the ground floor, but, as usual, the 
deliveries were very disappointing to the 
majority and failed absolutely to do 
what was expected of them. 

City mills ran to capacity and found 
trade good, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5e less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.25@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.65@5.90; soft 
winter short patent $5.35@5.60, straight 
(near-by) $4.50@4.75; rye flour, white 
$4@4.25, dark $3.70@3.85. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.40; win- 
ter patent, $6.35; winter straight, $5.85. 

Receipts for the week ending Dec. 1, 
46,409 bbls; exports, 14,539. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed, while slightly steadier in 
tone, was unchanged and inactive. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, $34@35; 
standard middlings, $31@32; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; red dog, $38@40; city 
mills’ middlings, $32.50. 

WHEAT 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Dec, 1 at 154c under No. 2 red 
winter, as against 24%c under the pre- 
vious week, and 4c under last year. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.0954; spot No. 2 red winter, = 
licky, $1.08 domestic, $1.07% export; De- 
cember, $1.07%; range of southern for 
week, 95c@$1.07; last year, 70c@$1.30. 

Of the 514,217 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 1, 511,117 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 439,- 
193 bus. Stocks were 2,480,007 bus, 1,- 
159,447 domestic and 1,320,560 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Dec. 1 were 1,107,848 bus, 
against 1,094,233 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week were 90 bus, against 22,060 last 
year. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in November, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -—Exports—, 

19 192219 1922 


23 3 
Flour, bblis..... 195 161 106 59 
Wheat, bus.... 2,772 3,053 1,736 2,643 
Corn, bus...... 42 2,612 ° 1,446 
Oats, bus...... 207 335 36 584 
Rye, bus....... 45 2,641 43 1,914 
Barley, bus.... 23 114 100 133 
Malt, bus...... 21 5 17 29 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1, with comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts—, -——Exports—, 
1 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 1,417 2,123 616 489 
Wheat, bus.. 19,171 21,380 17,051 20,545 
Corn, bus.... 8,794 42,233 9,397 39,553 
Oats, bus.... 1,895 4,802 1,018 3,493 
Rye, bus..... 10,854 17,234 12,278 17,791 
Barley, bus.. 252 979 262 1,314 
Malt, bus.... 210 353 142 310 
Millfeed, tons 16 17 eee eee 


COARSE GRAINS 


ae, prices for corn: domestic old 
or new No. 2 yellow, track, no market 
in absence of offerings or trading; new 
near-by yellow cob, Bb, $4@4.05. Re- 
cxtpte, 13,704 bus; stock, 15,924. 
eceipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 1, 6,392 bus; year ago, 
23,636. Range of prices for current 
week, 95c; last year, no market. 
Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
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51%c. Receipts, 12,920 bus; stock, 174,- 
532. 


tag | price of rye: No. 2, spot, 
76%c. xports, 43,335 bus; stock, 125,- 
069. 


NOTES 


J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
Inc., grain, freights and forwarding, is 
due home Dec. 3 from an extended gun- 
ning trip in Canada. 


Recent visitors to this market were 
D. H. Andreae, of William A. Miiller 
& Co., Inc., importer and exporter, and 
E. W. S. Knudsen, of Hansen Produce 
Co., Inc., grain and produce exporter, 
New York. 


A. W. Mears, head of White & Co., 
flour, Baltimore, and of the Harry E. 
White Co., flour, New York, and presi- 
dent National Federated Flour Clubs, is 
being mentioned in connection with the 
next presidency of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which office is to be 
filled by the new board on Jan. 2, or 
two days following the annual election 
of five directors. 


The port development commission and 
the Western Maryland Railway have 
practically come to an agreement rela- 
tive to the two large piers and ware- 
houses which the former is to construct 
for the latter at the McComas Street 
waterfront. The improvement, which is 
to be completed within 30 months from 
the signing of the contract, will cost ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 and be leased to 
the railroad for 20 years at 6 per cent 
per annum, basis total cost, the railway 
having the privilege of renewing the 
lease for an additional 20 years at the 
same rental. 

. Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buying is on a moderate scale. 
Most consumers have met their require- 
ments for December and many for Jan- 
uary, but all are showing more or less 
interest in bargain price offerings of 
quality. 

The practice of making offers 10@25c 
under the lowest quotations which are 
being made here has become quite gen- 
eral. In some instances northwestern 
mills have accepted offers which were 
substantially under their announced lim- 
its, according to reports. Fancy spring 
patents are slightly lower, the range be- 
ing $6.50@7. Standard spring patents 
are offered at $6.25@6.40, and occasion- 
ally at slightly lower levels. 

One large producer, with a well-known 
brand, made a special price of $6.75 for 
48’s, paper, delivered to retailers, with 
an allowance of 20c to those calling at 
warehouses for purchases. 

First clears declined 25c to $5, bulk, 
Buffalo. The demand for this grade, 
heretofore quite brisk, has declined. 

No. 2 semolina declined as low as $5.85, 
bulk, Syracuse rate. Some mills are ask- 
ing $6@6.25 for the same grade. Brisk 
buying developed, following the price 
cuts. 

Kansas mills which have made heavy 
sales in this district report directions 
very satisfactory. 

Macaroni manufacturers are in the 
market for suitable grades, but their 
ideas, as a rule, do not meet those of 
millers. 





BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a ca- 

pacity of 166,500 bbls, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
WAY. GEOR TE. ik sviccciacass 117,463 65 
Previous week ........... 124,504 75 
| FO ear re 155,220 92 
Were SO 5 wan iscsi 124,425 76 


GRAIN 


Buffalo elevators are filled almost to 
capacity with grain, but excellent car 
supplies have prevented serious delays 
to big carriers during the present naviga- 
tion season. 

On Nov. 30 it was estimated that 18 
storage cargoes had arrived here, and 20 
more were reported downbound. If these 
estimates are correct, the storage fleet 
will be of larger proportions than had 
generally been anticipated. It is expect- 
ed that grain will continue to arrive until 
or after Dec. 10. The current rate for 
storage ranges upward from 4c bu. 

The steamer Russell Hubbard, in com- 
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mand of Captain T. G. Simmons, brought 
in a cargo of 422,000 bus rye, one of the 
largest in the history of the port. Few 
of the storage cargoes are in the outer 
harbor, most of the early arrivals having 
taken choice anchorages in Buffalo Creek 
and Buffalo River. Because of the in- 
complete state of breakwall improve- 
ments, the high rate of insurance charged 
last year on steamers anchored in the 
outer harbor will prevail this winter. 

Heavy supplies of corn flooded the 
Buffalo market during the week, causing 
midweek breaks which were partly offset 
by strength at the close. No. 3 yellow, 
which closed Nov. 24 at 95c, was quoted 
at 83c at the close of Dec. 1. There were 
similar declines in other grades. 

Demand for oats was active, with sup- 
plies light. There was a good inuiry 
for wheat, with light receipts. 

Closing prices, Dec. 1: corn, No. * yel- 
low 86c, No. 3 yellow 83c, No. 4 yellow 
78@79c, No. 5 yellow 74@75c; oats. No. 
2 white 5144c, No. 3 white 4914c, No. 4 
white 47%c; barley, malting 78: 80c, 
feed 71@72c; rye, nominal, 77c. 


MILLFEED 


Prices of bran and standard midilings 
were advanced $1 by the largest local 
producer on Dec. 1. There is a fvcling 
among millers that the upward turn in 
the market has been reached. Mil’; are 
unwilling to accept present price: for 
any but immediate shipments. Res«llers 
still have some supplies, and are ho'ding 
down the market. Inquiry is improving. 
Mild weather is restricting immedia' de- 
mand. Quotations, following adv: ices: 
bran, $30 ton; standard middlings. $28; 
flour middlings, $32.50; mixed feed, 
$33.50; red dog, $35. 

Oil meal shows increased strength. 
Mills are asking $43 for prompt ship- 
ment, but resellers have limited qianti- 
ties to offer at $42. Mills are «asking 
$45 for January shipment, and are not 
especially anxious to sell their entire out- 
put at this figure. 

Decline of cottonseed meal continues, 
although restricted to about 50c ton dur- 
ing the week. New quotations: 4:3 per 
cent, $57.50; 41 per cent, $55.50; 30 per 
cent, $51.50. a. also declined 50c 
ton, to these prices, Boston: white, $41; 
yellow, $39. Mills report corn of ‘etter 
quality, and are experiencing less diffi- 
culty in getting proper grades for erind- 
ing. 

NOTES 

The Galbraith Milling Co., North Java, 

is building a storehouse. 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita ( Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., was a recent vis- 
itor on ’change. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is home after a visit to 
eastern and western markets. 


F. B. Ris, of the Corn Produc!s Re- 
fining Co., has resigned from the |uffalo 
Flour Club, as he is leaving the city. 


Offices of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
have been moved to the Lafayette /5uild- 
ing, where an entire floor has been taken 
over. An informal reception marked the 
opening. 

New rules have been adopted govern- 
ing anchorage of the storage ficet at 
Erie, Pa. Vessels must have a special 
permit from the harbor master to «nchor 
west of the waterworks intake pip«s. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has 
approved plans to spend $20,000,0 for 
deepening the Hudson River to cnable 
ocean steamers to go as far north as 
Albany and Troy. It is claimed the 
improvement would expedite expor: grain 
shipments. 


A. W. Mears, president Nationa! Fed- 
eration of Flour Clubs, was to have been 
a guest of the Buffalo Flour Clu) at its 
meeting of Nov. 30. At the last minute 
he was unable to attend, sending his 
regrets to the large number of cuests 
who had assembled to hear him. 


Wheat shipments through the W elland 
Canal from the opening of navigation t0 
Nov. 1 totaled 1,627,757 tons, an Ir 
crease of 110,115 tons over the corre- 
sponding period of 1922. Corn and rye 
show small decreases, and oats and bar- 
ley increases of more than 50,000 tons 
each, 

P. D. Fannestock. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

The Thanksgiving holiday and the 
waiting attitude of buyers made flour 
transactions of very limited proportions 
in the week ending Dec. 1. Local job- 
bers and bakers generally have ample 
supplies for current needs, and show no 
disposition to anticipate requirements. 
While some of the mills were firmly 
maintaining limits, others showed a dis- 
position to shade anges rather than miss 
sales, so the market was no more than 
steady. Rye flour was advanced about 
20c bbl, owing to increased export de- 
mand. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 800 
bbls, and 22,448,119 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 2,080 sacks to Danzig, 1,100 to 
Helsingfors, 1,100 to Wiborg, 12,748 to 
Glaszow, 5,470 to Hamburg, 4,000 to 
Rotterdam and 100 to Bremen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 14)-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45/° 6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 


first lear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
pater $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-I!) sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 

Tiere was little inquiry for millfeed, 
and ine market ruled weak, bran show- 
ing » further decline. Quotations in car 


lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, 
$33.5: 934; soft winter bran, $34@34.50; 
stan’ rd middlings, $32.50@33; flour 


midd!ings, $36.50@37.50; red dog, $39@ 
40. 
WHEAT 

The market for wheat was irregular, 
but c!osed firm at a net advance of 1%c. 
Recei; 's, 965,929 bus; exports, 641,087; 
stock, 2,263,563. Quotations, car lots, in 
expor! elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.12 
@1.13: No. 3, $1.09@1.10; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.09@1.10; mixed, 3c 
under -ed winter. 

RYE 

Rye fluctuated within narrow limits, 
and closed at a net decline of %c. Sup- 
plies were small and trade slow. Quota- 
tions were at 764%,@77%c for No. 2 
western and 734%4@74'4c for No. 2 near- 
by. Stocks, 59,144 bus. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Export deliveries of corn nominal, in 
the absence of spot offerings. Local car 
lots were dull and declined 3c. Receipts, 
11,677 bus; stock, 16,855. No. 3 kiln- 
dried yellow was quoted at $1.01@1.03. 

Corn products were in small supply 
and quiet, with no important change in 
prices. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: yranulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.70; yellow and white table 
meal, fancy, $2.70; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.70, 

OATS AND OATMEAL 


There was no activity in the oats mar- 
ket, but prices advanced %c, due to 
scarcity. Receipts, 29,251 bus; exports, 
37,672; stock, 107,087. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 54@54%c; No. 3 white, 52@52%c. 

Oatmeal was quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-Ib sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $8; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $5.50, 
Coarse $3.20@3.50. 

NOTES 

Charles Henry Stone, of the flour firm 
of James A, Stone’s Sons, was married, 
Nov. 27, to Mrs. Hannah R. Bell, in 
Trenton, N. J., the home of the bride. 

At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 

ange, on Nov. 27, a resolution was 
adopted indorsing Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon’s plan for tax reduc- 
tion, and it was ordered that copies of 
the resolution be sent to Secretary Mel- 
lon, to President .Coolidge and to the 
House of Representatives. 

It is reported that a number of con- 
tacts for export flour shipments have 
been signed in the past few weeks, and 
that this business soon will begin mov- 
ing over Philadelphia piers to the Unit- 

ingdom, Baltic countries, Germany 

oe North -— South Africa. Most of 
our will originate in the territo 

west of Pittsburgh Very little is od 

ie from Kansas City, as most of 

mills in that district ship via New 

» due to a more favorable rate 
situation, Samus S. Danze. 


ATLANTA 

Flour business has been more or less 
disappointing to brokers and dealers, as 
the trade continues to pursue the plan of 
short orders and prompt shipments. 

Wheat millfeeds are ‘lower, due to 
lack of demand. The trade is limiting 
orders to prompt and mixed lots. Stocks 
are sufficient to meet demand. 

Cottonseed meal is lower. Oil mill 
stocks are not as large as last season. 
The farmers are holding their cottonseed 
for higher prices, and production is 
smaller than last season. 

Cottonseed hull prices are steady and 
about unchanged. Trade is lighter. 

Hominy feed prices are unchenged, 
and movement satisfactory. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





MOBILE 

The tone of the flour market is fairly 
strong, and trade, while not above the 
average, is holding up well. The market 
is stationary, and no changes have been 
reported by dealers interviewed, all of 
whom seem satisfied with conditions. 

Trade in bakers flour is up to the usual 
good standard. Although there have been 
no large contracts made, demand from 
bakers in the city and suburbs is excel- 
lent. 

Mill representatives report that there 
have been a number of sales direct to 
retailers. Jobbers are not making any 
new contracts, as they are not yet out 
of flour, but are rather slowly ordering 
out flour already purchased. The coun- 
try trade has improved somewhat, and 
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collections from that source have been 
very : 

There was a drop of a few cents in 
flour prices locally, and the following 
quotations are in effect, in 98’s, from 
mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter Kansas 
bakers flour, $5.80@6 bbl; soft winter, 
best patent $6.50@7.25, straight $6@6.75, 
low grade $5.75@6.50; spring wheat, 
short patent $5.75@6, straight $6.90@ 
7.25. 

Millfeed has declined about $1, bran 
selling at $31.50 ton and gray shorts at 
$35.50, car lots, f.o.b., Mobile. Corn has 
shown a considerable decline, with prices 
ranging 88@90c bu, car lots, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile, for No. 3 yellow. Sales are slow, 
caused probably by the effort on the part 
of western dealers to clear contracts on 
hand. J. O. Forsyrx. 





TO DECIDE FATE OF BARGE LINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—A decision which is ex- 
pected to be handed down in the imme- 
diate future by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Goltra Barge Case, 
which has to do with a fleet of barges 
at one time leased to Goltra by the War 
department and later taken over by the 
federal barge line on the grounds that 
Goltra was making no use whatever of 
the barges, will have a vital effect upon 
the future of the barge service on the 
Mississippi River. 

The importance of this decision can 
be seen in a statement recently made by 
J. P. Higgins, executive assistant to the 
manager of the line, who is quoted as 
saying: “To return the barges now 
would be calamitous. The Goltra barges 








Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from Nov. 1, 1922, to Oct. 31, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

To— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Total 
Belgium ..... 3 1 A 2 1 o's os 1 1 1 o* os 10 
Bermuda .... 2 2 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 2 18 
Brit. Guiana. 11 16 14 12 19 8 11 25 18 15 16 174 
Br. S. Africa. 5 8 1 8 15 8 17 4 5 1 27 


Br. W. Indies. 41 53s 43 43 92 
ossccece 17 43 16 18 28 


Denmark .... 60 36 31 27 34 
Finland ..... 30 19 22 17 33 
Germany 98 126 71 97 168 
Greece ...... 63 120 9 7 10 
Hongkong ... 16 23 9 2 17 
Japan ....... 10 22 14 16 35 
Netherlands... 28 42 13 1 15 
Newfoundland 45 60 53 15 15 
BgyPt .ccccce 10 45 9 11 15 
CRIMA 2.2.00. 31 22 19 55 101 
Fr. W. Indies. .. ae 1 ee 
Esthonia .... 12 9 15 5 6 
EMtvin 2.2.00. 11 1 5 ee 

Malta ....... 3 8 5 4 4 
Poland ...... 25 10 33 10 87 
Norway ..... 20 23 8 32 
Russia ... +s. os 2 oe 
Sweden ...... 5 18 9 5 7 
Turkey ...... 14 25 21 1 


5 4 
U. Kingdom... 526 628 520 346 416 











United States. 95 55 49 34 25 
Venezuela .... 5 14 12 11 13 
Jugo-Slavia .. 9 7 4 ae 1 
BEE o56-0000'% 3 3 5 6 
BERT ccccccee 1 7 2 1 2 
Panama ..... 1 2 2 4 
San Domingo. .. 4 1 1 3 
Philippine Isl. 1 - 2 1 oe 
Mexico ...... ‘se 1 1 3 2 
Colombia .... .. 1 2 1 ae 
Czecho-Slov’ia .. 6 oe és 
Brazil ....... - _ os lous 5 
Br. W. Africa 1 ws 1 1 1 
St. Pierre, etc. .. ee 1 . 1 
Port. Africa.. .. 1 os 1 és 
Others ....... 1 1 1 
Totals...1,214 1,463 1,026 777 ~«#+1,221 





17 15 17 23 15 24 245 
12 4 43 8 10 19 290 
26 15 25 19 10 17 248 
128 40 102 66 125 52 226 1,299 


4 10 1 13 21 19 71 348 
9 24 16 17 20 28 19 200 
19 18 16 2 5 8 8 173 
5 5 9 8 6 5 13 150 
5 37 42 15 23 25 71 406 
3 9 3 8 1 20 143 
47 15 1 8 16 24 42 381 
ee 1 1 2 ee oe 1 8 
2 3 8 1 ee ar 4 65 
ee es 3 4 6 oe 8 38 
2 2 1 2 1 es 2 34 
86 65 51 14 8 ee 6 395 
9 49 ee 72 39 ee 41 293 
e. 4 es oe oe ee 6 
4 6 5 6 7 4 17 93 
3 1 os 11 5 101 
355 208 398 369 194 173 394 4,527 
13 16 17 18 18 13 25 378 
8 7 13 10 5 8 13 119 
es es 2 2 oe 28 
6 4 3 1 4 3 8 50 
ee ee 4 oe 1 e 5 23 
ee 1 1 2 1 1 1 16 
1 3 2 2 2 3 22 
1 1 ee es 1 oe 7 
1 oe 1 1 1 1 4 16 
ee 1 1 1 ee 9 
6 3 8 4 3 1 30 
1 12 1 1 2 oe 1 22 
oe os 1 oe 1 1 1 6 
oe ee 3 1 2 os ee 8 
2 1 1 3 1 ee 14 





657 456 1,155 11,128 


832 646 905 


S 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 1,161 4,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,840 1,13 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,879 1,256 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 791 
March .......-. 1,430 1,495 1,870 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 769 
April ......... 1,167 1,198 1,691 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 875 
May .....e.eee 983 1,089 1,266 38,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
June .....+... 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 900 856 
TAY .ccccroves 884 921 1,288 2,404 1,731 2,429 747° =: 1,353 830 833 
August ....... 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 © 875 701 
September .... 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 «61,015 §=1,085 1,003 1,223 
October ...... 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 =1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November ....  «s.«. 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... «+++ 1,500 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totals .... *12,743 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 
60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 4,985 
February . 5,602 19,326 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 3,947 
March ....... 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,6356 3,457 
APTI) *. ce seses 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
pT Bee 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
TOMO c.ccrovee 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 6,905 9,396 7,395 
TUlY ...cceeees 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 226 «66,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
August conve 33,703 68,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 65,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... 26,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,618 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October ....... 18,282 18,362 36,803 13,687 21,319 65,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November ..... 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December .... ...-- 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
Totals .... *89,435 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 


*Ten months. 
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can run to St. Louis in any water. Of 
course, in the winter, we use Cairo as a 
northern terminus, not St. Louis, but 
we use these barges from Cairo to 
Memphis, and as they are only four feet 
six inches draft, we can get there at all 
times. In the winter of 1922, when we 
needed barges badly, we offered to rent 
these low-water barges, then rotting at 
a dock, but Goltra refused to rent them. 
To take them from us now, when the 
movement of grain is just beginning, 
would be nearly fatal to the waterways.” 
Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner of 
the. Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, in 
discussing the importance of keeping 
these barges in the river service, is quot- 
ed as follows: “Even if the Supreme 
Court takes the barges away from the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, there should 
be some way to keep them from being 
tied up to the bank, rotting away, while 
the service needs bottoms.” 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

The flour market is, if anything, a 
little firmer, with prices as follows: Da- 
kota fancy patent $7.60@7.95, standard 
$7.15@7.50, clear $7; Montana fancy pat- 
ent $7@7.40, standard $6.55@6.95, clear 
$6.45; Kansas standard $6.50@6.90, 
fancy $7.80; northern blue-stem patent 
$5.50, straight grade $5.25,—cotton 98's, 
delivered, San Francisco. Millfeed is 
somewhat weaker, with little demand. 


NOTES 


C. J. Peplow, of the Seattle Flour 
Mills, is visiting in San Francisco. 

Starting in northern California early 
on Thanksgiving Day, a light rain spread 
through the state and was welcomed by 
farmers, who have been complaining of 
the drouth for several weeks, lack of 
rain holding up fall plowing for grain 
planting. 

Seth Mann, attorney and manager of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce traffic bureau by official action 
of the board of directors, has been au- 
thorized to represent the organization at 
a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be held in San Fran- 
cisco on Dec. 11, when export rates on 
grain ae pee products and hay will be 
investigated. 





MANY IN NEW WHEAT POOL 

Kansas City, Mo.—If present plans 
are realized, approximately one half of 
the farmers of Kansas will enter the 
proposed co-operative pool for the mar- 
keting of 44,000,000 bus of the 1924 
wheat crop of the state. The organiza- 
tion behind the big pool was formed by 
the consolidation of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association and the Kansas 
Farmers’ Union Wheat Marketing Asso- 
ciation. The American Wheat Growers 
Associated, Inc., and the National Wheat 
Growers’ advisory committee will also 
be represented. 

Final organization plans will be drawn 
at Topeka, Kansas, within a fortnight, 
and the committee has already been se- 
lected to help formulate those plans, it 
is announced, Invitations to aid in the 
enterprise have been sent to 50 repre- 
sentative wheat farmers, bankers and 
newspaper men of the state. 

Harvey E. Yanmts. 





POISON FOR THE BOLL WEEVIL 
New Orteans, La.—The Southern 
Chemical Co., capitalized at $250,000, will 
open its plant at Monroe in January 
‘fot the production of calcium arsenate 
for planters in their battle with the boll 
weevil. This is said to be the largest 
plant of its kind in the South. Calcium 
arsenate has been shipped into the South 
from Ohio, West Virginia, New Jersey 
and New York plants in the past, and 
the price has been termed exceedingly 
high. The poison last season was said 
to have been sold for 25c lb, and in 

isolated instances as high as 43c. 
R. A. Suiiivan. 





PACIFIC WHEAT GRADES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A complete in- 
vestigation of whcat grades in the Pa- 
cific Northwest has been agreed upon by 
the Department of Agriculture. It will 
begin soon. Complaints began to come 
in recently from wheat growers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. 

Cuanes C, Hart, 
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FOUR YEARS OF GROWTH 


The steady and substantial nature of 
the growth in Canadian flour exporting 
trade is shown by a comparison of the 
figures for the first two months of the 
current crop year with those for last 
three similar periods. These may be tab- 
ulated as follows: 


Bbls 
September-October, 1923 ......... 1,611,753 
September-October, 1922 ......... 1,552,611 
September-October, 1921 ......... 1,020,126 
September-October, 1920 ......... 880,405 


These are the shipments of flour in the 
months named, direct from Canadian 
mills to countries other than Canada, in- 
cluding indirect business via such ports 
as New York. The figures do not in- 
clude any flour ground from Canadian 
wheat by United States mills under bond- 
ing or drawback provisions in United 
States tariff. The amount of this would 
be considerable, but Canadian statistics 
do not cover any flour that is not pro- 
duced in Canadian mills. 


FLOUR MARKET 

Although demand for flour in the do- 
mestic market may not be quite so heavy 
as about the middle of November, when 
bakers were placing their contracts, busi- 
ness is still reported good, and mills are 
all busy. Prices are steady at the level 
established over a month ago. Quota- 
tions on Dec. 1: top patents $6.30 bbl, 
seconds $5.80, first clears $5.60, in 98-Ib 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is procur- 
able only in limited quantities. Few 
mills can get any winter wheat, and for 
this reason most of the Ontario mills 
have turned to spring wheat grinding. A 
reduction of 10c bbl is noted in prices 
since a week ago. Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour is selling at $4.45 bbl, car 
lots, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Inquiry for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port is not so insistent as in the pre- 
ceding week, but still is good. Mills are 
satisfied with prices offered, and are 
booked well ahead. Demand for future 
delivery is not yet of such volume as 
sales for December shipment, but quite 
a fair showing of business is on mills’ 
books for January, and some have made 
February shipment bookings. A reduc- 
tion of 6d bbl appears in the Dec. 1 
quotations, compared with those of the 
previous week. Standard grades of ex- 
port patent spring wheat flour were 
quoted, Dec. 1, by mills at 33s 6d per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., in 140-lb jute bags, United 
Kingdom ports, December-January, and 
for February 33s 9d, seaboard basis, 
usual terms. Ontario soft winter wheat 
flour is not offering for export. A nomi- 
nal quotation would be 34s 6d, in cotton 
bags, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Brokers are offering mills $4.30 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for winters for export. 


MILLFEED 


Production of millfeed has been heavy 
recently, but mills are not experiencing 
any difficulty in disposing of their stocks. 
American markets are absorbing large 
quantities of Canadian millfeed. Prices 
are firm at former figures, namely, bran 
$27 ton, in mixed cars with flour, shorts 
$30, middlings $86 and feed flour $42, 
net cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


The movement of Ontario winter wheat 
to market is limited. Mills are anxious 





to get wheat, but cannot pay prices high 
enough to induce farmers to sell. No. 2 
red or white is quoted at 96@97c bu, in 
wagonloads at mill doors. 

Western spring wheat is being rushed 
to storage at Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron ports before closing of naviga- 
tion, in preparation for winter grinding. 
No. 1 northern spring wheat is quoted 
at $1.02% bu, on track, Georgian Bay or 
Lake Huron ports, for delivery to On- 
tario mills. 


CEREALS 


Export business in rolled oats and oat- 
meal continues good, and cereal mills are 
running steadily. Importers’ prices are 
now such that sellers are able to make a 
little profit. Mills are dependent on 
western Canada for their oats, but that 
crop was an excellent one and no diffi- 
culty in getting supplies at right prices 
has so far been experienced. Rolled oats 
are selling for export at 38s 6d, and 
oatmeal at 36s 6d, per 280 Ibs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day 
bills. 

Domestic demand is not keen, but a 
fair amount of business is being done. 
This will probably increase as the weath- 
er grows colder. Prices are unchanged. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $5.50 per bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, and oat- 
meal at $6 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 30-day 
terms; car lots, 20c less. 


COARSE GRAINS 


All kinds of feeding grains are selling 
readily. American corn is declining in 
price, and shows a reduction of 6c bu. 
Western oats also show a reduction of 
2c bu. No. 3 Canadian western oats are 
quoted at 42c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 
3 yellow American corn 89c bu, prompt 
shipment, United States funds, Toronto 
freights; standard screenings $22.50 ton, 
in bulk, car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


‘OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour are un- 
changed, with the exception of that to 
Belfast and Dublin. This shows an ad- 
vance of 3c per 100 Ibs. Following are 
the rates to various British and Euro- 
pean ports: Glasgow 22c per 100 lbs, 
Liverpool and London 19c, Leith and 
Newcastle 23c, Bristol and Avonmouth 
22c, Dundee 28c, Aberdeen 29c (Dundee 
and Aberdeen from New York 25c), Bel- 
fast and Dublin 22c, Hamburg 18c, and 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Antwerp 
19¢. 


NOTES 


A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., visited Toronto on 
Nov. 28. 

Norman §S. Jones, insurance, Hamilton, 
Ont., has returned from a_ prolonged 
western trip. 

The percentage of Canadian flour ex- 
ported in October, compared with the 
United States, was 36.3, while in Sep- 
tember it was only 22.5. 

On account of the European corn 
borer the movement of corn and corn 
products from certain areas in the prov- 
ince of Ontario is being restricted. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 27, Snells’ 
bakery, Toronto, was entered by burglars 
who got away with $60. The thieves 
removed a pane of glass from a rear 
door and made their way to the office 
through the plant while the staff was at 
work. They were later arrested, 

The total Canadian production of 
wheat flour during September last was 
1,347,795 bbls, compared with 1,487,498 
in September, 1922. The amount of oat- 
meal and rolled oats produced in the 
same month was 10,941,200 Ibs, compared 


with 7,933,400 for the same month of 
1922, 


A report of the dominion bureau of 
Statistics states that total handlings of 
American grain by Canadian public ele- 
vators in the eastern division during the 
crop year ending August were 118,930,884 
bus. Some of this grain was handled 
twice, first when it entered at lake ports 
and again when finally shipped, and as a 
result appears twice in the records. The 
total amount of United States grain re- 
exported from Canadian ports during 
that period was 55,313,235 bus. 

The trade of Canada for the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, last, shows an increase of 
more than $300,000,000 over the previous 
year. The total value of Canadian ex- 
ports and imports for that period was 
$1,920,721,554, compared with $1,569,- 
401,350 for the year ending October, 
1922, Total exports amounted to $994,- 
436,069, as against $829,139,579. Imports 
were $912,459,278, while in the previous 
twelvemonth these amounted to $740,261,- 
771. The United States was Canada’s 
best customer, taking $411,292,097 of her 
exports. The value of imports from the 
United States was $620,864,071. 


WINNIPEG 


Generally speaking, demand for flour 
for domestic consumption appears to be 
well maintained, although some buyers 
at country points have apparently satis- 
fied their needs for the time being, and 
a slight slackening in the previous brisk 
demand is evident. However, western 
millers seem to be well pleased with the 
present condition of trade, and look for 
increased activity when the holiday sea- 
son is over. Export business is good, 
but without any special feature. All of 
the usual markets for Canadian flour are 
taking normal quantities, but millers re- 
port a falling off in new orders. Weak- 
ness in sterling and the unsettled condi- 
tion of British politics are held respon- 
sible for this. No change in prices is 
noted, 

For delivery between Fort Williams 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs are quoted at $6.20 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $5.60, and first clears at 
$4.60, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Manito- 
ba, and Pacific Coast points 10@30c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


With the advent of snow and real win- 
ter conditions over the prairie provinces, 
millfeed sales have received a fresh im- 
petus. Many of the larger mills are con- 
siderably oversold. Heavy shipments of 
bran and shorts are going from local 
plants to points in the United States, 
eastern Canada, and the West. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations: at points in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed 
ears with flour; interior British Colum- 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
on Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 


WHEAT 


Trading in wheat for the week ending 
Dec. 1 has been rather dull, with prices 
about steady. Farmers and elevator in- 
terests sold more freely than for some 
time, and offerings showed a greatly in- 
creased volume. Local and American 
millers have been good buyers of the 
contract grades, but apart from this, 
trading has been restricted. No interest 
was shown in the lower grades, and of- 
ferings of these were extremely heavy. 
Exporting demand has been indifferent, 
although it is expected that. shipments 
will become heavier from now on to 


close of navigation. Little or no interest 
has been shown in whéat for future de- 
livery. Prices for No. 1 northe*n, in 
store, Fort William: 

co Futures— 


Cash Nov. Dec, 

Meee $ .96% $ .96% 93% 
BOT, Be sé caccesce 97% 96% 934 
Ae eee 96% 96% 92% 
S| are 94% 94% 92 
| ere 93% -9356 91% 
Dec. May 

Dae, 2. cccccesevs -94% 9258 98% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg {or the 
seven days ending Nov. 29 have been 
heavy, and inspections show that tle per- 
centage of high grade wheat now coming 
through is very satisfactory.  Inspec- 
tions averaged 1,689- cars per day. com- 
pared with 2,123 for the previous week, 
and 1,641 for the corresponding > eriod 
in 1922, 

OATMEAL 


A greatly improved demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is reported from: prac- 


tically all western points. Prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations: rolled ots, in 
80-lb bags, $2.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled ots, to 


the wholesale trade in Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There has been an excellent demand 
for the lower grades of oats, but No. 2 
Canadian western were not wanted. Ex- 
porters have absorbed all offerings of 
this grain at prices which have remained 
fairly steady. Demand for cash barley 


has shown great improvement, and all 
grades have been readily sold. Cash rye 
has enjoyed only a limited demand, and 
this for the lower grades. Most of the 
buying was done by exporters ani ship- 
pers. An excellent inquiry for flaxseed 
has been maintained, at prices fr:ction- 
ally higher. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 41%c bu; barley, 585%c; 
rye, 643¢c; flaxseed, $2.141%4. 


NOTES 
The amount of United States capital 
now invested in Canada is estimated at 


$2,500,000,000, or over three times the 
pre-war total. The amount of Siritish 
capital so invested is placed at %?,700,- 
000,000. This figure has not increased 
since 1914, 

S. C. McKinnon, director Mc \innon 
& McDonald, Ltd., flour and grain im- 
porter, Glasgow, spent the week ending 
Dec. 1 in Winnipeg, on business ‘or his 
company. Mr. McKinnon came here from 
Minneapolis, and had previously visited 
eastern Canada. 

Leslie H. Boyd, chairman bord of 
grain commissioners, announced cently 
that the work on the new interior /overn- 
ment elevator at Edmonton, Alt". will 
commence this winter. This cicvator, 
which will be under the contro! of the 
board, is to have a capacity of 2 500,000 
bus. 

A press dispatch states that th plant 
of the Ellison Milling & Elevalvr Co, 
Ltd., Raymond, Alta., burned Nov. 10. 
A quantity of wheat was also destroyed, 
but it is thought that probably 30,000 
bus will be salvaged. The loss on the 
buildings is estimated at $75,00, and 
that on grain approximately $25,00.). 

A Calgary report states that the ne 
gotiations for completion of the rilling 
plant of the Alberta Flour Mills. Li 
at that point, have been successfu!, 4% 
that $6,000,000 of new capital will be i0- 
vested. Presumably, this report refers 
to the news of some weeks ago that an 
English milling company was about to 
take an interest in the Calgary enter 
prise. : 

Interest in the completion of the 
nadian government railway to the wes 
coast of Hudson’s Bay is still active 
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among western farmers. This matter 
cropped up before the royal grain in- 
quiry commission a few days ago, when 
one witness claimed that such a railway 
would save $100,000,000 per annum for 
the grain farmers of the prairie prov- 


inces. 

The royal commission which is inquir- 
ing into the grain trade of Canada is 
now sitting at Manitoba points, Nothing 
new or startling is growing out of these 
sessions. The farmers continue to com- 
plain of unfair treatment by elevators, 
and there is a good deal of discontent 
with prices, but in a general way the 
situation in Manitoba as disclosed so far 
does not differ from that of Saskatche- 
wan or Alberta. 


Never before has the grain trade of 
western. Canada worked at higher pres- 
sure than in these closing days of the 
season of navigation for 1923. Every 
ounce of energy available is being used 
by the grain trade, railways, shipping 
companies and government officials in 


getting wheat moved eastward before 
the lakes freeze up. The fact that lake 
freight space has only lately been suffi- 
cient tv meet the needs of the case led to 
a reduction in the quantity of wheat 
moved prior to mid-November, and the 
present spurt is intended to make up for 


lost time. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Comparatively quiet business is report- 
ed on the Montreal market in spring 
wheat flour, with demand both locally 
and for export modest. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: first patents $6.30 
bbl, seconds $5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex- 
track, Jess 10e bbl for cash. 


Demand for winter wheat flour is mod- 
erate, and deliveries very slow. It is 
thought that heavy commitments for ex- 
port account are making it difficult to 
meet local requirements. 


Ontario millers are reported asking 
higher prices, and if this continues it is 
likely that the Montreal market will also 
goup. Meanwhile, prices are unchanged, 
good grades selling at $4.95@5 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track, with extra choice 
goods offered up to $5.10. Broken lots 
are selling at $5.20@5.30, secondhand 
jute, and $5.50@5.60, new cotton, with 
special winter patents offered up to $5.85, 
new cottons, ex-store. 

A steady trade is reported in millfeed. 
Bran is selling in car lots at $27.25 ton, 
shorts at $30.25, and middlings at $36.50, 
with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 

White corn flour trade is fair at $5.90 
@6 bbl, jute, delivered. Rolled oats 
eased off to $2.95 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered, at which price a fair trade is pass- 
ing. 

NOTES 

George R. MacGregor, of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co. Ltd., has been 
selected as second vice president of the 
Dominion Commercial Travellers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
maker of bags, announces its decision to 
pass the dividend on common stock for 
the current quarter. This is ascribed to 
the need for conserving resources, owin 
to an increased volume of business an 
the high prices of commodities. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation is advised by the commercial in- 
telligence service that the purchasing of 
flour for the Belgian army of occupa- 
tion is largely in the hands of A. J. 
Schenck, 80 Rue d’Outremont, Brussels, 
who has informed the Canadian trade 
Commissioner that he is in the market 
= month for from 80,000 to 100,000 

0s. 


A, E. Perks. 





CONFERENCE ON THE TARIFF 
Wasuneron, D. C.—William S. Cul- 
Ttson, of the Tariff Commission, ac- 
companied by Louis B. Zapoleon and Dr. 
ercy W. Bidwell, commission experts, 
; ve begun an investigation of the al- 
eged need of a higher tariff on wheat 
ell wheat products, in a conference with 
P * experts and economists at St. 
that The commission has been advised 
how the millers of the country are only 

ings in eye | the present relations 

ween wheat and wheat products pre- 
Served in event of any change in duty. 


Cuartes C, Hart. 
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The old year is ending with an inter- 
esting series of extra dividend or in- 
creased dividend announcements. This 
comes as good news to the investing 
classes, and means that the great body 
of shareholders in this country—prob- 
ably the largest and by far the wealthi- 
est shareholding body in the world—will 
be much better supplied with Christmas 
money than they had reason to expect. 
It has been a most interesting movement, 
and shows that many corporations were 
really more prosperous than many be- 
lieved them to be. 


OUTIOOK FoR 1924 


The best authorities in business and 
finance unite in predicting a continuance 
of good business during the early months 
of 1924. With an immense volume of 
unborrowed funds the Federal Reserve 
banks are in a position to largely in- 
crease their loan account if occasion 
arises for them to take such action. A 
plentiful supply of fairly easy money 
affords a fine basis for increased specu- 
lation and larger business activity, so 
that it is not improbable that there will 
be larger business for the stock exchange 
houses and for the great investment in- 
stitutions during the first quarter of 
1924. 

The broader demand for pig iron shows 
that conditions in the steel trade are 
more favorable for better business, and 
that an increased buying demand may 
be looked for as soon as the automobile 
makers and the great railroad equipment 
concerns have had a chance to tabulate 
their orders and arrange for the materi- 
ally increased production which is looked 
for next year. Steel is still regarded as 
our great basic industry, and when there 
are signs of a reviving pig iron market, 
the trade authorities look for an in- 
creased demand for various grades of 
steel. There is little doubt that the steel 
and iron interests will have large orders 
to handle next year. 


FINANCING THE FARMER 


Keen interest has been excited by the 
statement made by John H, Rich, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, concerning conditions in the 
northwestern agricultural states. The 
suggestion that many sections had more 
banks than the business requirements jus- 
tified, and that this surplus of banking 
facilities resulted in unwise credit ex- 
pansion in some instances, was taken to 
mean that the recent liquidation of small 
banks in certain sections of the North- 
west may not be an unmixed evil. Eve 
bank failure, however, causes great suf- 
fering and leads to heartbreaks which 
can never be indicated by cold statistics. 

Mr. Rich added: “Based on the popu- 
lation per bank for the United States as 
a whole, North Dakota had five banks 
where one would have been sufficient; 
South Dakota four, Montana three and 
Minnesota twice as many as the national 
average. The over-bank condition had 
encouraged unwise extensions of credit. 
A collapse was inevitable.” 

It is clear that this situation has been 
partially remedied and that the credit 
structure of the great Northwest has 
been strengthened by the weeding out of 
various weak concerns. At all times and 
in all sections a weak bank is a menace 
to the community. It does more harm 
than good, not only in unwise credit ex- 
tensions, but also in forcing stronger 
banks to finance the burden of recon- 
struction which is always encountered 
after weak banks have been forced to 
the wall. 

It is recognized now that the New 
York state banking authorities made a 
grave error in permitting the reorgani- 
zation of several weak banks in Brooklyn 
following the memorable financial dis- 
turbance of 1907. These concerns in 
many cases never had a right to exist 
and, after hobbling along for a few 
months, several were forced to the wall, 
or were taken over by stronger institu- 
tions which were interested in saving the 
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community from new bankruptcies and 
in preventing the distressing complica- 
tions and losses which invariably attend 
such mishaps. 

As a general proposition, therefore, it 
is true that a weak bank or a badly 
managed bank is ‘an evil of which any 
community should be glad to be rid. It 
is also true that excessive credit ad- 
vances are liable to precipitate trouble 
and cause great distress to the borrowers 
as well as to the lenders, 


THE WASHINGTON INFLUENCE 

With Congress in session there will be 
renewed discussion of legislation of both 
radical and conservative type. There is 
a fast growing sentiment in favor of 
leaving the Federal Reserve System as it 
is, and not attempting such amendments 
as would extend the credit facilities of 
special borrowers. Any one familiar 
with the heart-breaking readjustments 
following the armistice will appreciate 
the unique service rendered the nation 
by the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington and by the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks in different sections of the country. 

It is easy to see that the strong finan- 
cial leadership of these interests on more 
than one occasion saved the country from 
a panic disturbance. The nation is mak- 
ing headway, and the best judgment of 
business and financial experts is that the 
federal reserve act should be left largely 
as it is, and that no attempt should be 
made to let down the credit bars, or to 
make it easier for any group to obtain 
greater accommodation than that to 
which they are legitimately entitled. 





PROBLEM OF STORAGE FINANCING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—While admitting 
that the problem of financing and build- 
ing warehouses, elevators and cold stor- 
age plants by co-operative marketing 
associations is a question meriting serious 
consideration, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace finds himself in doubt whether 
aid for such a purpose could properly 
be rendered by federal land banks even 
though authority were conferred by Con- 
gress. 

The opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is set forth in a letter to the 
president of a western chamber of com- 
merce. He expresses some question 
about how investors would consider 
plants of co-operative associations as se- 
curity for loans in comparison with farm 
land, and, therefore, what effect such en- 
larged scope of the federal land banks 
would have upon the marketability of 
their bonds. 

“In any case,” the secretary writes, “I 
should seriously question the practicabil- 
ity of the federal government, or any 
agency operating under its direct su- 
pervision, financing elevators or other 
co-operative plants to anything like the 
full cost of construction. Such a plan 
might easily lead to a demand for stor- 
age and other facilities in excess of the 
actual need and, in some instances, from 
organizations too loosely knit together to 
warrant large expenditures on the asso- 
ciation’s behalf. 

“Whatever credit facilities are pro- 
vided, it would seem to me essential that 
the co-operators, in every case, them- 
selves provide a material part of the 
necessary investment, in order that finan- 
cial responsibility may in part rest upon 
those whose enterprise and loyalty to 
the organization must in any case deter- 
mine its success.” 

Secretary Wallace then points out that, 
in borrowing on warehouse receipts, co- 
operatives would be at a distinct disad- 
vantage in owning the warehouses in 
which their products were stored. 

“In a good many sections,” he says, 
“financial agencies, both governmental 
and private, have seriously questioned 
the value of warehouse receipts issued 
by a warehouseman for products which 
he owns, and which are stored in his own 
warehouse and are in his custody. I be- 
lieve co-operative organizations will find 
it to their, interest to make proper con- 
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tracts with warehousemen for the stor- 
age of their products.” 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





SURPLUS IN AUSTRALIA 


Exports Bring Wheat Stocks Down to Small 
Figure—Bulk of Present Reserves 
Needed at Home 


ME.LBouRNE, Vicrorta, Oct. 22.—The 
surplus wheat out of the last Australian 
crop is gradually being brought down to 
a very small compass by exports oversea, 
Wheat and flour shipments from Aus- 
tralia to the end of the second week in 
October were equal to 1,588,257 bus, 
compared with 1,694,464 the previous 
week. Since the inauguration of the 
shipping season, in December last, the 
quantities of wheat and flour, in bushels 
and short tons, respectively, dispatched 
from the several exporting states of the 
commonwealth have been as follows: 





WHEAT 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Aus, .. 22,629,949 19,355,697 16,834,493 
io. eee 18,870,029 24,658,795 9,878,810 
N. S. Wales.. 30,613,013 18,239,945 1,850,337 
West. Aus 5,565,347 8,344,300 6,929,484 
Queensland .. 685,623 eer 





Totals ..... 78,363,961 71,409,640 35,493,124 
FLOUR 

1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 

South Australia ..... 43,793 37,389 53,862 


Victoria 87,814 113,208 154,481 





New South Wales ... 51,597 84,327 103,359 
Western Australia .. 40,392 49,008 46,566 
Totals wccsscccscses 223,596 283,932 358,268 


As the bulk of the balance of the 
wheat reserves is required for home con- 
sumption and to meet commitments in 
respect to export flour business, ship- 
ments of wheat from Victoria during 
September were moderate. They aggre- 
gated 757,618 ctls, or 1,261,697 bus. Of 
the total, 579,814 ctls were consigned to 
the Canary Islands and Egypt for or- 
ders, while 128,534 went to Japan. The 
milling industry again participated ex- 
tensively in the British and other flour 
markets during the month, exports hav- 
ing aggregated 304,010 ctls, compared 
with 454,967 for August. The quantities 
and destinations of shipments of both 
wheat and flour, in centals, to the end 
of September, 1923, were as follows: 





Jan.-Sept.— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ...... 1,241,889 860,833 
BD 9.6 00.0:650:60 05 6e-0:8 Tenens = =—s i he ass 
SEE 605 On:0's 40.006 664:6 377,508 676,644 
South Africa .......... 297,330 442,038 
ME CtebCantatSesetesee ebewnh 328,345 
SE. Wekaccdsadiesernee  -pebens 380,396 
GED ccvccccccovccese 2,002,082 i covcce 
Other countries ....... 1,685,126 501,938 

WOE cc cis ccccesecss 5,812,164 3,190,194 


For the nine months the total of wheat 
and flour exported was equivalent to 17,- 
342,408 bus wheat, compared with 20,- 
460,383 for the corresponding term last 
year. Cuartes J. Matruews. 





AUSTRALIAN TRADE OVERSEA 

MELBOURNE, Vicror1a.—There was a 
decline in imports into the commonwealth 
during August, the total value having 
been £11,476,665, or £175,000 less than 
for July. Compared with August of 
1922, however, there was an advance of 
£450,000. Exports for the month ag- 
gregated only £4,901,937 against £6,- 
682,649 for the corresponding month of 
last year. The decline may be described 
as seasonal, and arose principally from 
the small quantity of wool sent forward. 
Wheat exported in August was worth 
£965,780, compared with £875,016 for 
August, 1922, and the figures for flour 
were £806,389 and £710,148, respectively. 

For the month of September the cus- 
toms revenue for Australia revealed a 
decrease of £68,353, the first decline in 
monthly returns since April, 1922. Dur- 
ing the last tinancial year the revenue 
steadily increased each month, the ag- 
gregate increase having been £5,241,- 
770. The federal treasurer estimates a 
decrease of £3,222,129 in the customs 
revenue for the current financial year. 

There are definite indications that 
chartering rates are now assuming a 
stable basis in respect to the new crop 
wheat. It is announced that two full 
cargo steamers of about 8,000 tons each 
have been fixed for January loading at 
Australian ports at 40s per ton for one 
port, option, and at 41s 3d for two 
ports. An option is given for the diver- 
sion of the steamers to Japan at 27s 6d 
per ton. Cartes J. MaTrHEws. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 998.) 
FLAXSEED 


Current demand for linseed oil meal 
is good, and satisfactory sales are re- 
ported for prompt shipment by crush- 
ers and resellers. Oil meai for quick 
shipment is held at $46 ton, though sales 
are reported at 50c less. For 30-day 
shipment, crushers ask $47, Minneapolis 
basis. 

Minneapolis receipts of flaxseed to 
date on this crop have been more than 
double those of a year ago, but oil mills 
have been operating steadily and stocks 
are normal. Duluth stocks of flaxseed 
are melting rapidly. The last boats of 
the season have been taking consider- 
able seed to eastern mills. 

WHEAT 

Cash wheat premiums at Minneapolis 
are holding firm, notwithstanding indif- 
ferent milling demand. Maximum prices 
are unchanged from Nov. 27, but the 
minimum is 2@8c bu higher on the top 
grades. No. 1 dark northern is quoted 
at 5@14c bu over December, and No. 1 
northern at December price to 6c over. 
Outside inquiry throughout the week was 
only fair. 

Choice amber durum is scarce, with 
millers bidding 11@15c bu over Duluth 
December for the Timited offerings. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1.dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
An, were $1.08% @1.20% $1.06% @1.19% 
Nov. 29° ....- cose ce Deccces sae hee ese ces 
Nov. 30 ....:>. 1.09 @1.20% 1.05%@1.18% 
Dec, 1 ..csvee 1.10% @1.21% 1.06% @1.19% 
BOG. B .nccses 1.11% @1.23% 1.07% @1.21% 
BOG, 6 cicscess 1.18% @1.25% 1.12%@1.23% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
 , srr $1.07% @1.12% $1.04% @1.08% 
meV. BOF . cess sesese Moscees Tete. Pree 
IOV. BO ..eese 1.06% @1.11% 1.03%@1.07% 
BPOG: EB cvccevs 1.07% @1.12% 1.04% @1.08% 
Bee. B sv ccccvas 1.08% @1.13% 1.05% @1.09% 
BOG. © 2 vaccvee 1.12% @1.15% 1.09%@1.11% 
Nov. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
$1.07% $1.13% 1...... $1.08% $1.14% 
BOP ccc access conee Bresece 1.09% 1.15% 
eee 1.07% 1.18% 4...... 1.11% 1.16% 


*Holiday. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No, 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Nov. 28 ...... $ .92% @1.01% $ .90%@ .99% 
a, Be canes rere, Fereer: 00.0.3% 6O ene 68:2 
Nov. 30 ...... .91% @1.00% 88%@ .95% 
eS Serer .92% @1.01% 90% @ .99% 
Bee. B cececes 93% @1.03% 91% @1.01% 
Te Sererrrr 94% @1.04% 92% @1.02% 

No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Se, OB sivas $ .90%@ .97% $ .89%@ .96% 
ee, ee saess 504 cesses tas eee rrr 
BGT. BO cares 89% @ .96% 88%@ .95% 
Sp Pe ea 90% @ .92% 89%@ .96% 
Bee. B vcesces -91%@ .98% 90% @ .97% 
BOR, G cevcecs 92%@ .99% 91%@ .98% 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Dec. 1, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 2,270 3,756 2,043 2,913 
Duluth ........ 1,044 2,294 1,264 2,039 
Totals ...... 3,314 6,050 3,307 4,952 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 45,648 62,031 44,196 45,899 
Duluth ....... 20,088 35,055 30,963 26,283 
Totals ..... 65,736 87,086 75,159 72,182 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


r—Mpls— -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 


Nov. 27... 256 844 146 266 2,280 1,630 
Nov. 28 ... 219 445 93 546 2,2301,970 
Nov. 29° .. «+. one wey one e006 600 
Nov. 30... 404 822 169 325 1,719 1,843 
Dec. 1 .... 302 250 95 186 2,323 1,431 
Dec. 3 .... 488 860 168 6543 1,713 1,535 








Totals ..1,669 2,721 671 1,866 10,265 8,409 
*Holiday. 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.50 @30.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.50@30.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.75@31.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. ..... @ 25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.65@ 2.70 
Corn meal, yellowt ........+..+- 2.55@ 2.60 
Rye flour, white* ............+. 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... -.+-@ 5.80 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.70@ 5.80 
Rolled oats®® .....0c-.eeneecees «oe. @ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal*® ...........+++ 46.00 @ 47.00 

*In sacks. ¢tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbi in 


**90-Ib jute sacks, 


sacks. 
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Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 2 Dec. 3 








Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1922 1921 

We. 1 Gast ..20- 4,193 4,103 969 1,442 
No. 1 northern. .1,257 1,235 272 48 
No. 2 northern. .1,776 1,702 278 789 
OUherw .cccascee 9,334 9,200 2,373 4,348 
TORIES .cccss 16,560 16,240 3,892 6,556 
: Berrie 7,856 VoGO éecde seees 
BR ESE cpvvess 7,864 Te .<d0c0% Seber 
In 1918 Se ff rr ree se 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Dec. 1, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...16,560 3,892 6,556 7,856 
TS Ree 5,052 4,519 1,977 1,357 
DORIS. cccvss 21,612 8,411 8,533 9,213 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: Dec. 2 

Dec.1 Nov. 24 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 2,269,840 2,238,580 3,756,360 
Flour, bblis....... 34,074 36,807 32,242 
Millstuff, tons.... 641 2,410 3,639 
Corn, bus......+. 806,480 806,520 226,570 
Cee, Ns wo ae ea’ 530,200 433.620 481,080 
Barley, bus...... 352,560 276,330 330,480 
SL WN seo 5.4:0%-0 242,550 215,450 315,840 
Flaxseed, bus.... 240,720 228,760 131,440 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: Dec. 2 
Dec.1 Nov. 24 1922 
837,760 1,204,740 1,089,150 
279,998 358,191 421,522 


Wheat, bus...... 
Prieur, BOIS... 2.6. 


Millstuff, tons.... 14,453 19,726 14,562 
Corn, bus........ 688,800 445,400 52,400 
a ee 562,440 704,400 783,750 
Barley, bus...... 251,160 259,200 301,550 
TED, WB. coccce ge 69,300 82,620 159,840 
Flaxseed, bus.... 44,330 42,880 37,450 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Dec. 1, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

7~—Receipts——, -——In store——, 





1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 241 131 109 767 44 675 
Duluth .... 171 176 289 627 594 448 

Totals.... 412 307 398 1,394 688 1,123 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dee, 1, 
1923, cmpared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 1922 1923 














923 1922 

Minneapolis ... 5,724 2,445 914 571 
Duluth ........ 5,294 2,631 4,313 1,892 
Totals ....... 11,018 5,076 5,227 2,463 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 2 Dec. 3 Dec. 4 


Dec. 1 Nov. 24 1922 1921 1920 
Corn ... 55 61 40 506 62 
Oats ...4,970 5,120 18,840 22,087 7,282 
Barley... 845 878 664 1,234 1,232 
Rye ....7,496 7,533 1,457 1,125 84 
Flaxseed. 767 751 44 674 809 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 38 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn - Oats Rye Barley 
27.... 68@69 89% @40% 64% @65% 48@62 
28.... ..@69 39% @40 63% @64% 48@62 
39*... os @u- es rere, Oe 
30.... 67@67% 39% @39% 62% @64% 48@62 
Dec 

Per @67% 39% @40% 63% @64% 48@62 
3... 66% @67 40% @40% 64% @65% 48@62 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 

Nov. 27 ...$2.45% 2.44% 2.4 2.43% 2.43% 


Nov. 28 ... 2.43% 2.41% 2.41% 2.40 2.40 
NOV. 39 2. cesses scccse esvece codecs geeces 
Nov. 30... 2.42 2.41 2.42 2.40% 2.40% 
Dec. Jan, 
Dee. Lise 2.44% 2.43% 2.42% 2.41% 2.43% 
Dec. 3..... 2.45% 2.44% 2.438% 2.42% 2.43% 
*Holiday. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The week ending Dec. 1 disclosed no 
particular change in the flour situation. 
Buyers were no more receptive than 
previously, and sales continued light and 
spotted. Buying came mostly from those 
who were under the necessity of taking 
on a little more to tide them over. 
Shipping orders have been coming in 
fairly well and mills are working hard to 
clean up lake shipments before the de- 
parture of final boats, which will be 
about Dec. 5 or 7. The eastern trade is 
now receiving deliveries, and this, with 
more in transit, will put many buyers in 
shape to be independent of providing for 
future supplies for some time. Present 
quotations to the East are now on an 
all-rail basis. No improvement in buy- 
ing is looked for until after Jan. 1. 

Quiet prevailed in durum flour. Ow- 
ing to the mill being rushed to get out 
orders already contracted for final boat 


loading for the eastern trade, little effort" 


was made toward getting new business. 
The mill reports not must interest in 
flour for all-rajl shipment. 





Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.00@6.25 $7.15@7.40 
Bakers patent ........ 5.80@6.00 6.90@7.156 
Fancy Clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ....... 6.00@6.25 6.15@6.40 
Durum patent ........ 56.50@5.75 5.75@6.00 
RYE FLOUR 


Business in rye flour was confined to 
small lots to the local trade. Eastern 
inquiry is slow, the recent demand from 
that direction having apparently cov- 
ered present requirements. The mill is 
pushing operations to complete deliveries 
of flour to eastern buyers. The export 
situation is uncertain, with no sign of 
betterment. Duluth-Superior prices, 
f.o.b., in cotton: pure white, $3.85; No. 2 
straight, $3.70; No. 3 dark, $3.20; No. 
5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, $3.60. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market was quiet, and 
favored buyers. Prices were $1@1.50 
lower, with bran showing the greatest 
weakness. Quotations to the East are 
now on an all-rail basis. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Wow. BB-GS. B. nc accccacces 32,560 88 
Previous week ............ 27,350 74 
WORE GOD. ch dec savcctieneces 37,970 103 
Dw FORTS ABO «0 ccKccsoves 30,480 83 


WHEAT 

In the face of a huge visible, con- 
stantly growing larger, and a generally 
bearish outlook, the wheat market of- 
fered stubborn resistance to pressure, 
and final quotations show only a small 
loss since Nov. 24. Trading in the 
durum futures has slowed down, and a 
quiet feeling pervades the situation. 

Elevators have been busy loading 
steamers for final cargoes to the East, 
to unload or hold for winter storage. 
A total of 3,423,000 bus were sent out, 
spring predominating. An _ additional 
1,250,000 bus have gone into boats that 
elevators in the rush have not had time 
to report out or deduct from their 
stocks. Shippers claim that not much 
tonnage is lined up for loading during 
December. 

The cash situation shows no material 
change. What little spring comes out 
eventually finds a resting place. At 
present most of the receipts are ap- 
plied on sales or sent into store awaiting 
shipment. Mill demand for good to 
fancy durum keeps the market cleaned 
up at top prices. Surplus offerings are 
left for elevators. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Elevators have started quoting bids on 
corn, to get a movement headed this 
way. Prices, for 90-day shipment, are: 
No. 3 yellow 7c, No. 4 yellow 9c, No. 3 
mixed 8c and No. 4 mixed 10c, under 
Chicago May. 

Oats are coming in slowly, and offer- 
ings are being taken care of by elevators 
at the going basis. Feeders are not 
showing much interest. No. 3 white, 
spot or arrive, remains unchanged at 5c 
under the Chicago May. 

There has been a tapering off in barley 
receipts, and the market is quiet. Only 
a few cars find their way to the sample 
tables. Shipments are making quite a 
reduction in stocks. 

Rye is being shipped out on an in- 
creased scale. For the week ended Dec. 
1, elevators reported loading out in boats 
a total of 995,853 bus, but there will be 
a la carry-over after last boats have 
departed. Cash offerings are lighter, but 
the steady demand keeps the market well 
cleaned up. Futures remain draggy 
under light trading. May is receiving 
most of the limited attention. 


FLAXSEED 


An early urgent demand raised prices 
1@1%c for top level of the week ended 
Dec. 1. The advance quickly brought 
out selling, helped by lower Argentine 
cables. With the hitting of low, Nov. 28, 
the list has suffered 3%c in January 


down to a full 6c for May. Final prices 


were but 13%.@2%c under Nov. 24. 
Elevators reported shipments and de- 
ductions from stocks of 1,564,000 bus, 
with 380,000 additional loaded in boats 
but still included in their holdings. This 
leaves only about 285,000 bus in eleva- 
tors here at the close of business, Dec. 1. 
Receipts the closing day also included 
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41,000 bus Canadian flaxseed, brought jp 
by boat and unloaded in a Duluth house 
Cash demand holds up, with competition 
between elevator and crushing interest; 
for the reduced receipts and offerings 
Heavy dockage cars are wanted by 
crushers, Occasional job lots to arrive 
and in store come out. 


NOTES 
The only deliveries on contracts made 
Dec. 1 on the Duluth Board of Trade 
were of flaxseed, and aggregated 97,009 


bus. 

Watson S. Moore left Nov. 29 for 
New York after spending abou: foyr 
months here. 

Corn receipts are increasing sow what, 
and the possibility of a consi:lerable 
movement this way is anticipatec 

The stock of bonded oats here. iggre- 
gating 70,553 bus, was cleaned ot in a 
boat shipment to the East in the «losing 
days of navigation. 


E. J. Lawler, Duluth manager of the 
Hansen Produce Co., left Nov. 29 for 
New York, and the office here hs been 
closed until next year. 

A small cargo of Canadian | ixseed, 


41,000 bus, has arrived here ai..! been 
unloaded into an elevator and eld in 
bond; also a 52,000-bu boatload o1 wheat. 


EK. H. Conkey, who died rece itly in 
Minneapolis, was well known he: ., hay- 
ing been chief deputy grain in -:pector 


and also connected with the H let & 
Carey Co. before his removal to Minne- 
apolis. 


Grain stocks in Duluth-Super ior ele- 
vators decreased 4,750,000 bus du: ing the 
week ending Dec. 1, and in «dition 
1,800,000 bus were loaded out w!: ch ele- 
vators have not yet had time {» clean 
up and report out of stocks. ‘he fig. 
ures will be brought down to ate in 


a few days. 
Duluth-Superior elevators work«d hard 


to get out all grain that had ben con- 
tracted to leave by midnight, Sov. 30, 
when insurance rates advanced fiom 30¢ 


per $100 to $1. They all worked 
Thanksgiving Day to do it, and vessel- 


men reported that all boats were loaded 
and departed by the required tiny 

The last charterings of boats to go 
from Duluth to Buffaio were 1::de at 
4c bu for wheat, and this called ‘or un- 


loading, the storage rate being \. No 
December charters have been mice yet 
for shipment from Duluth. Very little 
grain is expected to be shipped ot dur- 
ing this month. Navigation final|, closes 
Dec. 12, after which date all in-urance 
will be off. 


A number of Minneapolis gri men 


were here during the closing week of 
navigation looking after busine». mat- 
ters connected therewith. Amon them 


were Thornton W. Hall, presiden! Cham- 
ber of Commerce, J. W. Avery. of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and P. S. 
Duff, of the Hallet & Carey Co., Nov. 
28; J. H. Riheldaffer, McCaull-Di:smore 


Co., Nov. 26, and J. J. Wilson, 0! G. W. 
Van Dusen & Co., Nov. 27. 

The season of navigation just «losing 
has probably been the finest, fr in_ the 
standpoint of weather, at this end of 
the Great Lakes that has been cxperl 
enced in many years. The mildn : ay 

iber 1 


vailing in the early days of Dec: : 
aiding package freight boats in setting 








loaded with flour for their fine! trips- 
Continuance of present weather ‘or an 
other week will see everything cleaned 
up. A few parcels may possibly \¢ = 
but boat line officials expect to | «ve 4 
stuff forwarded. 
F. G. Carrson. 
Duluth-Superior Grain ; 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, 
cents, per bushel: 
— 
Spring May 
1019 
ior, 100% 
Nov. 100% 
Nov. 100% 
Nov sees 
: 100% 
Dee. 1 100% 
*Holiday. dh 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-* perl 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
Domestic—— -——Bon — 
1923 1922 1921 1923 19-2 * 
Corn ...... 331 a ee 
Oats ...... 779 657 5,037 ee 
Rye ......-- 4,785 2,375 360 1 oa 


Barley .... 229 228 247 24 
Flaxseed .. 627 594 448 «+> 
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Daily closing pri 
wheat, on trac 
No. 1 
110% @115% 


ces 


No, 2 


of dark northern 
k, in cents, per bushel: 


No. 3 


108% @111% 106% @109% 


26. 110% @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 

27,. 110% @115% 108% @111% 106% @109% 

98.. 109% @114% ATS B110% 105% @108% 

Tu wee Descen cece Gevese corer Ques 

=: 109% @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 

Dee. 19% @114% 107% @110% 105% @108% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 





per bushel: 
-—Amber durum -Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 0. No.1 No. 2 
24.... 99% @110% 97% @110% 97% 95% 
26.... 98% @109% 96% @109% 96% 94% 
97.... 97% @109% 95% @109% 95% 93% 
928.... 97% @109% 95% @109% 95% 93% 
29° oan steer Trt steer eeee eeee 
30 16% @108% 94% @108% 94% 92% 
oll 97% @109% 95% @109% 95% 93% 
*Holiday. 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 

cents, per bushel: 

Oats Rye 

No. 8 white No.1 Barley 
Nov. 2 39% 63% 44@64 
Nov. 2¢ 39% 63% 44@64 
Nov. 27 40% 64% 44@64 
Nov, 25 40 63% 44@64 
Nov, 29° ..cscoeucee cove re — 
ae 30 ...ctnaukiee 39% 63% 44@64 
et ee eS 40 64 44@64 


*Holiday. 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——_, —Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 21 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 543 6577 240 1,904 710 663 
Durum 459 1,678 1,021 1,521 3,248 1,549 
Winter .... 42 39 BS sce eee 13 
Totals ..1,044 2,294 1,264 3,425 3,958 2,225 
Corn .. 385 1 109 58 117 180 
Oats ...... 352 owe 265 150 199 
Bonde os 37 << 70 ews ess 
Rye... 185 1,208 248 996 1,345 384 
Barley .... 74 1388 24 «#4490 732 57 
Flaxseed .. 130 176 222 1,564 256 376 
Bonded... 41 67 wee ove 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 1, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor {| 404 439 194 95 330 51 
All other 
spring 1,559 1,418 633 153 47 34 
1,2am di 
1,2dur { 946 1,201 133 94 365 105 
All other 
durum ..2,051 1,368 982 190 570 292 
Winter .... 92 93 35 8 7 1 
Mixed .. oe oe 108 545 220 
Totals ..5,052 4,519 1,977 648 1,864 703 
FLAXSEED 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7-—Close——_, 
Opening Dec. 2 
Noy. 26 -_ High Low Dec. 1 1922 
Nov. ..$2.43% $2.45% $2.40 Bs50ane Sees 
Dec. .. 2.42% 2.44% 2.40 2.41% 2.39% 
Cis. ..-.05 nn SMRte S.68M onc 5 
May .. 2.42% 2.44% 2.38% 2.40% 2.35 
Se aera coseee .33 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at 


Nov. 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











above points for week ending 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 564 53 25 46 
Ogilvies ......... 574 155 41 
Grain Growers... 937 268 72 eee 
. < SRR ree 2,977 512 70 95 
Northland ...... 2,960 445 112 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 256 117 eae eee 
Can. Gov’t ...... 742 259 207 288 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 2,951 385 71 121 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,655 499 114 97 
Private elevators, 5,188 1,048 249 94 

a ae 19,816 3,743 961 741 
Tear ago ........ 27,947 3,635 982 924 
Receipts ........ 17,618 2,541 579 332 
Lake shipments. . 25,482 2,316 584 511 
Rail shipments... 267 117 14 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
ant — Bus Oats— Bus 
= ee a “ah © ae Wevkser 32 

9,1 northern. .4,548 ‘No. 2C. W...... 823 
bg 2 northern..2,898 No. 3 C. W...... 713 
= 3 northern. .3,673 Ex. 1 feed ..... 60 
No 4... a _ fag ~ prereset 388 
4 special... 161 2 feed ......... 458 
= . ae tees 143 Special bin ..... 17 
Ne 5 special... 91 Others ......... 204 
Ne ae sseee 60 Private ........ 1,048 
7 6 special... 62 
bee hee ccceun 113 WOON) icc ncscs 3,743 

Se 255 
BE... ope 2 
Special bin..... 566 

BS © 889 
Private... 11... 5,188 

ee 19,816 

Latvia—Crops 


Grain cro 
ps 
International 


of Latvia, as reported by the 
Institute of Agriculture, 


by 


endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923 Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’ 
ae 1,102 6,828 19,820 11,138 re 
a 959 6,770 18,171 6,845 610 
—"" 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 
tees 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Rye Flaxs’d 
618 +s 
583 
562 


1923 Wheat Barley Oats 
mn nid 442 771 
eect 69 888675 
ie 46° 362 4 43=— 622 

Bee es. 39 306 533 


486 


94 
85 
75 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 997.) 

The executive committee met Monday 
afternoon and discussed a number of 
problems .of vital interest to corn mill- 
ers. One of these was the question of 
deferred sales, and the general opinion 
seemed to prevail that selling for ex- 
tended periods was bad practice. 

The first business at Tuesday morn- 
ing’s session was the report of the nom- 
inating committee, which was _ unani- 
mously adopted. The following officers 
were elected: president, J. W. Craver, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., re-elected; first 
vice president, Asher Miner, Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co; second vice president, 
T. B. Andrews, Davis & Andrews Co; 
secretary-treasurer, T. M. Chivington. 

The board of directors comprises: L. 
C. Stair, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc, 
Knoxville, Tenn; J. M. Hammond, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb; 
A. H. Ejisenmenger, Louisville (Ky.) 
Cereal Mill Co; R. A. Henderson, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Sioux City, lowa; 
H. H. Corman, Chicago; E. C. Andrews, 
Sr., Black & White Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill; L. J. Licht, Patent Cereals 
Co., Geneva, N. Y; J. V. Mabrey, Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo; E. V. 
Mashburn, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; 
R. J. Anderson, Forbes Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas; Thomas L. Moore, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; Reagor 
Motlow, Motlow Milling Co., Union City, 
Tenn; G. D. Simmonds, National Oats 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Carroll Thi- 
bault, Cunningham-Thibault Milling Co., 
Little Rock, Ark; C. J. Travis, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co; C. A. Wernli, 
Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa; 
O. L. Bauer, Rosedale Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors the following were elected to the 
executive committee: W. N. Adams, 
Arkadelphia (Ark.) Millimg Co., chair- 
man; Charles A. Krause, Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; G. A. 
Chapman, American Hominy Co., Chi- 
cago; J. W. Morrison, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co; E. S. Miller, Miller Ce- 
real Mills, Omaha, Neb; J. F. Weinmann, 
J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Little Rock, 
Ark; L. R. Bowman, Scott County Mill- 
ing Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

The rest of the business session was 
given up to round table discussions. 
W. N. Adams spoke briefly on country 
and cross road mills, and stated that the 
only way to increase the use of cream 
meal in the South was to educate the 
public to use better grades of meal by 
putting out a superior quality at these 
cross road mills and by advertising. 
Many of the members held the opinion 
that corn millers should push the sale 
of cream meal and conduct an advertis- 
ing campaign along these lines. 

T. B. Andrews spoke on standards, 
and stated that he thought it was a big 
mistake to have too many grades of 
meal. It was much better to have few- 
er grades, and these of high quality. The 
opinion seemed to prevail that the pres- 
ent standards of cream, pearl and stand- 
ard meal were satisfactory, and that 
sacks should be branded according to 
contents, so that labels would not be 
deceptive. A motion was made and 
passed that Secretary Chivington be 
authorized to call on all members of the 
federation for names of their brands 
and the grades they represent, which 
should then be sent to the membership 
for information. 

The banquet, on Monday evening at 
the Congress Hotel, was the best at- 
tended and most enjoyable ever held 
by this association. No programme of 
speeches had been arranged, and after 
partaking of a splendid meal, singing 
songs and swapping stories the members 
adjourned to other activities. 

At ge afternoon’s session the 
round table discussions were continued. 
General Asher Miner, of the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., gave a short re- 
view of export conditions, which he said 
looked a little moré favorable, although 
at present business was quiet. He stat- 
ed that corn millers had had great hopes 
that a good demand from Europe for 
grits would follow the work of the 
American Relief Commission, but it had 
been astonishing that the commission had 
1,100 tons of grits left over, which 
finally were sold for half price to be 





used for cattle feed. Mr. Miner thought 
that any further effort to work central 
Europe would at present be useless. 

L. R. Bowman, of the Scott County 


’ Milling Co., spoke on uniform cost ac- 


counting. He said that when one consid- 
ered the price paid to the grower for 
raw material, and the price paid by the 
consumer, corn millers were selling at a 
smaller margin than most every other in- 
dustry. This was due to a large extent 
to improper cost accounting. It would 
cost considerable to install a uniform 
cost system, but he expresed the opinion 
that results would be very satisfactory. 

Following Mr. Bowman’s remarks 
there was a very interesting discussion, 
and many members admitted that it cost 
even more to produce a barrel of corn 
meal than to make a barrel of flour. 

The committee on package differentials 
submitted a report on new differentials, 
which were finally adopted and will be- 
come effective Dec. 10. 

Those present: G. A. Chapman, presi- 
dent; S. J. Brown, Stephen Miniter, 
American Hominy Co., Chicago; W. N. 
Adams, Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co; 
S. J. Craver, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; C. A. Godfrey, Beaver 
Valley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
E. C. Andrews, Sr., Black & White Mill- 
ing Co, East St. Louis, Ill; L. E. 
Spring, Charles Broeker & Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky; C. C. Mabrey, Cape County 
Milling Co. Jackson, Mo; C. Thibault, 
Cunningham-Thibault Milling Co., Little 
Rock, Ark; T. B. Andrews, Davis & An- 
drews Co., Memphis, Tenn; G. W. 
Haynes, Eagle Roller Mill Co. New 
Ulm, Minn; W. J. Edwards, W. J. Ed- 
wards & Co., St. Louis; C. E. White, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; 
J. M. Hammond, Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln, Neb; Guy Cameron, 
Hays Grain & Commission Co., Little 
Rock, Ark; Charles A. Krause and §S. H. 
Warner, Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis; W. W. Marshall, Lath- 
rop-Marshall Grain Co., Kansas City; 
J. W. Morrison, Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills Co; A. H. Eisenmenger, Louisville 
(Ky.) Cereal Mill Co; C. J. Travis and 
W. R. Morris, Louisville (Ky.) Milling 
Co; Max A. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, 
Omaha, Neb; General Asher Miner, Rob- 
ert C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; R. Motlow, Motlow 
Milling Co., Union City, Tenn; R. A. 
Henderson, Mystic Mills, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Robert Reasoner, Missouri Valley 
Elevator Co., Omaha, Neb; L. J. Licht, 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y; C. A. 
Wernli, Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, 
Iowa; Fred W. Smith and A. C. Morris, 
Rose City Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark; 
L. R. Bowman and Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; Wade 
Wood, Wood-Crabbe Grain Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. 
Weinmann Milling Co. Little Rock, 
Ark; G. F. Dristy, Updike Grain Cor- 
poration, Omaha, Neb; J. W. Embree, 
H. H. Gorman and L. Deburger, Chi- 
cago; E. Huffman, Dixie Corn & Wheat 
Mills, Circleville, Ohio; C. W. Schmidt, 
Cincinnati; W. H. Hasell, Toledo; O. S. 
Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago; P. H. Anderson; L. F. Brown, 
secretary American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago; A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation; 
R. Van Evera, secretary Western Corn 
Millers’ Bureau, Kansas City; H. S. 
Mitchell, John E. Bacon, R. E. Pride, 
American Miller, Chicago; Fred Colqu- 
houn, Modern Miller, Chicago; A. S. 
Purves, S. O. Werner, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Chicago; Homer I. Baldwin 
and Robert Copin, H. I. Baldwin & Co., 
Decatur, Ill; Samuel McKinnon, Mc- 
Kinnon & McDonald, Glasgow, Scotland; 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Bag Co; John I. Logan, Industrial Ap- 
pliance Co. Chicago; R. W. Chapin, 
Chapin & Co., Chicago; T. M. Chivington, 
secretary American Corn Millers’ Feder- 
ation, Chicago. . 

; S. O. Werner. 





EUROPEAN CONDITIONS OVERDRAWN 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—While conditions in 
Europe are, of course, quite unsatisfac- 
tory, nevertheless there is a tendency in 
this country to paint the picture darker 
than it actually is, according to Alexan- 
der V. Dye, for four years trade com- 
missioner of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in London, and who 
was recently in St. Louis en route to 


1023 


Mexico, where he has been appointed 
commercial attaché. In discussing the 
European condition Mr. Dye is quoted 
as follows: 

“While the situation is dark at this 
moment, a review of the statistics will 
show, I am sure, that the exports, par- 
ticularly of foodstuffs like pork prod- 
ucts, substantially increased for the first 
nine months of this year, compared with 
1922. 

“While I was serving in London I 
made frequent trips to the Continent, and 
was last in Germany in September. I 
have not seen the stories the papers here 
carry, but I feel sure they picture the 
situation more desperate than it is. Ger- 
many has no inherent shortage of food. 
Certain classes are suffering from priva- 
tion, but in the country there is a suffi- 
ciency, though perhaps not an abundancy, 
of food. 

“The difficulty is in distribution, due 
to the utter breakdown of the system 
of exchange. The farmer will not sell 
for money. In England, basically, the 
situation is better. Last winter there 
were 1,600,000 unemployed, last summer 
1,200,000, and now 1,400,000. This is 
worse than the summer figure, but bet- 
ter than last winter. 

“All industries are suffering in greater 
or less degree. At one end ‘we have 
shipbuilding, nearly dead. At the other, 
there is the coal trade, the very founda- 
tion of Britain’s export trade, which has 
only 3 per cent unemployment.” 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on Sour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 4, in cents per 100 lbs: 








- From ~ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BONNE secces BB.00 ace cove: SOO eee 
Caragig@ ...ccs 22.00 ¢ otae ee 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .,... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COE .o8ese ons 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 
po ee 24.00 .... 24.00 24.00 obee 
Dundee ...... 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 coe 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 0004 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux - 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 cece 
EEMVEO 22.0008 23.00 - 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles ¢ BOD sence sete cove cove 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 6aus 
Wal) wcwevesce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
L@ttR ..ccccce 22.00 . 22.00 22.00 aes 
Liverpool .... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... eee 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle © HED vest beee so 06 cose 
Rotterdam ... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gibraltar ...: 0.08 .cc0 cece cove ese 
Southampton... 20.00 ne 6059 anes 
Danzig 24.00 - 25.00 25.00 
Pireus ...... 35.00 C600 eure 
Stettin - 30.00 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— November 
ETT TURE RTP TTT TT Cr 22 
I DIL, <5 ohn 5 a's ain 56 0d 8 @ WES OM © 19 
EEE who cas wm sau Ses San6 exe 23 
EEE SS 4:66.5.3 04:6 84.0: 0055-0064 540% 5S 22 
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United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..1,158 22 115 118 4 
Boston ..... 3 1 18 4 ess 
Buffalo ..... 4,611 132 1,610 1,286 550 
float .... 408 vee 97 ees 95 
Chicago 18,054 842 3,018 1,648 280 
Detroit ..... 30 27 4 21 ees 
St. Joseph. ..1,010 141 175 4 7 
Duluth ..... ,715 331 779 4,785 229 
Galveston ... 751 eee oes 92 eee 
Indianapolis. 786 229 245 4 eee 
Kan. City. .12,024 232 1,759 149 456 
Milwaukee... 461 97 1,653 292 196 
Sioux City... 238 85 637 19 17 
Minneap’lis 16,560 55 4,970 7,496 845 
N. Orleans... 380 33 77 -28 2 
New York... 724 qe 708 588 220 
Omaha ..... 3,646 182 1,551 249 120 
Peoria ...... 60 37 302 oss eee 
Philadelphia. 726 15 110. 57 5 
St. Louis....1,881 148 289 15 5 
Toledo ..... 2,072 58 343 28 5 
Canals ..... 656 one 50 21 eee 
Lakes ...... 854 owe 96 ee 78 
Totals ...71,808 2,690 18,686 16,904 3,114 
Last year. .33,428 11,072 32,940 10,284 2,784 
Increases: Corn, 1,036,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 3,192,000 bus; oats, 231,000; rye, 1,- 


118,000; 


barley, 421,000. 
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The milling industry begins the last 
month of the year with the mills grind- 
ing heavily on oriental export business, 
but under almost complete stagnation of 
activity in booking new business. 

There has been some new oriental in- 
quiry, but on a price basis that few mills 
are willing to consider. Some mills, 
however, which appear to be willing to 
operate without regard to production 
cost, or which are willing to speculate 
on lower wheat values, have made mod- 
erate oriental commitments for Decem- 
ber, January and February shipments. 

The more conservative mills are hold- 
ing firmly for $5.35 bbl, c.i.f., oriental 
ports, for export straights in cotton 1/’s, 
but recent sales have been at $5.25, c.i.f., 
and even $4.50, less 2 per cent, f.o.b., 
ship. 

California markets are loaded up with 
north coast flour to the point of satura- 
tion. 

The Atlantic seaboard, however, is 
taking some Pacific flour, pastry and 
hard wheat blends, and the unfortunate 
experience of earlier shipments where 
flour arrived in many cases tainted with 
cedar shingle odor is being lived down. 
Proper loading is now preventing this 
trouble, and as the mixture of strong 
Montana spring and of Washington 
wheats produces a flour of unquestion- 
able merit, and cheap water freights 
make an attractive price possible, there 
is high promise of an increasing flour 
trade with the Atlantic seaboard. 

Flour sales in local territory are light. 
Both Washington and outside mills com- 
plain of dullness. 

Prevailing quotations for soft wheat 
flours: family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$6@6.45 bbl; Washington bakers patent, 
basis 98-lb cottons, $5.45@5.80; pastry 
flour, same basis, $5.10@5.45; blends, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.30@7.05. 

Hard wheat first patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7@ 
7.55 bbl; Montana, $6.20@6.55. 

The millfeed market is in an unsatis- 
factory condition, resellers offering be- 
low mill limits, which are $24@25 ton for 
mill-run, in straight cars. 

Montana mills are beginning to offer 
feed here again, quoting $24.50@25 ton 
for mixed feed. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1..... 52,800 33,958 64 
Previous week ..... 52,800 42,682 81 
VORP ONO ccecevesss 52,800 41,776 79 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,419 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 9,231 17 
Four years ago..... 52,800 48,088 91 
Five years ago..... 52,800 45,523 97 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1..... 57,000 49,432 87 
Previous week ..... 57,000 53,957 95 
BORE GOD ocsjcvccees 57,000 25,573 45 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29,463 52 
Three years ago.... 57,000 4,470 8 
Four years ago..... 57,000 56,970 99 
Five years ago..... 57,000 39,184 68 


Twenty-one interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Nov. 24, 1923, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule, operating six days a week, of 131,- 
600 this of flour, made 103,096, or 78 
per cent of capacity, against 117,349 





made the previous fortnight by 24 mills 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 137,300 
bbls, or 85 per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Nov. 30, sacked, 
coast: No. 1 western white, $1.02% bu; 
blue-stem, $1.0214%2; No, 1 western red, 
$1.001%. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
14 per cent protein, $1.25 bu, bulk; 13 
per cent protein, $1.22. 

There is practically no activity in the 
wheat market. Farmers, having sold suf- 
ficient wheat to take care of pressing 
debts, are holding for higher prices. 
Milling and export demand is extremely 
limited, 

NOTES 


Moritz Thomsen, Seattle, president 
Centennial Mill Co., will go to Mexico 
in January, and is considering taking a 
trip around the world later. 


November flour exports from Seattle 
and Tacoma: to Shanghai, 123,169 bbls; 
Hongkong, 141,523; Dairen, 20,000; 
Amoy, 5,000; Philippines, 13,217; Hono- 
lulu, 2,183; Sweden, 337; Chile, 300; Cen- 
tral America, 1,958. 


The weather throughout the Pacific 
Northwest has remained so mild that 
farmers are still in the fields seeding 
winter wheat and plowing. Conditions 
have been unusually favorable for early 
seeded wheat, and the acreage of winter 
wheat promises to be at least normal. 


The Ames Harris Neville Co., San 
Francisco, bag manufacturers, which 
company also operates a bag factory at 
Portland, Oregon, has purchased the 
business of the W. A. Plummer Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco, which latter com- 
pany has retired from the bag business. 


The Portland Flour Mills Co.’s mill 
at Dayton, Wash., which was started up 
recently, after being down since this 
company was acquired by the Sperry 
Flour Co., will probably operate for only 
about 60 days, or until a stock of wheat 
at Dayton owned by the company is 
ground, 


B. W. Whitlock, in charge of the Pa- 
cific Coast headquarters of Federal 
Grain Supervision, Department of Ag- 
riculture, of Portland, Oregon, was re- 
cently in Seattle. Mr. Whitlock is go- 
ing to the Orient for the Department of 
Agriculture to make investigations con- 
cerning oriental grains. 


The Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
operating steamships between Atlantic 
and Pacific ports and to and from Mo- 
bile, Galveston and New Orleans, an- 
nounces that the Florence Luckenbach, 
sailing from Pacific Coast ports the mid- 
dle of December, will also call at Port 
Arthur, Texas, eastbound. 


Domestic commerce between Atlantic 
and Pacific ports via the Panama Canal 
is gaining steadily. The Merchants’ Ex- 
change states that between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 1, 369 vessels arrived at and 340 
vessels departed from Puget Sound 
ports, compared with 256 arrivals and 
204 departures in the corresponding 
period in 1922, 


Figures compiled by the Merchants’ 
Exchange show that, Jan. 1-Nov. 1, 1923, 
flour shipments from Seattle and Tacoma 
were: to the Orient 1,962,596 bbls, against 
1,445,637 a year ago; United Kingdom 
and Continent 33,915, against 199,872; 
South and Central America 157,947, 
against 118,967; California 560,048, 
against 327,293; Atlantic ports 72,666, 
against 46,594; Hawaii 68,894, against 
86,647. Wheat shipments: to the Orient 
2,085,114 bus, against 3,342,296; United 
Kingdom and Continent 479,749, against 
1,826,405; South and Central America 
none, against 6,480. 





OREGON 


The local demand for flour is season- 
able, and the mills maintain the old 
prices, although wheat is weak. Family 
patents are selling at $6.25 bbl, bakers 
hard wheat at $6.45 and bakers blue-stem 
patents at $6.05. A small export busi- 
ness is being done with the Orient. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 25-Dec. 1..... 62,000 58,366 94 
Previous week ..... 62,000 68,141 93 
BORE OHS oo sccccces 57,000 30,584 53 
Two years ago..... 57,000 28,107 49 
Three years ago.... 48,000 13,895 28 
Four years ago..... 42,600 27,758 65 
Five years ago..... 40,500 36,200 89 


Secret shading of millfeed prices led 
to an open cut of $2 ton to $25 for mill- 
run and $37 for middlings in straight 
cars. 

There are only one or two mill buyers 
in the market for wheat, and no interest 
is shown by exporters. Farmers, how- 
ever, are not pressing their wheat on 
the market, hoping that the government 
may take some action for their benefit. 
The little grain that is changing hands 
is at $1.02 bu for white and $1 for red 
grades. 

Flour shipments from Portland in No- 
vember were 90,722 bbls, and wheat ship- 
ments 1,594,270 bus. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Sluggish market conditions, decreased 
receipts of grain, little interest among 
grain buyers, and an extremely quiet 
flour market were dominant conditions 
of the week ending Dec. 1. There was 
one big, bright, rosy spot in the millers’ 
sky, however, for mills throughout the 
state, with few exceptions, were operat- 
ing, and the big ones in Ogden were run- 
= day and night. 

arket conditions affected flour and 
all grains. Oats were quoted, Dec. 1, at 
$1.40 per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ogden, in car 
lots, and barley at the same figure. Even 
at these low prices, buyers were difficult 
to find. Basis of wheat quotations on 
the same day were $1.03@1.10 bu for soft 
white, and $1.05@1.10 for hard winter 
and northern spring, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. This in- 
dicated country point prices of 78c bu 
for soft white and 80c for hard. Farm- 
ers are not inclined to ship at these 
prices, buyers report, and the inspec- 
tions during the week dropped to an 
average of 15 cars per day at Ogden. 

Similar conditions seemed to prevail in 
the flour market. Prices were slightly 
changed, but very few sales were made 
on the decline. Millers are generally 
busy on orders placed some weeks ago. 


SNOW IN UTAH AND IDAHO 


The first general snowfall for Utah 
and southern Idaho was on Thanksgiving 
Day, bringing a splendid covering for 
winter wheat and other fall sown grain 
prior to the more freezing temperatures 
that succeeded. Weather reports prior 
to the snowstorm showed that there was 
an excellent growth of winter grain, 
moisture being ample in almost every 
section of the state. The winter wheat 
acreage is slightly increased over last 
year. Farmers have completed all their 
fall work without difficulty, due to the 
long Indian summer. 


NOTES 


Construction work on the new Husler 
Flour Co. mill at Salt Lake City is being 
pushed, and plans are being made to 
start operations in the late winter. 

Kenneth C. Tripp, of the Sperry Flour 
Co. traffic department, attended a meet- 
ing of Idaho state officials, railroad men 
and business men held at Pocatello to 
discuss the car situation. The Sperry 
Flour Co. has a number of elevators in 
Idaho. Co-operation between railroads 
and shippers was discussed. 

The Ogden Chamber of Commerce is 
arranging for a conference between rail- 
road officials, city and state road officials 
and manufacturers regarding extension 
of the Twenty-fourth Street viaduct, to 
provide more ready access from the city 
to the growing industrial area west of 
Ogden, including the sites of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. plant, the West O 
den Milling & Elevator Co. mill, Amal- 
gamated Sugar Co. plant and the mill 
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and yards of the Stock Growers’ Feeg 
& Mill Co. The extension, if built, wil 
ass over new railroad yards being built 
y the Union Pacific Railroad, which 
plans expenditure of $3,500,000 in Ogden 
improvements and will materially shorten 
and improve haulage conditions. 
W. E. Zuppayy, 


LOS ANGELES 

Prices on family flours remain fairly 
steady, but the bakers’ flour wiarket 
seems pretty well demoralized, anc sell- 
ers do not know where they stand. The 
market has continued to grow stcadily 
weaker, largely in sympathy with the 
downward trend of grain prices but 
partly on account of the arrivils of 
eastern and northern flours whicli have 
been offered at lower figures, With a 
result that there is a wide raiive in 
quotations. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
outlook for the future. Indi: xtions 
point to an upward turn after Jan, 1. 
Although at present practically no new 
business is being booked, there is a fair 
volume of inquiries. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market continues weak 

and there is not much buying, though 

offerings are plentiful. Utah-Idahvw mill- 

run white is still quoted around %31@32 
ton, red at $29 and blended at $30. 


GRAIN 

Corn has taken a decided tum!!c, and 
has reached a low level. It was up to 
$1.80 per 100 lbs some time ayo, but 


recently a carload, December shi};ment, 
No. 2 yellow, sold for $1.69 on the Los 
Angeles exchange. 

Wheat is considerably weaker, having 
declined 10c per 100 Ibs. This drop 
was partly due to the eastern inarket 
and partly to dullness on the flour mar- 
ket. California No. 1 hard white is 
quoted at $1.80 per 100 lbs; No. | west- 
ern white, soft, at $1.75; Idaho ‘lurkey, 
$1.90; Idaho red winter, $1.86. 

Barley is firm, with December «juoted 
around $1.65 per 100 lbs. 

Milo declined 15¢c during November, 
and is now quoted as follows: No. 2 
western, prompt delivery $1.80, deferred 
delivery $1.70; No. 3, prompt shipment 
$1.70, December shipment $1.65. 

A. G. Stam™. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, Nov. 17.—During the 
past week very little business has been 
done in flour. News of secret political 
activities against the government, spread 


by idle agg whose opinions are usu- 
ally loudly expressed in public, in the 
daily “coteries,” and around the café 


tables, seems to have contributed, to 4 
certain extent, to present stagnant con- 
ditions in the market. Outlying m«rkets 
have been even more noticeably «tected 
in this respect. 

As already reported in these columns, 
the political situation is only one of 
Cuba’s temporary disturbances, and is 
being whimsically judged by the more 
thoughtful element. From a comercial 
standpoint, however, the more sen: ational 
views expressed here are exciting «n ad- 
verse influence upon foreign ™ irkets. 
Cuban commercial credit has slowly been 
reconstructing itself, and it had reached 
a very satisfactory condition. The! efore, 
it is unfortunate that the present trivial 
event should be misinterpreted abroad. 

Luis Menenpez BiA‘co. 





FRENCH IMPORTS OF WHE" 
According to the French minis! 'y of 
finance, imports of wheat into Fream 
during August, 1923, the first month 0 
the 1923-24 crop year, amounted t 185,- 
340 tons, compared with 78,897 « 4 
the corresponding month last year. V© 


partment of Commerce advices sta\: = 
the amount of wheat imported from this 


geria and Tunisia during August 0! ' : 
year amounted to 54,244 tons, agains 
4,783 during the same period last <= 
The imports of flour, including hose 
from the North African countries, om 
ing the period January to August, 19? 


amounted to 1,962 tons, against 1,618 
during the same riod last = 


Whereas the imports of wheat anc - 
increased during the periods mention “ 
above, imports of oats, barley and cor 
show a decrease. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 











Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 14, 1993 














BRITISH FARMERS’ PROPOSALS 


It is officially announced that Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved on Nov. 16 and 
that the polling day for a new Parliament 
will be Dec. 6. When it is remembered 
that the basic reason for appealing to 
the country is to enable the government 
at present in power to free itself from 
the pledge given by the late Bonar Law 
that trade protection by means of a 
tariff should not be considered during 
the life of the present Parliament, it 
will be understood that there is much 
questioning among flour traders as to 
whether flour will be scheduled as one 
of the dutiable articles. 

While those in the trade should watch 
this maiter, in view of the proposals 
made by the National Farmers’ Union 
and accepted by the government, it is 
hardly likely that any party could be so 
ill-advised as to tax imported flour, for 
not only would it raise the cost of livin 
by the amount of the tax, but it woul 
reduce very largely the quantity of flour 
imported. 

The proposals of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union are that all arable land should 
receive a subsidy of £1 per acre while 
under cultivation, with a guaranteed 
minimum wage to the laborer of £1 10s 
per week. The agricultural correspond- 
ent of the Times writes as follows in 
regard to the scheme: 

“The proposal for relieving the de- 
pression in agriculture is bolder and 
more comprehensive than was generally 
expected by farmers. It was feared in 
some quarters that the plan adopted 
would provide a fresh example of the 
habit of thinking of farming and the 
nation’s essential food in terms of 
wheat; in other words, that wheat should 
receive exceptional treatment and con- 
sideration in the form of an unduly gen- 
erous proportion of the subsidy, or per- 
haps be favored to the exclusion of other 
cereals, and pulse and root crops. 

“The plan announced disposes of any 
apprehension on this point, as the crop 
grown is disregarded; the subsidy is to 
be given on the acreage under systematic 

le cultivation, including, no doubt, 
the clovers, and short term leys that 
come under the category of rotation 
grasses or alternate husbandry. Sev- 
eral advantages can be claimed for the 
Course proposed. It places all farmers 
Who till the land they own or occupy on 
an equal footing. There will be no in- 
dueement to plant wheat on barley or 
oat land, or in nornml conditions to de- 
Ie from sound established practice. 
land at the same time will be kept 
under the plow perhaps more effectively 
an if greater liberality had been mani- 
tated toward specified crops. 
As the nation may be inclined to 
the value of the concession, and to 
Sanction its bestowal on its relationship 
¢ food production in time of war 
or possible emer: , it is fair to rea- 
son that one of the merits of the system 

a in all probability a ter area 
of land will remain under the plow and 

& state to be quickly convertible to 

uses as exceptional circumstances 
prescribe. 
t is, however, an important point 


that these proposals were submitted to 
the prime minister before he had an- 
nounced his intention of imposing cer- 
tain tariffs, and in view of this fact it 
is not surprising that agriculturists in 
the House of Commons have stated that 
they reserve their right of discussing any 
tariffs which may be proposed on com- 
modities other than meat and wheat. It 
is estimated that these proposals will 
cost the country about £11,000,000.” 


FLOUR PRICES 

Although there are reports of a re- 
vival in the trade of the United King- 
dom, it seems, for the present at any 
rate, that this cannot apply to flour or 
wheat, certainly not to flour. There are 
disturbing factors working against a 
steady trade, and while it may be diffi- 
cult to appreciate them all, one of the 
most important, outside the near ap- 
proach of a general election, with its 
necessary disturbance of trade, is the per- 
sistent decline in the value of the pound 
sterling, in comparison with the dollar, 
the lowest point for this year being 
reached on Nov. 14, when the New York 
rate went to $4.34%, under pressure to 
sell sterling against purchases of dollars 
from Amsterdam and other continental 
centers. French, Belgian and Italian 
exchange also depreciated, in spite of the 
fall in sterling. Dutch exchange, how- 
ever, moved in Britain’s favor, unlike 
the other neutral exchanges such as 
Spanish, Swedish, Swiss, etc. 

This downward trend of the pound is 
a serious matter to all importers, who 
must find it hard to adjust their ideas 
to present circumstances and conditions. 
Up to two or three months ago, the an- 
ticipated pressure of a heavy Canadian 
crop sande buyers chary of booking 
ahead, but the huge shipments of the 
past six weeks may cause them to ad- 
just their ideas of values on this crop. 
On the top of this comes this big and 
rapid depreciation in the value of sterl- 
ing, which has more than nullified any 
decline there has been in wheat values in 
the primary markets, and it is a guess 
as to how long this depreciation will last. 

We on this side may perhaps have an 
overrated opinion of the position the 
pound sterling should occupy in the 
world’s markets, for we know that we 
balance our budget and are paying our 
debts, and therefore feel, and justifiably 
so, that, living as we are on a sound 
financial basis, the present position of 
the pound is a false one, and that a 
recovery must and will come soon. Ca- 
nadian and American wheat and flour 
prices have partially adjusted themselves 
to sterling, so that their actual advance 
has been limited, but in the case of flour 
it has reduced trading to very small lim- 
its, except perhaps to the Continent, 
where it is reported that considerable 
new business has been put through. 

The baking trade is still suffering from 
the reduction in the price of bread, and 
whereas Canadian patents met with a 
fairly ready sale while bread remained 
at 9d, with the reduction of 1d per 
quartern (4 lbs) there has come an in- 
creased demand for the cheaper English 
milled flour, and a falling off in orders 
for Canadian. 

Another restraint to fresh business is 
the arrival of flour during the past 
week, amounting to 31,782 sacks, of 
which nearly 20,000 are of either Cana- 
dian or American origin. This, on top 
of increased arrivals of the past three 
or four weeks, has resulted in the ma- 
jority of importers and factors having a 
surplus. The spot premium has disap- 

ared, and it is possible today to buy 

adian export patents at a discount 
for November seaboard, when compared 


with the values asked by mills for De- 
cember shipment. 

Top Canadian patents are offered at 
86s 6d@38s, cif. for December sea- 
board, but one of the best brands can 
be purchased on the spot at under 39s, 
landed. Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 33s 6d@3\4s, c.i.f., but it is un- 
derstood that, except for the Continent, 
actual orders are limited. 

Good quality Minneapolis low grade 
is reported as being offered at 25s 9d, 
c.i.f., for December seaboard, and Ca- 
nadian of about equal quality at 26s for 
the same shipment. 

Australian flour is inclined to be a 
shade firmer in price, owing to an im- 
proved inquiry, but the c.i.f. value for 
pesenge lots at about 31s 3d is still much 

elow replacing price, as the mills ask 
32s, c.i.f., for shipment. 

Town millers advanced their official 
price 6d this week to 37s 6d, delivered, 
and it is understood that they are trying 
to-hold for 36s 6d, delivered, but it is re- 
ported that they are having a taste of 
their own underselling medicine, as some 
of the factors who deal with the home 
mills and who made purchases from 
them at 35s 6d, less 1s per sack com- 
mission, are prepared to accept business 
on the basis of the old purchase price. 

An ingenious suggestion, made by one 
of the trade papers to account for the 
low prices the mills are willing to ac- 
cept, is that they are short of wheat, 
and if any advance in prices was made 
it would be followed by heavy buying 
on the part of the bakers. This the mill- 
ers do not want, as they would have to 
go into the market and make heavier 
purchases of wheat, which would only 
increase the present premium that exists 
on near-by parcels. The present official 
price of 37s 6d, delivered, is equal to 
about 33s 6d, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Arrivals of flour during the week end- 
ing Nov. 14 are in excess of present re- 
quirements. The quantities, in sacks of 
280 lbs each, follow: America, Atlantic, 
4,500; Canada, Atlantic, 15,015; Aus- 
tralia, 12,267. 
WHEAT PRICES 


Although ‘the volume of business has 
not been large, prices, under the influ- 
ence of the exchange, have moved against 
buyers. No. 1 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, sold at 45s 6d, shipping per ves- 
sel named realized 45s, October-Novem- 
ber sold up to 44s 6d, November-Decem- 
ber made up to 44s, net, and December- 
January up to 48s 10%d. Rosafe, 621%4- 
Ib, is offered for December at 44s, c.i.f., 
but for January-February 42s 3d would 
be accepted. An Australian parcel, ex- 
pected early in January, sold at 45s 416d, 
while steamer named, loading Dec. 8, 
made 45s 6d. Choice white karachi, 
October-November, is offered at 48s 6d. 


OFFALS 


Trade in offals has been rather quiet 
this week, but there is no quotable change 
in prices. London bran is offered at £6 
5s per ton, ex-mill, and middlings at £8. 
Plate pollards keep firm, with afloat par- 
cels at £6 and November shipment at £5 
17s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings are of- 
fered at £8 7s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


It is reported that there has been 
some slight improvement in business at 
the decline, and Aberdeen prices have 
hardened to £17 10s, ex-store. Midlothian 
is held for £21, ex-store. Aberdeen 
rolled oats are quoted at about £20, ex- 
store. Canadian rolled oats and meal 
realize £16 10s, ex-store, and it is un- 
derstood that there is but little stock 
immediately available. The forward mar- 


ket is reported firm and, although the 
nominal shipping price is 39s 6d for 
rolled oats and 38s 6d for meal, it is 
reported that bids of 37s 6d have been 
refused for meal, but in one or two iso- 
lated instances 38s, c.i.f., would be ac- 
cepted. 
NOTES 


Thomas Wiles, of the firm of Joseph 
Wiles & Son, Ltd., London, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Port of Lon- 
don Authority. 

William McLetchie, of William’ Mc- 
Letchie & Co., flour importers, Belfast, 
was in London on his way home from 
Eastbourne, where he has been recuper- 
ating after his recent operation. He said 
he was now fully restored to health, and 
was eager to return and take up the 
reins of business. 

J. Hatenboer, of the firm of Haten- 
boer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam, spent a few 
days in London recently. He reports 
having done some good business, but that 
the Holland market was dead. Trade 
was so slack that some of the home mills 
had been obliged to close down indefi- 
nitely. 


LIVERPOOL 
Not much business took place in wheat 
during the seven days ending Nov. 14, 
the majority of millers being disinclined 
to buy for forward shipment. The chief 
feature on the market has been the 
rapid fall in exchange, and this has had 
a depressing effect upon importers. 
Prices here are about 6d per qr higher, 
and Liverpool graded wheat futures 
show a rise of about 14d, being quoted 
for December delivery at 8s 10%4d and 
March at 8s 8d, both per 100 lbs, while 
May delivery is unchanged to slightly 
lower. 
IMPORTED FLOUR 


Importers of forward flour have had 
another bad week to report, with the 
continual drop in the. exchange against 
them, and both Canadian and American 
shippers are asking about 1s 6d@2s per 
sack more than the trade can afford to 
pay. The only business reported is in 
Manitoba export patents, and this has 
been done at 33s 3d, c.i.f., for December 
shipment, but shippers now want about 
34s. A fair trade has taken place in 
Australian on the spot at 34@35s, ex- 
store, and parcels afloat are. offered at 
about 32s, c.i.f., but do not meet with 
much response. American soft winter 
patents are unchanged, with a fair de- 
mand at 34s 6d. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Liverpool millers report a fair de- 
mand, and the export trade has been well 
maintained. For a long time, Ireland 
has been taking large quantities of Eng- 
lish milled flour. Values are about un- 
changed, but no fixed prices can be giv- 
én, ‘as millers continue cutting prices. 


LOW GRADES 


Dog biscuit manufacturers report a 
very quiet trade, and are not keen for 
forward shipment. American second 
clears are quoted at 26s, ¢c.i.f., for De- 
cember shipment, but Plate flour remains 
about unchanged at around £9 5s for 
shipment, and could probably be bought 
for December seaboard at £9 2s 64d, c.i.f. 


FEED 


A much better inquiry has taken place 
in the country for feedingstuffs, and 
values are much firmer. English cakes 
are 5s up, being quoted at £11 15s@£12, 
f.o.r., and it is reported that the biggest 
manufacturer is about eight weeks be- 
hind with deliveries. American cakes 
are very dull. A fair business has tak- 
en place at about £10 12s 6d, but now 
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that shippers have withdrawn for the 
time being, on spot they are quoted at 
about £10 15s, ex-store. There has been 
a fair demand for cottonseed meal, but 
for spot lots only. Shipment is quoted 
at about £13@£13 10s for 50 per cent 
new crop, which is far more than this 
market can afford, while 43 per cent on 
spot is quoted at £12, ex-store, and 50 
per cent at about £1 per ton more. 


SCOTLAND 

Most of the business at the moment 
in flour is going to home millers, but 
importers are comforting themselves 
with the assurance that it is not very 
profitable. A disturbing and rather un- 
usual factor on the market is that one of 
the large baking firms which bought 
flour forward in August for October- 
November shipment is a seller of a con- 
siderable quantity of this stuff on spot 
in order to take advantage of the pres- 
ent premium on spot goods. 

Arrivals generally are light. Last 
week the demand for bread improved, 
but the weather has turned milder, and 
the consumers’ demand is reflecting the 
change. 

FLOUR VALUES 

Current prices for flour on the c.i-f. 
basis are as follows: imported Manito- 
bas, 34s on spot and 34@36s forward; 
home milled, 32@35s, according to grade; 
top American winters, 36s@36s 6d; Ca- 
nadians, 33s 6d@35s; Australians, 31s 6d 
(@32s for November-December shipment. 

THE DROP IN EXCHANGE 

Factors which are influencing the mar- 
ket at present are the imminence of a 
general election on the tariff issue and 
the fairly serious drop in exchange. The 
latter is equal to about 2s on the sack of 
flour and about 4s per qr on wheat. 
Naturally, any one dealing today wants 
to cover the risk of an improvement in 
the exchange and the effect which this 
would have on the Ynarket price. The 
position makes for caution, 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

The death of Bonar Law will not now 
mean a by-election in central Glasgow, 
because of the approaching general elec- 
tion, as the local vacancy in Glasgow will 
only become part of the larger fight. 
Winston Churchill was invited to stand 


as the free trade champion here for 
Glasgow central, the invitation being 
sent on behalf of the Central Division 


Liberal Association by Andrew Law, the 
well-known flour importer. 

Mr. Churchill has played a waiting 
game, in view of the certainty of a 
general election. After more than a 
week’s delay he has replied to Mr, Law, 
regretting his inability to fight the seat. 
It is known that he awaited the return 
of Lloyd-George from America before 
replying. Whatever effect the prime 
minister’s declaration for tariffs may 
have on his own party, it is recognized 
here that it will make Liberal reunion, 
which was improbable beforehand, a cer- 
tainty. 

As regards the effect on their own 
party in Scotland a bombshell was land- 
ed in their midst by a strong leading 
article in the Glasgow Herald announc- 
ing that in the new crisis it could not 
stand by a policy of tariffs. This out- 
spoken article in the leading Unionist 
newspaper of the Clyde area shows a 
distinct dislike of tariffs on the part 
of an influential section of the govern- 
ment party. In the central division of 
Glasgow, the business area of the city, 
it may lose the government the seat. Now 
that Mr. Churchill has declined to stand 
as a Liberal candidate it may be taken 
for granted that Andrew Law himself 
will be pressed to stand by the Liberal 
executive. Mr. Law is at present presi- 
dent of the Free Trade Union in Scot- 
land, and also of the Glasgow Liberal 
Club. 

GRAIN STORAGE SCHEME BANNED 

The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce 
has again had before it a proposal for 
the creation of a national grain storage 
system. It would appear that this proj- 


ect has been skillfully brought before 
not only the local Chamber of Commerce 
but before the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom. 
In the case of the Glasgow chamber it 
had been referred to the home affairs 
committee for consideration and report. 
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This committee has now made its report 
to the directors of the chamber. 

The convener of the committee, John 
A. Roxburgh, is a well-known shipowner 
in this city. He thought that the direc- 
tors would agree that the proposal was 
not practicable. Even if it were, it 
would not achieve the object for which 
it was put forward, namely, to give this 
country larger reserves of grain than it 
at present had, The scheme did not show 
who was to bear the cost, and he con- 
cluded by saying that the scheme, if at- 
tempted, would interfere with the exist- 
ing methods of obtaining grain supplies, 
which are the result of economic devel- 
opments resulting from actual experi- 
ence in working, and would involve bu- 
reaucratic government interference. It 
was ultimately decided that the scheme 
should receive no support. 

CLYDE TRUSTEES 

Among the new trustees appointed to 
the authority which is responsible for 
the development of the harbor at Glas- 
gow and the general oversight of the 
river, the Clyde Navigation Trustees, are 
Sir Thomas Dunlop, Bart., of Thomas 
Dunlop & Sons, shipowners and flour im- 
porters, and William McDonald, of Mc- 
Kinnon & McDonald, flour and grain 
importers, Glasgow. Both were nomi- 
nated by William Primrose, of Centre 
Street Flour Mills, Glasgow. In Mr. 
McDonald’s case the seconder was Ham- 
ilton C. Milne, of William Morrison & 
Son, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow. 


IRELAND 


Trading in flour has been distinctly 
quiet. Despite that fact, prices have 
been fully maintained, but there has been 
no buying to any extent for shipment, 
cables having been few and far between. 


HOME MiLLED FLOUR 


Home millers are in a cheerful mood, 
and are exceptionally busy. They have 
not booked large lines, but have made 
steady sales from day to day. Home 
milled flour is quoted on a basis of 
about 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
around 35s 6d, Dublin. English milled 
flour is offered at 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin. 


SHORTAGE OF IMPORTED FLOUR 
The shortage of foreign flours on spot 
and passage is becoming more accentuat- 
ed, as illustrated by the eager inquiry 
from the smaller bakers for strong flours, 
which importers are unable to supply. 
The larger bakers all have sufficient 
strong flour for their immediate require- 
ments, but are not willing to dispose of 
any of their stocks. There have been 
no arrivals in Belfast this week, but the 
Fannethead is expected from Dublin 
with a fair quantity of strong flour on 
board. If it is in anything like condi- 
tion it will be eagerly bought, but the 
boat is at present discharging in Dublin 
after lying there since July, owing to 
the strike. 
IMPORTED FLOUR VALUES 


Cables from Manitoba mills indicate 
that, as a general rule, they are not 
keen sellers of high grade short patents. 
Some are quoting 37s@37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 1s more Dublin, under their 
own brands; others, 6d@1s less. Export 
patent grades are rather more freely of- 
fered at 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
34s 6d, Dublin, and others have quoted 
Is less for second half December ship- 
ment from the seaboard, with a proviso, 
“subject to confirmation of freight ar- 
rangement,” tacked on in some instances, 

Minneapolis offers have been prac- 
tically confined to a couple of brands, 
and a fair business has been done at 
about 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
35s 6d, Dublin, December shipment. 
Other mills have been mostly too dear. 

Australian flours are getting into 
smaller compass, but are still obtainable 
at as low as 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 35s 6d, Dublin, although stocks are 
not large. 

American soft winters are offered at 
34s net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 35@87s, Dub- 
lin, which puts them entirely out of the 
running. There have been some offers 
on the market during the week of Cana- 
dian soft winters from the Pacific Coast, 
but it cannot be said that the prices 
were really definite. Indications were 
received of about 33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and a similar price Dublin, on passage 





or for shipment, for one of the well- 
known marks, but the flour would have 
to come at less money to compete with 
the home article. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is about unchanged, but the 
market does not show any distinct fea- 
ture of firmness. It is possible to buy 
some of the ordinary brands of rolled 
oats at 40s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for November shipment 
from seaboard, and although there have 
been no definite offers of under 39s, for 
December seaboard, there are indications 
that millers might make concessions with 
a firm bid in hand. Importers are press- 
ing for business and are cabling for best 
offers, which leads the trade to think 
that there is an undercurrent of weak- 
ness in the whole oatmeal position. 

Home millers are still maintaining 
their price of about: 43s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, and although they are 
anxious for business it is questionable 
whether this is a very remunerative fig- 
ure, taking into consideration the soft 
condition of Irish oats and the conse- 
quent poor yield. The weather has been 
frosty and very broken, and there are 
still quantities of oats uncut in the 
north of Ireland which will never be fit 
for threshing, and will probably never 
pay for reaping, as they are still green. 
Taking it all around, the harvest has 
been a poor one, and no doubt the short- 
age will be felt very keenly next spring. 


FEED 


Mill offals still maintain their firm po- 
sition, and are steady at the extreme 
prices of a week ago. Fancy broad white 
bran is very scarce. Best home made 
white bran is quoted at £9@10 per ton. 
Small red has not been quite so dear, and 
there have been offers at £8@£8 10s in 
the north of Ireland. Dublin and south 
of Ireland millers are not offering any- 
thing in quantity at present under £9. 
Bran merchants are offering some for- 
eign makes, principally white, at about 
£10, full delivered terms, Belfast or 
Dublin, but the quality is not finding 
favor and it is only salable where there 
is a shortage of home made and millers 
cannot deliver quickly. Sharps and pol- 
lards are still maintaining their brisk 
trade at £10 10s@£11 and £9@10, de- 
livered, respectively. 

Feedingstuffs have a better tone. The 
decline of a week ago has been checked, 
with an advance registered in some in- 
stances. Linseed cakes are now quoted 
at £11 5s@£11 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. Stocks are not large, and 
spot holders are not inclined to cut 
prices, although a slight concession would 
be made for anything that would be 
taken ex-quay and immediately on ar- 
rival. Decorticated cotton cakes are very 
firm, demand being principally met by 
home millers, who are accepting £14 per 
ton, f.o.r., Belfast or Dublin. Decorti- 
cated cottonseed meal is offered sparing- 
ly on the basis of £12 10s, net, c.i.f:, 
Belfast, and about £13, Dublin. Stocks 
are small and firmly held. 

Indian meal is in plentiful supply, but 
very firm. Millers are running full time, 
and although a good deal of meal is be- 
ing turned out it is going rapidly into 
consumption. In Belfast and the north, 
£9 10s per ton, f.o.r., Belfast, is the 
price for ordinary meal, and for the 
flaked £11. 


HOLLAND 


There are two special features worth 
considering in respect to the flour mar- 
ket here, although having a different 
bearing when looked at from the Ameri- 
can millers’ point of view in respect 
to the possibilities of an expanding or 
narrowing market. 

As reported frequently during the past 
few months the rainfall has been exces- 
sive, spoiling fair prospects in many 
cases, and although the earlier crops 
were secured under fairly favorable cir- 
cumstances and have proved, on the 
whole, well above the average, the late 
ones suffered considerably, especially the 
potato crop. While, ordinarily, this crop 
would have been lifted by now, there is 
a fairly large percentage still in the 
ground, as the extremely moist weather 
delays work and makes country roads 
almost impassable. The remnant of the 
crop still in the ground is estimated in 
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some sections to be 20 per cent of the 
acreage. 

To add to this unfavorable position 
severe frosts have recently occurred 
which, setting in suddenly while the oj 
is very wet, are bound to cause deterio- 
ration in the quality of the potatoes, 
This, although regrettable, is nevertheless 
a favorable feature as regards the flour 
trade, for the consumption of this com- 
modity will necessarily increase in pro. 
portion to the decline in that of pota- 
toes; but this encouraging aspect js 
spoiled, in so far as the dealer in Ameri- 
can flour is concerned, by the recent 
rise in dollar exchange, which has been 
very sudden and unexpected. 

For a considerable length of time the 
dollar rate stood at 2.53 florins, fluctuat- 
ing only fractionally from time to time; 
the rate today is fully 2.65 florins, a dif. 
ference of nearly 5 per cent, which can- 
not be disregarded, especially as the 
market closed firm at the rate mentioned, 
Various reasons are given for this rise, 
but the direct result on the flour trade 
is that quotations of American snillers 
have risen considerably above the parity 
of markets on this side. 

Although quotations on wheat! from 
Chicago and New York appear lower, 
millers’ offers have not been reduced in 
price, and in some instances, where quo- 
tations were given in dollars, flour prices 
work out even higher than in tle pre 
ceding week. Home millers, on the con- 
trary, have reduced their quotations, 
presumably being in a position to follow 
this policy of underselling the American 
commodity by their being able to secure 
wheat from other quarters than America. 

Home milled flour of decidedly good 
quality, and which local bakers are now 
using without blending, is quoted today 
at 15.50 florins per 100 kilos, de!ivered, 
while American straight flours «re of- 
fered at 15.75 florins and higher, and 
are therefore out of the running. Pat- 
ents are quoted for early shipment at 
16.75@17.25 florins, but receive no at- 
tention. 

Summing up, there is no possibility, at 
the prices now quoted, for the American 
miller to find an outlet here, and al- 
though he may feel proud, and not with- 
out reason, at the stability of the dollar, 
it deprives him, on the other hand, of 
the chance of doing a better business in 
this market. 


GREECE 


Pinus, Greece, Nov, 8.—The situation 
here is very interesting. Pireus is the 
main port of southern Greece, where 
more than 25,000 tons of wheat are un- 
loaded monthly, in addition to numerous 
flour cargoes. Almost all the imported 
wheat comes from the United States, the 
only grades favored being Manitoba No. 
1 and No. 2. Of late, however, the 
Soviet government has sold some 20,000 
tons Russian wheat to local millers, and 
a contract is said to have been signed 
with the Greek government for another 
15,000 tons, the price at which these 
transactions have been put through vary- 
ing between £10 5s and £10 per ton of 
1,000 kilos, c.i.f., Pirseus. 

Besides the advantage of these prices, 
which were very attractive, importers 
here prefer trade with Russia on ac 
count of it being nearer to this port 
than American exporting — centers. 
Prompt delivery reduces to a certiin && 
tent the danger of exchange fluctuations, 
so sharp and frequent in this country. 

The mills of this city and surroundings 
have an aggregate daily capacity ° 
about 15,000 140-lb sacks, whicl: were 
able to supply flour demand until the 
arrival of many thousand Christin ref- 
ugees from Asia Minor, who have been 
scattered all over the country, thus In 
creasing the general consumption. The 
capacity of local mills, unable to answet 
the supplementary demand created by 
the settlement hereabouts of over 200 
000 refugees, necessitated the importa- 
tion of manufactured flour, which w4s 
obtained from America. : 

But the government, to prevent -; 
speculation in flour, started buying whea 
from oversea, milled it, and sold it at @ 
loss to bakers, to keep flour prices low. 
Thus, though trade was free it was : 
remunerative. Only some patents wer 
ordered from America as, being flours 
“de luxe,” they would command be 
prices than those sold by the governmen™ 
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In October this scheme was abolished. 
Large flour orders were placed with 
American exporters, and even with 
France and Alexandria, but the govern- 
ment decided to protect local industry, 
and with a discriminating tariff encour- 
ages the importation of wheat at the ex- 
pense of flour. With the new situation, 
the total needs for foreign flour will not 
exceed 4,000 tons of patent. 

Low grade flours are too dear, com- 

red with similar grades manufactured 
locally, but with a decline in American 
prices this trade will undoubtedly in- 
crease. ‘ Fair-sized orders for durum 
wheat have been sent to the United 
States and Canada for Saloniki, which, 
being a relatively poorer region and not 
so well equipped with flour mills, cannot 
compete with American grades. Ameri- 
can soft wheat flours cannot be sold suc- 
cessfully here, on account of Australian 
competition. 

Flour importers are not satisfied with 
the situation since the government em- 
bargo was raised, as they are unable to 
resume their former business, and flour 
sales will continue to decrease unless 
prices favor importation. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

During the past few months, Constan- 
tinople has lost its importance for the 
American miller, and the prospects for 
business are nil for some time, unless 
some extraordinary circumstances inter- 
vene, which is not likely. The policy of. 
the government is to favor home indus- 
try, and restrictions have been put into 
effect to check the importation of manu- 
factured articles. The suppliers are un- 
able to prevent this action and protect 
their interests, which hitherto have been 
regarded as sacred, as their own govern- 
ments have given Turkey its political 
and economic independence. 

Large quantities of wheat were im- 
ported recently from different sources, 
including the neighboring markets of 
Bulgaria and Russia, which will soon be 
the largest sellers. 





AUSTRALIA 

MetsourNneE, Vicrorra, Oct. 22.—Gener- 
ally speaking, harvest prospects are 
rather less attractive than they were a 
few weeks ago. In various parts of the 
wheat belt good rains have fallen at in- 
tervals, but it is manifest that, however 
favorable the remainder of the season 
may be, many of the late sown crops will 
not mature sufficiently to yield appre- 
ciably. 

At present over the greater part of 
the Victorian mallee there is a keen de- 
sire for rain, especially for those crops 
which are only a few inches high. Most 
of the fields put in early or moderately 
carly, taking into account the unavoid- 
ably late start, are looking remarkably 
healthy and vigorous, and, with anything 
like a decent finish off, should give heav- 
ler returns than those of last year. 

_the only state from which really op- 
timistic reports are being issued is West- 
tm Australia. The minister for agricul- 
ture there recently toured the wheat 
belt, and he believes that between 16,- 
00,000 and 18,000,000 bus will be han- 
dled by the railways the coming harvest, 
Compared with 12,000,000 last season. 
According to data obtained from va- 
‘lous sources, official and otherwise, the 
area placed under wheat for grain this 
season was about 10,000,000 acres in the 
Whole of the commonwealth, against 
Final returns, 
lowever, probably will reveal that the 
Merease is much smaller, if there has 
been any at all, 

A report from Queensland indicates 
hat the coming wheat yield will be very 
limited, and that the quantity harvested 

hot much more than approximate 

500,000 bus, the bulk of which will be 
required for seed. 

j market prospects are command- 

‘Ng much attention from farmers, as well 

“8 merchants and millers. Some pessi- 

was manifested, following upon 

the publication of statistics showing the 

te of the wor!d’s supplies. Never- 

prices have been maintained on 

& fairly satisfactory basis. It was felt 

anuary prices would open at about 

$d per bu, f.o.b., as sales had been 

made in Adelaide at that price for De- 

t delivery. 
& matter of fact, business has been 
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done recently in Adelaide for January 
delivery at up to 4s 614d, f.o.b., South 
Australian ports, and in Melbourne of- 
fers of 4s 744d, f.o.b., from abroad have 
been received for parcels, and it is 
stated that a few thousand bags have 
changed hands for home use at that 
rate, Melbourne basis. However, there 
is apparent a general feeling among 
traders that those prices will not hold, in 
view of the surpluses in other exporting 
countries. 

A South Australia correspondent men- 
tions that the local mearket-is firm at 
4s 5%d@A4s 6d per bu for growers’ lots 
of old wheat, but the range for new is 
4s 4d@4s 5d. Farmers are steadily dis- 
posing of stored wheat, and there is con- 
siderable selling also of new grain. 

Millers notice a better inquiry from 
some markets for flour, and sales made 
lately have included 200 tons for South 
Africa. London is displaying a re- 
newed interest in the market. 

The Victorian Wheat Growers’ Cor- 
poration has placed proposals before 
flour millers in connection with supplies 
from the voluntary pool out of the com- 
ing harvest. These provide that millers 
shall draw 100 per cent of the require- 
ments of the pool. It is stipulated that 
the prices shall be fixed upon export 
parity, but the average cost of handling 
and interest is to be added. Following 
upon the practice adopted last year, it 
is proposed that the price charged for 
wheat flour for export abroad shall be 
on the over-sea parity. The decision of 
the millers has not been announced, 


BIG MIGRATION SCHEME 


Under the scheme of migration which 
it is proposed to carry out in conjunc- 
tion with the imperial and commonwealth 
governments, New South Wales expects 
to expend approximately £20,000,000. 
Nearly half of that amount, it is he- 
lieved, will be necessary for advances 
to settlers for the development of farms. 


PROPOSED ADELAIDE CORN EXCHANGE 


A proposal has been launched to 
establish in Adelaide a Corn Exchange 
on lines similar to that in Melbourne. 
The latter has been in existence for a 
number of years, and has proved highly 
successful in fostering trade generally, 
and promoting the interests of all con- 
nected with the grain business. One of 
the arguments advanced in favor of the 
establishment of a like institution in the 
capital of South Australia is the grow- 
ing necessity for uniformity of con- 
tracts and the standardization of sam- 
ples of various products. Hitherto the 
corn trade section of the Adelaide Cham- 
ber of Commerce has fixed the standard 
of wheat only, and there has been a de- 
cided disinclination to break new ground. 

However, recent experiences, especial- 
ly in connection with the export barley 
trade, have strengthened the conviction 
that the adoption of the proposal would 
bring about a security for merchants 
which hitherto has been nonexistent, be- 
cause definite standards would be fixed 
for all grains, as well as for certain other 
products from season to season, and ade- 
quate protection would be afforded the 
sellers and, through them, the produc- 
ers. Practically every merchant has sig- 
nified approval of the scheme. 


HOW THE PEOPLE SAVE 


As a people, Australians are thrifty. 
There can be no question about that, 
and the knowledge ought to afford satis- 
faction to those interested in the finan- 
cial stability of the country. The amount 
of deposits received by the state savings 
banks throughout Australia during Sep- 
tember was £12,145,434, which, allowin 
for withdrawals, brought the _ tota 
amount at credit of depositors to £130,- 
863,994. New accounts opened during 
the month aggregated more than 32,000, 
and advanced the total of open accounts 
to 2,597,345. These figures, which do not 
embrace those of the commonwealth sav- 
ings banks, show that approximately half 
of the population of Australia, includ- 
ing men, women amd children, have sav- 
ings bank accounts. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





AMERICA’S ANTIPODES TRADE 
Me tpourne, Vicrorra. — Elmer G. 
Pauly, who recently arrived in Mel- 
bourne to act as assistant trade com- 
missioner for the United States, has al- 


ready made a very agreeable impression. 
Those who have come into personal con- 
tact with him are satisfied that he thor- 
oughly understands his business, and will 
prove a substantial factor in fostering 
and cementing trade relations between 
the two countries. 

It was pleasing to Australians to learn 
that American business men are evincing 
an increasingly keen and widespread in- 
terest in the commonwealth, its activities 
and its possibilities. Chatting with a 
newspaper man, Mr. Pauly said: “The 
commonwealth is our second best cus- 
tomer in the world for automobiles, and 
in machinery, electrical apparatus, tex- 
tiles, oils and fats, musical instruments, 
etc., there is a growing trade. You can 
judge how business between the two 
countries is flourishing from the fact 
that the value of American goods im- 
ported into Australia advanced from 
£18,736,325 in 1921-22 to £24,991,366 in 
1922-23, while exports from Australia to 
America increased from £7,970,581 to 
£9,229,721.” 

Making an analysis of Australian 
imports, Mr. Pauly was pleased to find 
that for the year ended June 30, 1923, 
the value of imports from all sources 
was £131,880,837, of which Great Brit- 
ain’s share was £68,201,117, or 51.7 per 
cent; the United States’ share £24,991,- 
366, or 18.8 per cent; Canada’s share 
£4,948,846, or 3.7 per cent, and Japan’s 
share £3,931,483, or 3 per cent. Com- 
paring these figures with those for the 
preceding 12 months, he found that the 
United States had improved her position 
by 1.6 per cent of exports. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





CHINA 

Suaneonat, Curna, Oct. 31.—Conditions 
in the locak wheat and flour market are 
unchanged from the preceding fortnight. 
Business in imported wheat and flour is 
lacking, buyers showing no disposition 
to take on any quantity at present prices. 
Mills in Shanghai in general seem less 
inclined to grant concessions in their 
buying offers, and a few have been quot- 
ing higher prices, but the chances of 
business are killed for the moment by 
the appreciation in values on the Ameri- 
can market. The c.i.f. quotation for Pa- 
cific wheat is $43 per short ton, equiva- 
lent to 4.25 taels per picul of 1331, lbs. 
This is an advance over previous rates. 

The offer of Shanghai flour mills to 
buy this grade reaches only $41.50 per 
ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, or 4.15 taels per 
picul. New business is, consequently, 
at a standstill, but the general opinion 
is that within the next month there 
should set in a keen demand from local 
mills for American wheat. The mill- 
owners will have to make provision for 
the Chinese New Year trade, and fur- 
ther supplies will have to be secured. 

The attitude of the flour mills here is 
easily understood. Large quantities of 
wheat were contracted from the United 
States to arrive here in October, No- 
vember, December and January. For 
the present they are assured of ample 
supplies. Wheat contracted for pre- 
viously is arriving every week in stead- 
ily increasing quantities, averaging at 
present some 1,500 to 2,000 tons a week. 
There are still some 15,000 tons to be 
delivered to the mills against their past 
purchases, and the moment the major 
portion of these contracts begin to ma- 
ture, stocks will have to be augmented. 

The fairly steady consignments of im- 
ported wheat have not had the slightest 
effect upon the Shanghai market. The 
price of Chinese wheat is still maintained 
at its level of 3.75 taels per picul. The 
bulk of the arrivals are consigned to 
local mills, and the balance immediately 
transshipped to other Chinese ports or 
carried into the interior. 

The quantity of Chinese wheat being 
dispatched from the wheat districts into 
the Shanghai market is not increasing, 
and flour mills are buying all that they 
can secure. If anything, these indigenous 
supplies are showing signs of falling off, 
and in proportion to the lessened arrivals 
of Chinese wheat, the foreign grain 
will be in greater demand by Shanghai 
flour mills. 

Attempts at bringing about some trade 
in Canadian wheat have so far failed. 
The Canadian holders are demanding 
$43.50 per short ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, but 
this price seems to be very much above 
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the ideas of mills here. There is no de- 
sire to operate at the present levels, 
but should the American and Canadian 
markets register declines a big trade 
should result. For the time being, the 
mills appear to be marking time until 
they see which way foreign prices go. 

No business has been possible in Aus- 
tralian wheat, which is quoted around 
£10 6s 6d per ton, c.i.f., Shanghai. The 
local flour organizations are offering 
Australian sellers a price corresponding 
in sterling to what they are quoting 
American holders. For over a month 
nothing has been reported done in Aus- 
tralian wheat with local mills, the pur- 
chases to arrive from Melbourne amount- 
ing to some £50,000. 

As in the case of imported wheat, for- 
eign flour has suffered a serious slump. 
The trade at present is limited to small 
parcels, bakers and jobbers showing un- 
willingness to place large orders so long 
as the prospect of ample supplies still 
looms ahead. During the past few days 
a fair-sized business was done in Ameri- 
can flour at $5.35 bbl, c.if., Shanghai, 
mostly for January-February shipment. 

The price of Chinese milled flour is 
around 2.02 taels per sack, while Ameri- 
can flour works out at $1.35 per 50-lb 
sack or, at present exchange, 1.98 taels 
per sack. There is a steady flow of ar- 
rivals from the United States, averag- 
ing about 1,000 tons per week. Aus- 
tralian flour is quoted higher than Amer- 
ican, being about £11 per ton, c.i-f,, 
Shanghai, or 2.02 taels per sack. There 
recently have been no transactions either 
in Australian or Canadian flour. The 
Chinese merchants do not seem to favor 
the latter. Stocks of flour in the hands 
of local mills are estimated at about 
200,000 sacks. ‘There is a good demand 
from Chinese ports, and export trade is 
steadily maintained. 

A fair margin of profit is being 
yielded to flour mills at present prices. 
In spite of the fact that their holdings 
are heavy and have shown no sign of 
dwindling for several weeks, there is 
little weakness in the Chinese flour mar- 
ket, and fluctuations are very small. 
The output of the mills is being dis- 
posed of easily, and no anxiety is ex- 
pressed on the score of sales. Chinese 
flour has stood for a long while round 
2.02 taels per sack. 

Tientsin and Hongkong merchants 
have been inquiring for Pacific Coast 
flours for early shipment. It is only in 
exceptional instances that exporters on 
the other side can secure ocean space 
for prompt shipments, but Pacific Coast 
mills which have been able to obtain 
space have made sales. It is stated that 
there is considerable inquiry going to the 
United States from northern Chinese 
ports for flour for January, February 
and March shipment, but as the steam- 
ship companies are not willing to quote 
space so far ahead, few American flour 
mills are willing to take a chance on this 
business. 

D. ARAKIE. 





CANAL IMPROVEMENT PROPOSAL 
New Orteans, La.—The Intracoastal 
Canal Association has just closed a 
session at Houston, Texas, that is ex- 
pected to result in increased service to 
millers and other shippers. Resolutions 
were adopted requesting Congress to 
finance the completion of the Galveston- 
Matagorda section of this canal to a 
depth of nine feet, with a bottom width 
of 100 feet. This link, it is asserted, 
will. afford shippers excellent water 
trahsportation from Chicago and way 
points to Texas. C. S. E. Holland, a 
Houston banker, is president of the as- 
sociation, 
R. A, Sutrivan. 





RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The committee 
on development of waterways and the 
co-ordination of rail and water service 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, appointed by Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the chamber, urged the link- 
ing together of rail and water transport 
by the establishment of joint routes and 
rates, the adoption of a comprehensive 
plan of river improvement and canal 
construction to be recommended by the 
chief of engineers of the army, and the 
continuation of the government barge 
lines on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers. Cuartes C, Hart. 

















































































































A CURIOUS STATUTE 

A statute still in force in West Vir- 
ginia, after having been enacted in 1860, 
before that commonwealth was carved 
out of Virginia, provides that vehicles 
“used by persons in going to and re- 
turning from divine worship, funerals 
and grist mills for the purpose of hav- 
ing grinding done, shall be exempt from 
tolls” on turnpikes. 

It is a sound policy that favors the 
victim of a grinding sermon, and no 
quarrel arises on the privilege extended 
to grist mill patrons. But it is not mani- 
fest just what sort of grinding at fu- 
nerals is contemplated, excepting as the 
law refers to the burial ground. 

A, L. H. Srreer. 
” * 

“IT am willing to trust the people!” 
roared the office seeker. 

“Why run for office? Just open up a 
grocery store.” —Judge. 
” * 

HE GOT IT 
A story of the late Congressman John 
Allen, of Mississippi, better known as 
“Private” John Allen, which has not ap- 
peared in print, is too good to be left un- 

told. 

It seems that when Grover Cleveland 
ran for the presidency the second time, 
Allen stumped New York state for him, 
and after it was all over and Cleveland 
inaugurated, Allen asked him for an ap- 
pointment for one of his constituents in 
a little Mississippi town. 

The matter dragged along for several 
weeks, during which Allen was constant- 
ly harassed by his constituent for infor- 
mation as to whether or not he was to 
get the job. Finally he called upon 
President Cleveland and asked for a 
positive answer. 

President Cleveland rather took Al- 
len’s breath away by telling him that he 
had looked into the matter, but had 
found the position in question so thor- 
oughly involved in civil service that he 
would advise him to let the whole matter 
drop. 

Allen thought a minute, and looking 
up at the President, said: “Now, Mr. 
President, I don’t want to tell you any 
long story about how I stumped New 
York state for you, leaving my family 
for seven long weeks, and how my wife 
refused to speak to me when I finally re- 
turned, telling me later that I was an 
ass for doing it; I don’t want to remind 
you of that at all, Mr. President, but I 
want to tell you something that hap- 
pened when I was practicing law down 
in Mississippi. 

“I had a client who was reputed to 
be a very wealthy man. He had only 
one child, a boy about 18 years of age, 
and when this man died he left every- 
thing to the boy, and I was executor of 
the will. 

“When I came to examine the affairs 
of this man I found them terribly in- 
volved, and could not make head or tail 
of the tangle. 

“The boy kept coming to me and ask- 
ing for money and I had to keep put- 
ting him off from time to time, but one 
day he came into my office and demanded 
to know something definite about his 
father’s affairs. 

“I candidly told him that, upon exam- 
ining them, I found them so thoroughly 
involved in litigation that I could not 
tell their head from their tail, neither 
was I able to tell him when he could 
realize any money from the estate; cer- 
tainly, I could not give him any at that 
time, and I did not know when I would 
be able to give him any. 

“Mr. President, that boy just put his 
elbows on his knees and his h in his 
hands and sat that way quietly for some 
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few minutes, then, raising his face, he 
said, ‘Mr. Allen, yer know, aftah thinkin’ 
this yar thing all ovah I sometimes wisht 
pap hadn’t died!” “Quack.” 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE, MILLING SUPER- 
intendent well qualified in spring, hard 
or soft wheat milling; married; reliable 
references; mill of 1,000 bbls capacity, or 
larger, desired. Address 1621, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








A LARGE MILL, MAKING BOTH 
spring and winter wheat flour, with 
established trade in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, desires aggressive repre- 
sentation there on commission basis; 
answer, giving full account of ex- 
perience and _ references, Address 
1654, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR REALLY AM- 
bitious flour salesman, one who is 
anxious to connect with a company 
where advancement is rapid, to 
work in eastern Iowa with fastest 
growing mill in Southwest; be sure 
to have your application include age, 
whether married or single and full 
account of experience for past 10 
years. Address 1653, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


BY SALES AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE, 
with country mill making quality flours 
and feeds, or as branch manager or as- 
sistant sales manager for larger mill; ter- 
ritory West or Southwest. Address 1615, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WISHES TO 
make a change Jan. 1; graduate with 
valuable experience and constructive ideas; 
can be of great practical assistance to a 
live manager or superintendent. Address 
1618, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH RECORD IN 
Michigan, desires a change; have had sev- 
eral years’ experience on both spring and 
Kansas; will be open for a reliable mill 
connection about Jan. 1: can furnish best 
of references. Address Box 13, care North- 
western Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 








BRANCH MANAGER, 15 YEARS’ FLOUR 
experience, also having been employed as 
sales manager for a northwestern milling 
company, would like to hear from a mill- 
ing company that is open to entertain 
arrangements with man familiar in all 
branches of sales work. Address 1660, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER—HOLLANDER OF 48, 
husky and stout, with good references of 
soft and hard wheat milling, also rye mill- 
ing; I will do my own grinding because 
I am old style, but I sure make good or, 
what you say, deliver the goods; by New 
Years I would like to change places; I 
am in too small a place; I like a 600- to 
1,000-bbl mill; have 81 years’ experience 
in the United States. Address John Van 
Dyke, 882 Withe St, Dubuque, Iowa. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN NOW AT 
the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
finishing Dec. 22, desires connection with 
progressive mill or allied industry; past 
seven years with company operating blend- 
ing plants in South and Southeast; as 
only soft flours were handled resigned 
Position to take baking course in above 
institute due to desire to obtain practical 
training in the handling of the stronger 
flours in their relation to bread making; 
am experienced office executive with selling 
ability; am thoroughly qualified to assume 
position of responsibility; reference former 
employers; location no object. Address 
Clarence Venn, care American Institute of 
Baking, 1136 Fullerton Av, Chicago, Ill. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill or second miller in larger; can fur- 
nish first class references and guarantee 
results; northwestern territory preferred. 
Address 1620, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALES MANAGER EMPLOYED BY WELL 
known northwestern and southwestern 
mills desires to hear from milling company 
seeking aggressive young man of this 
capacity. Address 1651, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like to make change Jan. 
1; have valuable acquaintance in Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania; single; 
references or surety company bond. Ad- 
dress 1649, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








WANTED—A JOB AS HEAD. MILLER IN 
a mill from 60 to 200 bbis; have long 
experience in all kinds of milling and 
can do all kinds of repair work; have my 
own tools; I would accept a job as night 
miller. Address 1646, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ACCOUNTANT IN FIRST CLASS MILL 
by man 30 years of age; seven years’ ex- 
perience in mill office work; now em- 
ployed; could also act as assistant man- 
ager in smaller mill; can furnish very best 
references. Address 1652, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

EXPERIENCED HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
flour salesman would like position in Jan- 
uary; acquainted with trade in eastern 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana; also cen- 
tral Alabama and Georgia; references or 
bond if necessary. Address 1648, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








NOTICE FOR PROPOSALS TO 
PURCHASE DRAKE MILL 
AND ELEVATOR 


Notice is hereby given that under 
and pursuant to the provisions of 
section 9 of Senate Bill 261, Session 
Laws of North Dakota for 1923, the 
Board of Managers of the North 
Dakota Mill & Bievator Association 
will, until the hour of 10 o’clock 
a.m, on the 18th day of January, 
1924, receive sealed proposals to 
purchase the State Mill & Elevator, 
known as the “Drake Mill,” located 
at Drake, North Dakota. Such pro- 
posals shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of this said Board at his 
office at the North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, and shall be accompanied 
by a certified check in the sum of 
at least 6 per cent of the amount 
of the bid. All bids shall be marked 
“Proposals to Purchase Drake Mill 
and Elevator.” The Board of Man- 
agers reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

Dated this 3d day of October, 1923. 

K. C. NELSON. 


Secretary to the Board of Managers. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


December 5, 1923 


MILL MAOHINERY FOR SALE 








 — —————— 
FOR SALE—ENTIRE EQUIPMENT oF 
800-bb] flour mill; includes 18 rolls ang 
milling machinery to match; 250 h-p Erie 
boiler with stoker; two steam engineg: 
water softener; feed water heater with 
pumps; 100-ton track scale; for sale jg 
large lots or piece by piece. Addregg 
Howard T. Pontius, Orrville, Ohio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


lengths 19 ft 5 in—5}§-in diameter 
Cc. R. steel shafting. 

length 25 ft 5 in—5}§-in diameter 
Cc. R. steel shafting. 

length 19 ft 4 in—5-in diameter 
Cc. R. steel shafting. 

lengths 24 ft 1 in—5,y-in diamvier 
Cc. R. steel shafting. 

only 42x36-in heavy type wall 
brackets. 
only heavy type 5}§-in collar oiling 
bearing boxes, adjustable ball and 
sockets. 

only 65}§-in heavy type shaft 
couplings. 

only 5y-in heavy type shaft 
couplings. 

only 5y-in reducing couplings— 
extra heavy. 

12 only 25-in drop hangers with 5,,- 
in ball and socket collar oiling 
bearings—extra heavy. 
only 18-in drop hangers with 5%,- 
in ball and socket collar oiling 
bearings—extra heavy. 
only 36-in 6-arm 47%x2}§-in Hill 
type solid clutch couplings. 
only 36-in 6-arm 4,4-in both «ides 
Hill type solid clutch coupling: 
only 32-in 4-arm 47%x2}§-in ilill 
type solid clutch couplings. 
only 47,-in Hill double cone vise 
compression couplings. 
only 4,,-in clamp couplings. 
only 3y,-in double cone vise com- 
pression couplings. 

10 only 2}§-in clamp couplings. 

12 only 2}%-in post hangers with ball 
and socket collar oiling bearings, 

2 only 47,-in post hangers with ball 
and socket collar oiling bearings. 

15 only 16-in 2}§-in drop type hing- 
ers with ball and socket collar oil- 
ing bearings. 

15 only 22-in 2}§-in drop type hang- 
ers with ball and socket collar oil- 
ing bearings. 

15 only 25-in 2}§-in drop type hang- 
ers with ball and socket collar oil- 
ing bearings. 

7 only 20-in 4,,-in drop type hang- 
ers with ball and socket collar oil- 
ing bearings. 

11 only 26-in 4,-in drop type hang- 
ers with ball and socket collar vil- 
ing bearings. 

7 only 3}§-in pedestals with ball and 
socket collar oiling bearings. 

4 only 3y4-in pedestals with bal! and 
socket collar oiling bearings. 

In Good Usable Condition 
Prices upon application. Subject to 
prior sale. For quick sale will sac- 
rifice at low figure. 

The Theodor Kundtz Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 














FOR SALE—IN WESTERN PENNSYLVA- 
nia, a new two-story brick and concrete 
granary with private railroad siding, all 
up-to-date machinery and bin capacity of 
16,000 bus; doing at present a business of 
$125,000 a year and only being sold to 
settle an estate. Address 1643, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 














MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The South’s Most Centrally Located Distributing Center 


MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION 


200 Acres Merchandise Warehouses 


Unexcelled Facilities for Storage 
Low Insurance GRAIN PRODUCTS Reasonable Rates 


Served by TEN Railroads 
General Offices 15th Floor Central Bank 














